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ALL THE WORLD AND HIS WIFE; 
oR, 
WHAT BROUGHT EVERYBODY TO LONDON IN 1851, 


Cuapter VIII. 


HOW MR, POPPYHEAD LET HIS HOUSE IN BELGRAVIA TO A GENTLEMAN 
“OF QUIET HABITS.” 


4 |THere is a certain square at the West-end of the town which “all 
the world” is acquainted with. It lies in the midst, and may, indeed, be 
considered the head-quarters of everything that is fashionable, whatever 
shape the fashion of the day may wear. The houses in this square are 
about the best in London—spacious, lofty, well constructed, an _— 
to the most modern wants. If any one of these mansions can claim 
priority over another for magnificent convenience, it is that which be- 
longs to Percival Poppyhead, Esquire, whose country seat, called “ Pin- 
nacles,”’ is the admiration of all lovers of hyper-gothic, or, as he himself 
prefers calling it, “*semi-monastic” architecture. 

Mr. Poppyhead’s tastes and tendencies may be inferred from this allusion 
to his family residence, and the locality in which he had settled in London 
was by no means ill-adapted for their cultivation. He had bestowed con- 
siderable pains on the internal decoration of his abode ; the pictures were 
choice, the furniture rich, and all the embellishments costly ; he had, in 
short, made the house perfectly Belgravian, though it cost him a good 
round sum to do so. This fact began, possibly, to make itself felt; for, 
having received a circular shortly before Christmas from a well-known 
house-agent, informing him that houses like his were likely to be in de- 
mand during the approaching season, Mr. Poppyhead thought he might as 
well take advantage of the circumstance, and indemnify himself for, at 
least some part of, his outlay. Moreover, as he meditated a journey to 
Rome—literally as well as figuratively—a good let, he said, might also 
help to pay the travelling expenses. In a manner, therefore, which was 
at once both bland and dignified, he signified to the agent that his name 
“ee be placed on the list. 

ving sacrificed his sense of pride to his hope of profit, Mr. Poppy- 
head became impatient for a tenant. One morning, about the mi 
of March, in a fit of ill-humour at not having yet received an offer, he be- 
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2 All the World and his Wife 


took himself to his library to write a letter to the Times on the subject 
of the forthcoming Exhibition. His feelings being those of a _ 
pointed householder and a Belgravian, he just got as far as the 
assertion that he “ viewed wah ewes influx of foreigners into 
London with equal indignation alarm,” when Blithers, butler, 
tapped gently at the door and, having entered, informed Mr. Poppyhead, 
in the subdued tone of voice which Retitibgiea’ with everything belong- 
ing to his establishment, that a foreign gentleman was outside, ‘who re- 
quested the honour of an interview; at the same: time he presented the 
stranger’s card. When Mr. Poppyhead saw that it bore on it the name 
of the Vicomte de Pigarreau, he uietly placed the unfinished letter 
between the leaves of a blotting-book, and desired Blithers to admit the 
gentleman. 

He was a person of distinguished ‘appearance, and the first words he 
uttered relieved Mr. Poppyhead from a certain degree of embarrassment ; 
for our Puseyite friend was not, like Lav-engro, a “ word-master ;” and 





though, as he was in the habit of saying, “he understood the language” 


(meaning French), he felt morally certain he should break down in the 
first. sentence, if he attempted to speak it. But the Vicomte was 
an accomplished man, and spoke English so well, that the closest atten- 


‘tion to his pronunciation failed to detect even the slightest accent. He 


was, however, a thorough Frenchman in appearance ; the thick mous- 
tache which he wore was quite of the Presidential cut, and his tailor 
evidently lived in the Rue de Grammont. 

__ “T have been told, sir,” he said, bowing gracefully to Mr. Poppyhead, 
and then looking round him with an air of admiration, ‘that you intend 
to let this beautiful house for the season ?” ; 

“Hem! hem!”’ returned Mr. Poppyhead, clearing his throat, after 
the semi-monastic, amateur-clerical fashion ; “ yes, Musseer—I beg par- 
don—yes, sir, I do think of letting it, if I can meet with a suitable 
tenant. But, sir,” he continued, in the pompous tone of an Englishman 
about to discuss money matters with a foreigner, ‘I cannot afford to 
let my house go for nothing. I look for rather a long price, I can 
assure you, sir.” 

The Vicomte bowed again. 

“ Nothing,” he said, as he once more made a mental inventory of the 
library furniture, absorbing its easy chairs and comfortable tables in one 
rapid —“ nothing could be more just. Where so much taste had 
been displayed, and, without doubt, so much expense incurred, nobody 
could expect a bargain. He was pre to pay anything in reason. 
Mies Mr. Poppyhead permit one of his servants to show him over the 

ouse 

‘There was a suavity in the Vicomte’s manner which, combined with 
the compliment paid to his taste, had its effect on Mr. Poppyhead. As 
a Christian his ‘humility was profound, and, to give a proof of it, he 
offered men to accompany the Mf <2 perhaps, as a ws Decorative 
Christian,” he was not unwi to have the opportuni expatiatin 
before a foreigner on what he had done for “ Art.” if : 

** You will observe,” he said, as he led the way into the hall, “that I 
have chiefly adhered to one style in fitting up this house. I am fond of 
colour ef ornament, but not to the extent of rendering them mere- 


tricious.  Cloistral effects have a great charm for me, and where it 
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was practicable they have been introduced. That fanlight, for instance, 
so curiously diapered and so mellow in tone, is Norman, of the twelfth 
century, after my own college, Christ Church, Oxford; the floorcloth 
was made ete for me, the ¢essere being copied from the Abbey of 
Glastonbury, before it was sold; and instead of a hall-chair for the 
ter, you see I have placed a miserere—a little harder to sit on, per- 
but in much better keeping. Here, in the dining-room” (“ which 
ill. dine thirty comfortably,” said the Vicomte to himself), “I have had 
the ceiling groined ; and that boss in the centre, from which the canopied 
lantern is suspended, is a fac-simile of one that struck me in going over 
York Minster. This door—like the other which you noticed just now 
—is only Tudor; nothing else would suit the shape given it by the 
architect; but as you come out on the staircase, pou have an Early 
English pointed window before you,—that alteration I insisted on making; 
how do you like the effect ?” 

The Vicomte assured Mr. Poppyhead that it was superb. 

“Tam glad you think so; fs the stained glass, too, is fine? Itisa 
matter, sir, of deep regret to me, personally,” continued the latter, as he 
slowly ascended the stairs, “ that modern domestic architecture should be 
so greatly wanting in form. ‘They give us plenty of space, and light, 
and air; our apartments are lofty, and vast, and well ventilated ; but the 
model, sir, is Greek or Roman—anything but medieval. If I had built 
this house, instead of its plain undecorated front, you should have seen 
a row of gables, with fine oriel windows and rich pargetting. I have 
long been decidedly of opinion that gurgoyles answer the purpose of 

ing off the water from the roof much better than even the Posie 
gutters which people talk so much about just now. At ‘ The Pinnacles,’ 
my place in the country” 

How far Mr. Poppyhead’s dissertation might have extended, now 
that he was fairly mounted on his hobby, it is extremely difficult to say, 
but it was cut short by a false step which he made at the landing-place, 
where, had it not been for the Vicomte’s ready assistance, he must have 
measured his length on his own highly-polished parguet. He desisted, 
therefore, from indulging in the speculative and came to the practical, 
exhibiting to the satistiod stranger all the capabilities of his handsomely- 
furnished and—notwithstanding a few whimsicalities—his well-appointed 
and convenient house. — 

When he had made an end of the show, Mr. Poppyhead and the 
Vicomte returned to the library, to discuss the business part of the 
question. . 

“ Well, sir,” said Mr. Poppyhead, when they were seated, ‘“ what do 
you think of the house—will it answer your purpose ?” 

“ I—rather —think —it—will,” replied the Vicomte de Pigarreau, 
slowly, like one who had not quite made up his mind. “ Yes,” he con- 
tinued, “ it is large enough, after all.” . 

“Large enough!” observed Mr. Poppyhead, with an air of surprise ; 
“is your establishment, then, very numerous ?” 

“* Not at all,” returned the Vicomte, ‘I am, myself, a person of very 
quiet habits. This library would suffice for all my wants, for study is 
my delight ; my family, too, is small, and it is even uncertain if Madame 
de Pi can join me in England; at any rate, for the present—she 
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devotes herself so entirely to the education of her daughters. But my . 


sir, young men just entering into life, must see something of the 
cis Wits 0 ety Tone tithe 's whom they will be eed on 
to represent, no less than to them. I do not know, sir, what may be 
your political opinions, but for my own part I have never concealed 
mine. The Pigarreaux have sacri too much in the cause of legiti- 
to acknowledge any flag but the stainless banner of the Bourbons; 
‘Fidéle 4 l’outrance’ is our motto. But 1 beg pardon; I am digressing. 
My two sons, Henri and Louis, and their tutor, the Abbé de Gueule- 
béante, a most excellent person—so single-minded—will probably con- 
stitute all my immediate family, and I shall certainly not bring over 
more than a dozen servants; ond that number could scarcely find 
accommodation ; besides, I shall not require them; for thou my 
ition and connexions demand that I should occasionally receive, it 1s 
not for a life of gaiety that I prepare myself.” 

Mr. Poppyhead had listened attentively to this brief narrative, which 
was made in the simplest and most natural manner, as if the Vicomte 
were rather thinking aloud than offering an explanation; and being a 
strong Conservative, and, therefore, favourable to legitimate opinions, he 
felt satisfied that he was dealing with the right sort of man, provided only 
that he had the means. Of this he entertained considerable doubt, on 
the general supposition that ali foreigners were insolvent, and on the 
special one that an adherent of the Bourbons could have very little money 
to throw away. “ This Viscount’s wife,” he said, “ educates her daugh- 
ters—from meanness or poverty—certainly not inclination—no French- 
woman would do that ;—however, I'll try him, and put the figure rather 
high too; I shall see at once what he’s made of.” 

Then, addressing the Vicomte: ‘ For how long a period, sir, do you 
wish to rent my house?” 

“« During the season; that is to say, from the middle of April to the 
middle of August—say four months.” 

“‘ Very good. When I take everything into consideration,” said Mr. 
iy Mpa eyeing the Vicomte as if he were about to spring a mine under 
his feet-—“ I cannot agree to let it go—the wear and tear would be so 
great—under five hundred pounds a month, or two thousand for the 
whole period, up to the end of August.” 

“ For the whole period, sir,” returned the Vicomte de Pigarreau, with 
the most imperturbable calmness, “I will give you two thousand pounds 
with great pleasure.” 

Mr. Poppylfead’s astonishment was excessive ; he could scarcely believe 
his ears. hat! a beggarly Frenchman agree to so large a sum with- 
out hesitation! It couldn’t be! 

“ You understood me, sir,” he said, “ when I mentioned the price ? I 
mean two thousand pounds sterling—not frongs, sir; not frongs!” 

“I comprehend you perfectly,” replied the Vicomte, with a smile. 
“ The Vicomtesse de Pigarreau is by birth an English lady; she was an 
heiress, and when I received her hand with a fortune of one hundred 
thousand pounds—a ‘plum,’ I believe, you call it in England—I did not 
make the mistake of supposing it was only so many francs.” 

“ This is all very well,” muttered Mr. Poppyhead, “ but I must 
bring this gentleman a little closer to book. In matters of business, 
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Musseer,” he pursued, aloud, “ we English generally like to come to the 
point. You will exeuse me, therefore, if I ask you to favour me with » 
“Certainly,” answered the Vicomte, “ that is essential. I think I can 
ee ee order upon my bankers for 
i sy iaahemandainen eG a 
blower, Jolibois, Sl % y, in ° 
they are the agents at the ibiti i en a 
America and New Orleans, a good deal of my property is situated— 
you will find that a much larger sum is in their hands to meet this con- 
a a i cg RN NR pI pa 
or the i 


‘‘ This being the case, Musseer,” he said, “ I shall be very happy to 
treat with you. I will drive to the city this morning, and if the gentle- 
men whose names you mention give me their security, the business may 
be looked 'upon as concluded. do you wish to take possession?” 

* As soon as possible,” returned the Vicomte. ‘I am at present 
merely en garcon—staying, in point of fact, with a relative of my wife ; 
he has a pretty cottage in; St. John’s Wood, that charming spot—we 
have nothing like’ it in Paris—and I should like to make my arrange- 
ments immediately.” 

“ | will ask you, then, to call upon me here to-morrow morning,” re- 
plied Mr. Poppyhead—who seem ually anxious to complete the bar- 
gain—“ at the same hour as to-day, if perfectly convenient.” 

“‘ Perfectly,” said the Vicomte, rising. 

The two gentlemen then shook hands—the bell was rung—the hail- 

rter, who wore a long brown serge dress with a hood to it, roused’ 

imself from his uneasy slumber in the Miserere, and with a smiling 
countenance the Vicomte de Pigarreau stepped into the neat little 
Brougham that was in waiting at the door, and giving the word, “ To 
the Foreign-office!” made his last bow to Mr. Poppyhead, as he stood 
peering over the blinds of one of the windows of the i ° 

As soon as the Vicomte’s carriage had fairly turned the corner, Mr. 
Poppyhead took down the “ London Post-office Directory.” It was a 
copy with the very latest additions, and there, sure enough, he found the 
firm of “ Hornblower, Jolibois, Sloaker, and Company,” under the head 
of “ Transatlantic Agents and General Merchants.” He rubbed his 
hands with extreme satisfaction, ordered a cab, called for his hat and 

gloves, and in less than five minutes was hurrying over the stones towards 
Bucklersbury, as fast as the patent Hansom could convey him. 

He had no difficulty in finding out the locality, though he had never 
heard of the place before; but it was not so easy to discover the house 
of business of Messrs. Hornblower and Co., for one yard led into 
another, and that into a third, and the staircases were so numerous, and 
the names upon the doorways so many, that Mr. Poppyhead felt quite 
bewildered. At last he hit upon the words, “ T antic Chambers,” 
and a large zinc setting forth the style and title of the American 
firm, a ee ee on the first floor of nee 
case at the bottom court. Thither he proceeded, groped his way 
a darkish flight of stairs, and when his opts batons accustomed to the 
didaie obscuro which hovers over all the city counting-houses, knocked 
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at a door on which the names of the firm were repeated, er with 
& printed intimation that “ bills for acceptance” were to be into @ 
particular slit, and was desired by a voice inside to “‘ come in.” He did 
Sad Geenil hireall bn 0, bina cl axteronersben, with a high rail separat- 
ing him from three or four clerks who appeared busily occupied at their 
respective desks, Inquiring for the firm, he was that one of the 
was in, and would attend to him directly. The promise was 
ithfully kept, for on a communication being made with an inner room, 
a tall thin man, with black hair and eyes, and a very sallow complexion, 
came out, and representing himself as ‘‘ Cincinnatus W. Sloaker, of the 
firm of Hornblower, Jolibois, Sloaker, and Company,” requested to know 
the “ stranger’s” business. At the mention of the Vicomte de Pigarreau’s 
name, the banker shot a sharp glaace at the speaker, and something like 
a smile hovered for a moment over his thin lips; he then beg Mr. 
Poppyhead to walk into the room from whence he had just issued. 

i Pray set your-self down, sir,” said Cincinnatus W. Sloaker, pointing 
to a chair, and perching himself at the same time on a high office stool. 
“ Yes, sir,” he then began, whittling the edge of his desk with a pen- 
knife, which he instinctively took up—‘‘ yes, sir ?” 

This double affirmative was put interrogatively, and Mr. Poppyhead 
found, as the banker proceeded no further, that he was expected to ex- 
plain himself more particularly. ‘ He had called,” he then said, “ to 
inquire if the house of Hornblower and Co. were the holders of certain 
monies belonging to the Vicomte de Pigarreau, that nobleman having 
referred him to them for that purpose.” 

* As to Vi—counts and noble—men, and such Eu—ropean fancies, 
the country, sir, where I was raised, do not entertain them, sir, not no 
how. But if you come to ask the firm if H. L. de Pig-arrow has a trust 
upon our books, the firm, sir, can respond to that inn-qu’ry. Folio C, 
sir,” continued Mr. Sloaker, stretching out his large bony lett hand, and 
taking down a huge volume without moving from his seat. ‘ Folio C, 
page 72, I calkilate; yes, there it is: Pig-arrow, twenty-four thousand 
two hundred and forty-nine dols. thirty-seven cents, cotton pro-ceeds, 
per barque Alligator; reduced to British sterling is, cash, ‘ five thousand 
three hundred and eighty-eight pounds sixteen shillings and fourpence 
rare © se aa the pile, sir, thatis. Oh, yes, sir; Pig-arrow’s name 
is good for that and more. We shouldn’t crumble, sir, if he drew out the 
last cent—twe shouldn’t.” 

“ Then you are prepared to pay such sums as the Vi—~—I beg your 
pardon—such sums as this seibtionn may direct to be paid, within the 
amount you have named?” 

* On-questionably, sir, that’s what we are pre-pared to realise.” 

Mr. Poppyhead felt perfectly at ease. The extract which the banker 
had read folio C, coupled with his subsequent assurance, had quite 
satisfied him that the money was safe, and he took his leave, resisting the 
polite offer of Cincinnatus W. Sloaker to try a sherry-cobler before he 
went, and wondering rather at the somewhat décousu style of doin 
business in American houses, so different from that of his own methodical 
bankers, Messrs. Stiff, Stone, and Stiff, of Lombard-street. 

‘On his way back, Mr. Poppyhead called upon his lawyer, ordered the 
necessary papers to be sent up, and returned home perfectly satisfied with 
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the events of the day. On the following morning the French nobleman 
was punctual to his appointment, the ent was mutually signed, 
and Mr. Poppyhead’s mansion was formally hande« over for the space of 
four months to the tender mercies of the Vicomte de Pigarreau—and 


Company. 


Cuaprer IX. ; 
OF THE COMMOTION WHICH TOOK PLACE IN BELGRAVIA, 


On the. night of the 3lst or March the “ Brougham-girls”’ of Bel- 
gravia, having the fear of the census paper before their eyes, returned in 
safety to those sacred precincts, from the first party of the season, un- 
sole ‘by ferocious omnibuses, unassailed by vituperative cabmen. In 
peace with all the world, except their rivals, they retired to their downy 
pillows to dream in undisturbed security. 

On the morning of the Ist of April the fair Belgravians arose from 
their couches to discover that, during their slumbers, the very worst fears 
of Sir Francis Head had been realised, and that Belgravia was invaded! 

It was impossible to doubt the evidence of their senses. The sun was 
shining brightly, the wind—for a wonder—did not blow from the east, 

ere was no mist to intercept the view, and plainly as you may discern 
the opposite shore when looking across the Bay of N aples, the affrighted 
“Brougham-girls” beheld a scene that curdled the blood in their azure 
veins, and took all the curl out of their flowing ringlets. Had they 
really been in the Bay of Naples and witnessed a sudden eruption of 
Vesuvius, they could not have been more astonished. 

On the serene, cream-coloured front of Mr. Poppyhead’s mansion the 
charming Belgravians had been accustomed to gaze, as on a mirror that 
reflects only an image of innocence and tranquillity. Into those secluded 
chambers the garish eye of day was rarely allowed to penetrate. 


Te flagrantis atrox hora Canicule 
Nescit tangere, 


might they have exclaimed, had they been in the habit of quoting the 
Roman poet. Within those walls had hitherto been dedicated to the 
purest Puseyism, to the calmest and most unruffled repose. There no 
man’s boots had been allowed to creak, there the loudest tones had sub- 
sided to a whisper, there the boldest glance had taken shelter beneath a 
downcast lid or buried itself in the soft depths of a Tournay carpet. In 
Mr. Poppyhead’s house the inmates had been accustomed to glide rather 
than walk, to sigh more than speak, and very seldom ventured to look 
each other straight in the face. It was, indeed, the nearest approach to 
the Grande Chartreuse of anything in Belgravia, and the resemblance 
— struck those whom Mr. Poppyhead occasionally invited to 
ner. 

Bnt now, instead of silent apartments and noiseless attendants; instead 
of the carefully-guarded portal, where the very postman rang with a timid 
and self-accusing pull ; instead of closely-drawn curtains between which 
even a housemaid’s cap was never permitted to peep, hurrying domestics 
might be seen rapidly passing to and fro, the street door steod wide open, 
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and all sorts of le were making their way in, and at every bedroom 
window, all of which were thrown up, a multitude of persons appeared, in 
every variety of costume, and indulging in every conceivable occupation. — 
Some wore dressing-gowns of crimson and orange, others were attired in 
velvet paletots of the renaissance, and a great number appeared in the 
undecorated robes of night. Some were shaving—and they seemed 
greatly to stand in need of the razor; others were smoking; and here 
and there an individual miglit be observed, armed with a lorgnette, and 
curiously scanning the windows all round the square, a manceuvre which 
caused many a blind to be suddenly pulled down. At one window might 
be descried the foreshortened figure of a gentleman, whose legs, as he 
sat in a rocking-chair reading a newspaper, were boldly projected into 
pece, from which it might fairly be inferred that the owner was an 

merican. At another, a small table was visible, covered with sturdy 
bottles and capacious tumblers; the youths who indulged in “stout” at 
this early hour being unmistakeable Bavarians. At a third, a black- 
bearded ogee, who played on a cor de chasse, in a state of frantic 
excitement, aimed himself at once to be a Frenchman. Every room, 
in short, had its occupants, for “doubling-up” conveyed but a faint idea 


of the number of persons who seemed to have passed the night in Mr. 
Poppyhead’s house; and all were engaged in laughing, talking, singing, 
eating, drinking, and making merry. 

There is an old ballad to be met with, which describes how the lord of 
a certain castle, in days of yore, whose character did not stand quite so 
highly as Mr. 26 pai in the estimation of his neighbours, being irri- 


tated at the refusal of his friends to attend a great banquet which he had 
prepared, exclaimed, in a fit of uncontrollable passion, 


May all the fiends of hell, to quit their pride, 
Sit on their seats, and eat from off their plates; 


and, returning home, when his adjuration was forgotten, being very 
much surprised to find that the devils had actually taken possession of his 
abode. It appeared to the bewildered Belgravians that this legend of the 
middle ages had become a fact in the reign of Queen Victoria. The 
always knew that something terrible would ott in consequence of this 
ungenteel Industrial Exhibition, and here were the first fruits. The great 
giass-house, had always said, would go to smash, like a second Tower 
of Babel,—to which they invariably likened it—and now their predictions 
were on the point of being realised. 

At every fast-table in Belgravia that morning, the name of Mr. 
Poppyhead—who had returned to “‘ The Pinnacles,” where he remained 
in perfect ignorance of what was going on in town—was coupled with 
every epithet that could be used to exemplify fatuity and folly. Every 
father of a family stalked savagely up and down, victimising every mem- 
ber of his household as he vented his impotent rage. Now and then these 
patres conscripti muttered dark hints about what they would do in their 

in Parliament “that very evening ;” then they loudly declared 
would “write to the Times,” the modern redresser of all social 
wrongs; and then they snarled bitterly at their wives and daughters, as 
if they, poor creatures, had encouraged ‘that fool Poppyhead” im his 
“‘ preternatural delusion.” The ladies themselves were horror-stricken at 
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all they saw and heard and, still more, at all their fancies painted. There 
was no atrocity so great but might forthwith be ted from “ those 
revengeful foreigners,’ now that they had once established themselves in 
Belgravia; there was no unheard-of wickedness that might not be perpe- 
trated under “poor” Mr. Poypyhead’s roof. The house, no doubt, was 
by this time full of “creatures,” and the respectability of the square was 

me for ever. Never since the sack of Rome by the soldiers of Bourbon 
Fad civilisation witnessed so great an outrage ! 

And what had happened, after all ? 


This: ) 
The Vicomte de Pigarreau, acting in the name, and on the behalf, 


of a number of gentlemen of all nations, whom certain sentiments and 

inions which they entertained in common strongly united, had hired 
Mr. Poppyhead’s house as the most convenient he could discover wherein 
to establish “ Tur CosmorouiTe CivuB.” 

The Vicomte was a gentleman given to the indulgence of very few 
scruples, and prone, in his dealings with society, to look upon everything 
in a business point of view. In selecting Belgravia as the field of his 
operations, he had been influened by its proximity to the parks and the 
advantage of its position in the great world of fashion ; in choosing Mr. 
Poppyhead’s house he had been guided by the happy admixture which 
it presented of comfort and splendour. The morale of the affair he set 
entirely on one side ; about the possibility of “ outrage” he never troubled 
himself ; indeed, so entirely did he disjoin the transaction from anything 
disturbative of ‘les convenances,”’ that, if Westminster Abbey or St. 
Paul’s had been equally well furnished, could have made up as many 
beds, and had as good kitchens and cellars as Mr. Poppyhead’s mansion, 
he would just as readily have entered into arrangements with the re- 
spective Deans and Chapters for hiring one or other of them. The 
Vicomte must, therefore be acquitted of entertaining designs upon the 
Belgravians in particular, which he would not have carried out in an 
rang part of London, provided it had answered his purpose equally w 
to do so. 

Had the sufferers been aware of this spirit of impartiality, it is 
more than probable, however, that it would not have afforded them 
much consolation; but in the mean time they did not make the best of 
it. Amongst other steps which were taken to abate the nuisance, a very 
mfluential meeting was held in Lord Lavender’s drawing-room, where, 
after an animated discussion, it was resolved that a deputation from 
Belgravia, headed by Lord Lavender himself, should wait upon the 
Home Secretary, and represent the feeling which prevailed in that im- 
portant district, the noble chairman being requested to urge, in the most 
strenuous manner, the revival of the celebrated Alien Act. Everybody 
knows how a deputation is received at a government office; how the 
chairman—if he happens to be an acquaintance—shakes hands with the 

of State; how the deputation bow to that functionary ; how he 
officially returns the compliment; how the chairman then exposes the 
particular grief which has brought them together; how the Secretary of 
State is too cunning to commit himself in the slightest degree ; how the 
deputation withdraw, and how they invariably find, the moment the 
doors of the Home-office are Pes upon them, that they have taken 
nothing by their motion. 
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But the Belgravians were not to be driven so easily from the field. 
Lord Lavender ano the subject before the House of Commons, and 
in a speech, full of the most exquisite pathos and the sublimest indig- 
nation—which drew showers of tears and bursts of convulsive cheering 
from the ventilator—exposed in powerful language the existence of a 
wide-spread conspiracy in Europe, a branch of which—and that the 
most important—had been established in the polite guartier of which 
he regretted he was not the representative in Parliament, under the name 
of ‘ The Cosmopolite Club,” whose machinations, he deeply grieved to 
say, had already given rise to the utmost alarm—he might even add, the 
most absolute disgust—in the bosoms of the fairer part of creation, He 
put it, therefore, to the noble lord at the head of her Majesty’s govern- 
ment whether it were permissible that, in the very centre of civilisation, 
a horde of untamed barbarians should bestow themselves in such a man- 
ner as to peril the very existence of that civilisation of which they, as 
Belgravians, had so much reason to be proud. 

“ Tf,” continued the noble lord, kindling with his theme—“ if deeds at 
which daylight shudders, and the sun itself turns pale; if unblushing 
shaving was to take place at the open windows of Belgravia; if bearded 
ruffians in atrocious garments—he would not call them robes de chambre, 
for in all probability there was not a dressing-gown amongst them that 
deserved the name—if bearded ruffians,” he repeated, ‘ were allowed in 
any, or, it might even be, though he shrank from supposing it, in no 
costume, to pass the morning in unbridled smoking—( Hear, hear, from 
the ventilator)—in remorseless horn-blowing —in callous beer-drinking ;— 
if Bedlamite mirth—if Babylonian language—if Simian gesticulation— 
if Vulpine curiosity—(Hear, hear, again from the ventilator)—if worse 
than Ursine manners were suffered to prevail in Belgravia—then,” he 
exclaimed, ‘he cared not how soon the British Constitution perished and 
the London season came to a close. But, he would remind the noble lord 
at the head of the government, revolutions were not made with rose- 
water ; and when he added that he had authority for stating the fact that 
not a single bottle of eau de Cologne—the printed returns were in his 
hands, and ministers were perfectly at liberty to examine them—not 
a single bottle of eau de Cologne had been found amongst the baggage 
of these ruthless invaders, the government, ay, and the country too, 
might safely draw their own conclusions.”’ 

he Prime Minister, in his reply, admitted that the question thus elo- 
quently advocated was one of the highest importance, and had already 
occupied the attention of her Majesty’s government. But he trusted that 
the noble lord’s statements were somewhat overcharged. He, like the 
noble lord, was attached to Belgravian institutions and the bienséances of 
society, but he was also the friend—he might be permitted to say, the 
hereditary friend—(cheers)—of liberty of speech and freedom of action. 
If foreigners chose to conduct themselves like monkeys and mountebanks 
—(Hear, hear, from the ventilator)—if they thought fit to violate the 
seclusion of the nightcap, and reveal the secrets of the dressing-case—for 
that, he apprehended, was the gravamen of the noble lord’s charge on the 
fee occasion—all he could say was that they were greater fools than 
e had given them credit for being. The noble lord had observed that 
revolutions were not made with rose-water; but, in spite of the noble 
lord’s disclaimer, he understood the drift of his allusion. He had 
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doubtless wished the house to infer that although rose-water was innocent 
—and lavender-water, he was of opinion, was more innocent still—(tre- 
mendous cheers)—there might be peril in Hungary-water; or if the 
noble lord, whose familiarity with the mysteries of the toilette he should 
be the last to dispute—(cheers and counter-cheers)—if the noble lord pre- 
ferred arguebusade-water as the climax of dangerous contrabandism, he 
would give him the full benefit of those insinuations, convinced that the 
manliness of feeling which marked the character of Englishmen would be 
a sufficient answer to the unworthy apprehensions which the noble lord 
endeavoured to fix upon them. (Loud cheering from all parts of the 
house, during which the minister resumed his seat, greatly exhausted.) 
We spare the reader the rest of the debate, observing merely that 
Lord Lavender pressed his motion to a division, and that the result was 
a majority for ministers of only five in one of the fullest houses of the 
session! Under ordinary circumstances there would have been a change 
of administration; but as these defeats were of daily occurrence, and 
as Lord Lavender admitted that he was not yet prepared to take office, 
the affair ended in a Belgravian subscription for a testimonial to his 
lordship, in the shape of a gold filagree scent-bottle on a plateau 
of the same metal, with Lord Levenlsts arms richly chased in the 


centre. 
Nevertheless, a last resource remained to the Belgravian ‘‘ Brougham- 


irls.” 

e Residing as they did so close to the corner of Piccadilly—under the 
very wing, as it were, of “the Duke”—and knowing the favour which 
they always found in his Grace’s eyes, particularly when they were going 
to be married,—they got up a round-robin, in which, after dwelling upon 
the extreme unpleasantness of their position, ae vehemently urged “ the 
Duke” to quarter an additional battalion of the Guards in Belgravia, 
without which, they assured his Grace, it was utterly impossible for them 
to sleep in the slightest security. 

This appeal was answered, of course, and in the following terms: 

“ Field-Marshal the Duke of W——n presents his compliments to the 
Belgravian ‘ Brougham-girls,’ and has to acknowledge the receipt of their 
circularly-signed letter. F.M. the Duke of W. n is not himself in 
the habit of making war upon ‘distressed innocence;’ he never did so 
when in command of the armies entrusted to his charge, nor since his 
return to the duties of civil life. Neither does it devolve, on the other 
hand, upon F. M. the Duke of W——n especially to protect the 
‘Brougham-girls’ of Belgravia. The F.M. is not the proper person 
to apply to.. The Belgravian ‘ Brougham-girls’ should address their 
complaint to the Chief Commissioner of Police in Scotland-yard, White- 
hall. His department is totally distinct from that of F. M. the Duke of 
WwW n, who holds the office of Commander-in-Ch—f of Her M—jesty’s 
Forces. With respect, therefore, to the ‘ whiskered foreigners’ mentioned 
in the letter already referred to, it is not the intention of F. M. the Duke 
of W——n to employ the word of command attributed to him at Water- 
loo. He did not say, ‘ Up, Guards, and at ’em’ upon that oceasion, and 
he declines to do so now.” 

When this reply was read, it was unanimously resolved that no Bel- 
gravian “ Brougham-girl” should, in future, suffer herself to be “ given 
away” by the Duke of W——<=n. 
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Cuarter X. 
THE COSMOPOLITE CLUB AND ITS PRINCIPAL MEMBERS. 
Tue things that we look for never come to pass exactly in the way we 


There was, no doubt, much to alarm the Belgravian “ Brougham-girls,” 
their sires, and husbands, in the sudden incursion, into the very heart of 
their territory, of a band of whiskered desperadoes, such as feminine ima- 

inations depicted and ap nsive members of Parliament described 
ay But the heat which the presence of these strangers excited, in 
the first instance, cooled down considerably when it was found that they 
had not come over to this country with their pockets stuffed with hand- 
that they did not wear bayonets for breastpins, pick. their 

teeth with stilettoes, nor give up their leisure moments to homicide, in- 
cendiarism, and other social amusements. When, after the lapse of a 
week or so, the Belgravians discovered that they woke in the morning, 
after sleeping soundly, with their nightcaps on their heads, and those 
heads not separated from their shoulders; that their very comfortable 
houses were not heaps of smoking ruins ; that their wives and daughters 
were still in the ition to drive daily to Hancock’s, or Howell and 
James’s ; that their cooks were permitted to prepare their daily—frugal 
—meals ; that their newspapers were aired as regularly as usual, and 


served up as 7 as before with the accompanying eggs and 


muffins ; when these things forced themselves, at last, upon the Bel- 
gravian mind, they came to the conclusion that they had been somewhat 
premature in supposing that every man whom they met with a mous- 
tache was a Mazzini, and every low-looking fellow a Ledgs Rollin. 

It was true Mr. Poppyhead’s house was crammed with foreigners, and 
the worthy Puseyite had been unable to turn them out, the bargain being 
too securely made by the Vicomte de Pi au. It was equally true 
that the aboresaid oreigners were not the quietest or the genteelest 
neighbours whom the Belgravians could have desired, and that an atmo- 
sphere of tobacco had superseded the patchouli which they had been in the 
habit of respiring. But, as far as appearances went, there was nothing 
to lead to the belief that the services of the Coldstream Guards or 
the Horse Artillery were especially required to put down the suspected 
anarchists. 

Matters were, therefore, suffered to go on in the usual way, and the 
Belgravians found a newer occupation in studying electro-biology and 
watching the visible motion of the earth, —pursuits quite as useful as those 
which engaged the attention of the inhabitants of the Quintessential king- 
dom when Panurge and Pantagruel paid it a visit. 

But although Mr. Poppyhead’s tenants were not the revolutionary cut- 
throats which all foreigners are, in some quarters, supposed to be, they 
were still far from taking rank amongst the angels. Wise as serpents 
they possibly might be; harmless as doves they certainly were not. And 
yet their dealings were chiefly amongst these feathered emblems of inno- 
cence; but, we grieve to say, it was more with the object of depriving 
them of their feathers than of profiting by their example. 

As we have permitted sald si this allusion to their habits, we may as 
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well withdraw the veil altogether, and favour the world with the full- 
length — of the leading members of the Cosmopolite Club. 

The Vicomte de Pigarreau, who was its President, has already been 
introduced to the public, but not yet sufficiently described. Although 
ty was, doubtless, a shining feature in his character, and had, as 
said, rendered him so dear to the elder branch of the Bourbons, he pos- 
sessed other qualities which made him dearer still to the community at 

. In this aye of testimonials few men had, perhaps, received so 
many as the Vicomte de Pigarreau. The quantity of parchment on 
which his name had been inseribed afforded the most convincing proof 
how greatly he had been sought after, and the advertising columns of the 
ves papers were constantly recording some act that increased his cele- 

ity. The tone and manner of these documents were of the most affee- 
tionate kind, and if the intentions which they expressed could have been 
carried out, it is more than likely that the Vicomte would even have been 
boarded and lodged at the public expense. But he was of too generous 
a nature to allow of this excess of friendly feeling, which, as he used to 
observe, would have entirely destroyed his independence; and, to avoid 
attentions which from their frequency actually became importunate, he 
had recourse to the device of changing his name and residence every now 
and then, though it was not long before the exercise of his singular virtues 
brought him into the old predicament. But besides the addresses which 
were constantly being forwarded to him, the number of valuable objects 
which came into his possession at different periods, without purchase, was 
something quite extraordinary ; and if the Vicomte had entertained the fancy 
of making a collection—in illustration of modern art—there are few houses 
that would have exhibited so fine adisplay. Long practice had matured 
his very decided penchants, and we are of opinion that it would have been 
extremely difficult to find a person of finer taste than the Vicomte in the 
choice of a costly dressing-case, a splendid bracelet, or richly mounted 
jewel, an elaborately ornamented fowling-piece, a handsome service of 
plate or china, or any similar accompaniment to a gentleman’s “ having;” 
neither would it have been particularly easy to have made a better selec- 
tion of the individuals who were destined to furnish any of the above- 
mentioned articles. But the Vicomte de Pigarreau—as we continue, at 
resent, to call him—was not one who cared to make an exhibition of his 
Fomicile; he was, moreover, slightly capricious, and, after the charm of 
novelty had faded, disembarrassed himself of the objets that surrounded 
him as eagerly as he acquired them. He had an aged relative—the only 
one, indeed, with whom he continued on terms of intimacy—whose 
passion was exactly opposite to his, and who loved to gather where others 
thought only of dispersing. This old virtuoso was an uncle of the Vi- 
comte de Pigarreau—on the sinister side—and as he was rich and likely, 
one day, to “cut up” well, the profuse nobleman was in the constant habit 
of sending him the numerous things he no longer desired to keep. But 
the Vicomte’s relative had his peculiar notions also, and he indulged them 
te such an extent as to give to his intercourse with his nephew the com- 
plete air of a matter of business, and would never consent to receive & 
single present without forcing upon him a sum of money in return, and, 
at the same time, drawing up a memorandum of the particulars. These 
interchanges of — the old gentleman, who was a sort of wag in his 
way, used facetiously to call “pledges of mutual affection.” “They were,” 
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he said, “ ially serviceable in ing even the ties of relation- 
ship. The alates people of each other when all other means failed. 
In a world like this, where the takers sigue outnumbered the givers, 
it was not only pleasant but wise to establish reciprocity of action.’’ Few 
— understood reciprocity better than the Vicomte, or practised it more 

iformly, Thus, in his dealings with an utter stranger, he would never 
admit of an hour’s delay in coming to a settlement. The instant a trades- 
man sent in a bill—if he happened to be at home—he invariably gave 
him one in return. ‘Bill for bill” was his motto; and, viewing the 
matter in a commercial light, he took care that nothing should occur to 
disturb the circulation of his paper. To have called it in would, he 
thought, have so disturbed the market and brought on so heavy a crash, 
that he never could be induced to countenance such a measure. On 
this point, as well as on several others, he recorded his opinions, in 
the + of a private journal, and as we have been allowed access to the 
volume, we may have it in our power to furnish some extracts from it 
hereafter. 

By the ubiquit which marked the Vicomte’s movements, the universal 
character of his dealings, the extent of his travels, the variety of lan- 

and customs with which he was familiar, his profound knowledge 
of costume, and the admirable way in which he “made up,” and, more 
than all, by the amount of his savoir vivre, he fully established his right 
to the Presidential chair of the Cosmopolite Club. 

We hope it will not be thought to detract from his ability to occupy 
that chair, when we state that the Vicomte de Pigarreau was an English- 
man; and that if amongst his many aliases he had a better right to one 
name than another, that name was Jones. Modern statistics have satis- 
factorily shown how easy it is for a person so designated to pass in a 
crowd, and the Vicomte—to use his own expression—he invariably “ fell 
back upon it.” 

The Vice-President of the Cosmopolites, General Baron Wacken van 
der Cuyck XXXVI., was in reality a foreigner. Belgium might have 
claimed him for her son, and had, indeed, done so on more than one 
occasion, but she never could keep him,—he was so fond of roving, and 
found the confinement of his native country so irksome. He was born 
near the village of Waterloo, but travellers might look in vain for his 
ancestral chateau, as it was utterly destroyed by the French artillery -in 
the same furious cannonade that riddled the walls of Hougoumont, and 
made daylight shine through the farm of Mont St. Jean. It was a 
stirring thing to listen to the General's account of the manner in which 
he—then only a boy of fifteen—defended the home of his infancy, in his 
father’s absence on the field of battle, against four squadrons of Imperial 
hussars who were ordered by Napoleon himself to charge the chateau ; 
a duty which the military reader will immediately perceive (without the 
aid of the King of Prussia’s instructions) falls so completely within the 
range of the operations of light cavalry. 

That his youthful gallantry did not pass unrewarded was attested b 
the national order of “The Flying Lion” (Le Lion se sauvant), which 
hung at his button-hole. It was his only consolation, for he never again 
beheld his sire, whose fate was sealonste in mystery. It was supposed 
by some that Baron Wacken van der Cuyck XXXV. was the officer who 
headed that brilliant retrograde movement upon Brussels, in which every 
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one concerned earned the above-mentioned order of ay espa, but as 
he did not come back to ask for it, it was bestowed upon his son to com- 
memorate both the father’s exploits and his own ; so, at least, our friend, 
the General, said. How Wacken van der Cuyck XXXVI. grew up to 
man’s estate, and how he served his country, it would take us too long to re- 
cite; but it is a fact which deserves notice inthe history of this gallant fellow, 
that, though nursed in the lap of battle, and obtaining such distinguished 
brevet ek, he was fonder of the arts of peace than those of war, and never 
in private life developed his acquaintance with apni stratagems, save in 
the solitary instance of not allowing any one to turn his flank, if he could 
by any possibility prevent it. He was of a genial and hospitable nature, and 
liked nothing better than assembling a number of “ his fellow-creatures” 
round his board, particularly if that Raied were covered with green cloth, 
and the guests who flocked to it came with money in their pockets. The 
General excelled in all games, both of chance xs | skill, and had acquired 
the happy art of rendering the former subservient to the latter. His 
manners were popular, and his philosophy imperturbable. No one, of 
course, could doubt his courage any more than his integrity; and it was 
even said that he had, on one or two occasions, allowed himself to be 
“kicked,” merely for the sake of showing the extreme serenity of his 
mind under circumstances of difficulty. His intimacy with the Wists 
de Pigarreau was a very close one. They had many objects in common, 
and were united by bonds of more than ordinary interest—of compound 
interest, in fact, as bonds like theirs were very naturally associated with. 
There was, moreover, a family connexion between them, the Vicomte’s 
third wife, whose union with that nobleman had not been considered 
legal, in consequence of two former wives of his being still alive, havin 
formed a morganatic marriage with the Baron Wacken van der Cuyek 
XXXVI., who was even more deeply involved in matrimonial ties than 
his accomplished friend. 

The Herzog Wolfgang Henker von Donnerblitz, Landgrave of Grab- 
allerley, and Stammvater of the ancient house of the Spitzbuben, was an 
efficient and influential Cosmopolite. He was a mediatised Prince—that 
is to say, had been sacrificed for the interest of others; but whether he 
ceased to be a reigning Duke at the treaty of Vienna, or renounced his 
rights at a later period, we are quite unable to say. In spite, however, 
of his political deprivation, he was firmly attached to the German Diet, 
and no one who ever saw the manner in which he made play at breakfast, 
dinner, or supper, could for an instant entertain a doubt on the subject. 
He was a strong, stout-built man, with a head like a bullet, and very 
little hair on it; but to make amends for the absence of what Mr. Row- 
land calls “ the greatest ornament of the human frame,” his active jaws 
bristled from ear to ear as if with a cheval de frise. To this high-born 
Teuton was assigned the hospitable control of the establishment, and the 
manner in which he acquitted himself of the duties of “ Kelner-und- 
Proviantmeister” told very much in his favour. This was the less 
extraordinary, perhaps, when we remember that the Herzog had since his 
retirement from public life given himself up almost entirely to the consi- 
deration of the great questions of eating and drinking, mae assuming an 
impenetrable incognito, had actually officiated in the capacity of steward, 
butler, and occasionally of waiter, at one of those table-d’hétes on the 
banks of the Rhine oe Ras six hundred strangers of distinction dine at 
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least three times a day, and where the principle of cookery is carried so 
far that even the hot medicinal springs are flavoured by nature to 
resemble mock turtle. 


He might have continued in this congenial employment until apoplexy — 


quietly closed his career, but for a ridiculous mistake which he happened 
to make in the stormy year of 1848. At that revolutionary period, 
when thrones and dynasties were tumbling about people’s ears, and the 
motto of every crowned head was“ sauve qui peut,” the Duke imagined that 
it was necessary for him also to fly, and, in the fancy that he was saving 
the crown jewels, carried off all the silver forks and spoons at the Chur- 
Saal. Since that time his Highness had “lived about,” chiefly in Paris, 
and, as his hereditary domains had long been confiscated without a 
chance of recovery, he had nothing left for it but to make it out, as well 
as he could, on the proceeds arising from the sale of those identical forks 
and spoons. When that alchemy ceased, he lent his name and counte- 
nance to another, and became one of the directors of the “ Exploitation 
Aurifique de tous les Pays,” in which capacity he now came over to 
England. As he was a heavy, grave-looking man, and wore spectacles 
Sadleaphig in them, as the Germans habitually do—he doubled the réle 
of maitre dhotel with that of croupier at the pleasant little evening 
entertainments which were speedily set on foot at ‘“‘ The Cosmopolite.” 

Another distinguished member was the Marquis del Birbante, not very 
distantly related to the illustrious family of the Collipendenti. Like 
many of his class, his patrimony was small, and when he came into 

ssession of the old castle in the Apennines, he found in it nothing but 
a gallery of pictures, the heir-loom of his family. These, it is true, were 
ae! valuable, being chiefly Raffaelles, Titians, Da Vincis, and so 

such as we only see in the palazzi of Italian nobles—but it was long, 
very long, before he could be brought to listen to the representations of 
his Intendant, and agree to sell the portraits of his ancestors. At length, 
in a moment of intense agony, having subsisted for three months on the 
acorns of the ilex (a tree which grows very profusely in the Apennines) 
and the produce of his fwsil and fishing-rod (which, with water from the 
foaming torrent, constituted his sole aliment), he fell in with an English 
millionaire, who tempted him with so large a sum that we should be 
ashamed to mention the amount. To that Englishman he sold his 
favourite Raffaelle; it was a portrait of the Doge Antonio Seroccone, 
and, according to his own account, he never knew peace of mind after- 
wards. He abandoned his castle, repaired to Rome, fell in with sharpers, 
lost his money, and again broke in upon the heir-loom, repeating the 
act, we are sorry to say, until nothing remained to him but the name 
and complexion of his forefathers. His own and his country’s ruin 
happening about the same time, he borrowed a hurdy-gurdy from a 
friend, and fled across the Alps, and in this disguise eventually reached 
London, where his talents soon recommended him to the notice of the 
Vicomte de Pigarreau, himself an ardent lover of Art. 

We must be briefer in our enumeration of the other chief members of 
the Club. 

There was Mynheer Wouter van Schobbejak, a Dutch gentleman, for- 
merly a merchant in Amsterdam, his dealings being in the general line, 
sometimes herrings, sometimes tulips, sometimes precious stones, accord- 
ing to the wants of the market—or his own. He had possessed some of 
the finest diamonds in Europe, but they were gone; yet he cherished their 
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memory so dearly that he constantly oovante himself in imitating them 
in paste, and the produce of his ingenuity he set as high a value upon as 
on the originals, and now and then—when re would have bargains— 
made nearly as much money by them. Wouter van Schobbejak had 
enemies in the Syndicate, and to avoid a conspiracy which was set on foot 
to deprive him of his liberty, he quitted Holland. Like the generality of 
his countrymen, he was as mute as a fish, and could drink like one ; only 
instead of water he preferred Schiedam. 

Heinrich Wiirfelspieler was another merchant who had joined the Club, 
bringing to it a great deal of very valuable 7 baprion He was a native 
of Bremen, or Hamburg, or some other of the cities, —which, nobody 
knew to a certainty,—but that he did belong to one of them was evident 
by the free use he made of everything that came into his hands. He had 
speculated largely in his time, and been “unfortunate ;” assuredly from 
no fault of his, for he always did his best to control fortune. A slight 
trait may serve to indicate his character. Of a mathematical turn, he had 
studied cubic equations so deeply, that he could tell you to a certainty which 
side of the dice would turn uppermost whenever he handled the box. 

There were, besides : 

Don Lopez de Malacostumbrado, a grandee of Spain of the (very) 
first class, who exercised the privilege of wearing his hat on all occasions, 
and was, of course, a knight of the Golden Fleece ; Senhor José Ma- 
noel da Lobo, a retired wine-merchant from Lisbon, whose grandfather 
was Grand Inquisitor, and great-grandfather a Jew, and though not a 
grandee of Spain, wore three hats at the same time ; Count Harrach von 
Sneezum, Feldzeugmeister in the service of the Prince of Lippe-Salvi ; 
Count Wrzyszckskewski, a distinguished Pole, who, out of Poland, went 
by the name of X Y Z; Monsieur Loupgarou, from Lyons; M. de 
Crottenville, from Paris; M. Coupegorge, from Marseilles; M. Colin 
Tampon, a military gentleman from Geneva, who sold his services to the 
best bidder ; Cincinnatus W. Sloaker, the wealthy American banker, 
and his first cousin, Goahead T. Smith, of Tadmor-ville, Kentucky ; 
Major O'Reilly, of the Austrian service; Colonel Blazer, who had come 
over to settle the debts of the Columbian and Bolivian republics, and con- 
tract a few on his own account; and a sprinkling of English gentlemen 
who answered, some of them, to the names they bore in early life. Mr. 
Crankshaw, the Yorkshire horse-dealer, was one of these, though, from some 
unexplained cause, he did not stand A 1 at Tattersall’s; Mr. Balders, 
the bill-broker, was another; Mr. Spokes, the attorney, who had recentl 
taken his name off the rolls—as a precautionary measure—was a thi 
As to’the Reverend Mr. Wadbrook, his writings had caused him to 
be so well known — particularly to the Mendicity Society — that to 
have stifled his fame under any other designation, would have been an 
act of pure injustice to himself; he —reeney retained his clerical 
appellation, and was the person on whom it devolved to act as secretary 
and say grace at the Club. 


Cuaprer XI. 


HOW THE COSMOPOLITE CLUB GAVE THEIR FIRST GRAND ENTERTAIN- 
MENT FOR THE SEASON, AND WHO WERE INVITED. 


EnGuisH society has commonly been reproached for its obstructive- 
ness, but, amongst the changes wrought by the Exhibition of 1851, 
c 2 
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facility of intercourse seems in a fair way of being carried out on a much’ 
more liberal scale than heretofore. 

Such was the thought that passed through the mind of the Vicomte 
de Pigarreau, as he sat at breakfast in the little room which he called 
his “ study”—the same that was usianny used by Mr. Poppyhead for 
his “oratory.” He had been reading the morning papers, and saw 
there an account of the proposed courtesies between the omnibus drivers 
of London and their brethren of the whip in Paris, when the latter come 
over in state on a visit to this country; and it struck him that he could 
scarcely hit upon a better plan for making the Cosmopolite Club well 
known, than by issuing cards of invitation to a select number of the 
beau monde. 

The Vicomte accordingly summoned a meeting of the Committee, and 
having laid before them his views on the subject, it was unanimously re- 
we that his proposition should be adopted; and the Reverend Arthur 
Wadbrook, whose “ Red-book” experience was so considerable, was in- 
structed to prepare a list of guests, and make the necessary communi- 
cations. The form of invitation, when pruned of its amplifications, in 
which the reverend secretary was apt to indulge, was simple enough, 


and ran as follows : 
** Poppyhead House, Belgravia, April 14. 


“The President and Members of the Cosmopolite Club, established 
for the season of 1851, under the most distinguished auspices, request 
the honour of your company to dinner on Wednesday, the 30th of 
April, at 8 o'clock. 

“ The favour of an answer will oblige.” 


‘“‘ Gentlemanlike and to the purpose,” said the Vicomte de Pigarreau, 
when he gave it out in the above shape. “I think it will take.” 

He was right: it did take, and fourteen out of the twenty gentlemen 
invited, replied in the affirmative. 

As we have given an outline of the hosts, it may not be out of place 
to mention who were their guests on this occasion. -We shall not take 
them in the regular order oF pestellense; but just as their names happen 
to turn up. 

Lord Phaeton comes first; a remarkable man in every point of view, 
moral or physical. An eager politician, an eloquent orator, a popular 
lawyer, a scholar, a philosopher, and a man of science; vehement in de- 
bate, versatile in opinion, of restless activity in mind and body; at one 
moment reforming abuses, at another resisting all progress; serious, 
sportive, een te oracular; sometimes right, often wrong; con- 
stantly troublesome, never tame. There is nothing so various that he 
has not attempted; few pursuits so opposite in which he-has not been 
successful. One day he may be heard winding his horn before a pack of 
beagles, in the midst of vineyards and olive groves ; on the next he will 
be five hundred miles off, gravely delivering a discourse on light in a 
foreign language, to a body of learned Academicians. At sunrise you 
may find him in his study, buried in the abstrusest depths of a question 
to determine some theory in optics; at sunset you will see him heading a 
fray to settle the right of poaching at the expense of the optics of 
his opponents, A voluminous writer—nothing comes amiss to him ; 
a Vos gaan talker—no subject is too discursive. He has written a novel 
which nobody reads, and set a fashion in pantaloons which nobody wears ; 
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but, on the other hand, he has given his name to a carriage which every- 
body has adopted. The men abuse and like him; the women shudder 
and adore. He is the life and soul of the Beefsteak Club, the terror of the 
House of Lords, and the delight of the drawing-room and boudoir. He 
has climbed very high, and—like his classical namesake—has had a 
severe tumble, but nothing can destroy his elasticity; the oftener you 
knock him down the more vigorous he rises to renew the attack. He is 
deeply attached to science, and immoderately fond of gamer ges d 
if there is anything eccentric in its indulgence. It was for the latter 
reason, most likely, that he went to dine with the Cosmopolites. 

Sir Hercules Barrytone is the next on our list, the leader of opinion in 
all that relates to the Fine Arts. A perfect musician, a clever painter, a 
skilful architect, a thorough linguist, an admirable raconteur, an accom- 
plished man of the world, vo. i above all, an exquisite critic. In all 
matters of taste his judgment is law, whether in the studio or before the 
curtain. The first glance that a débutante turns to learn her probable 
fate is directed to “his side of the house ;” the place where Sir Hercules 
sits being the cynosure of every eye. Like Laura’s Count, “ his ‘ brava’ 
is decisive”—“ the deep damnation of his ‘bah’” settles the matter at 
once. But no one ever “ wishes Aim five fathoms under the Rialto,” for 
the generosity of his nature tempers the severity of his criticism, and the 
frown of dissatisfaction is much seldomer seen on his brow than the smile 
of approbation which lights up his good-natured, manly features. His 
rank, the position which he holds in the world, and his high mental qua- 
lifications, would have led him to the goal through whatever avenue he 
chose the path to fame, but he has dedicated himself to the cause of Art, 
and, unswayed by personal ambition, remains faithful to his trust. Au 
reste, Sir Hercules has no objection to amusement, wherever it presents 
itself in the form to which gentlemen are accustomed, and, as far as ap- 
peacances went, there was nothing in Poppyhead House to turn his horses’ 

eads away from. 

Colonel Sidrophel follows, reminding everybody at first sight of King 
Churles the First, till, on a closer examination, they find it is King 
Charles—without his head. As a member of the House of Commons, he 
is known more by the frequency of his voice than the force of his argu- 
ments. ‘ Nullum quod non tetigit’”’ might safely be said of him, but the 
. comparison with the variously endowed poet goes no further. He is the 
great champion of everything that the rest of the world thinks not worth 
defending,—the great antagonist of those evils which poe must go out 
of their way to discover. He has distinguished himself as a friend of the 
Hamadryads of Hyde Park, the sooty nymphs whom no metamorphosis 
can 0" mig his latest exploit was a crusade against barrel-organs, 
because they made more noise than himself,—and his highest aim in 
legislation a bill of pains and penalties against those who play on them. 
He detests the Whigs, finds fault with the Tories, divides the House on 
every question. that he introduces himself, and is always in a minority of 
One. Apart from his political eccentricities, which are exceedingly harm- 
less, he is generally considered a very good fellow. ° 

Mr. Belial Fitz-Isaac—who succeeds—is a politician of a different calibre, 
an orator of a different stamp. His party hate him for his talent, envy 
him for his eloquence, and fear him for his wit—of which he enjoys the 
monopoly; his opponents applaud him, because he saves them the trouble 
of putting his followers on a wrong scent. He is a novelist, too, of no 
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mean celebrity, and has preserved many a fly in amber, but since he 
became a mech he has eschewed hin, 
“ Scorning the degrees 
By which he did ascend.” 
Many people think he would, after all, find literature a better trade than 
itics. 

a we — oy 0 off describing, or the dinner will get cold, and sum 

e rest com in a single raph. 
wP Besides those een td have at 2 Rene were—Lord Dolphin 
and his inseparable friend Sir George Woodcock, who did not altogether 
live upon suction, though appearances favoured that hypothesis; Mr. 
Meadows Reynard; Lord Spritsail; the Earl of Handicap; Captain 
Sweepstakes; the Marquis of Neverdie; Mr. Augustus Shamrock; “The 
O’Daisy;” and that celebrated individual Mr. Jolly Green. 

A man’s morality may be doubtful—or rather, there may be no doubt 
at all about Tf yet his manners may be very agreeable; perhaps, the 
more agreeable he is, the greater the chance of ‘his having nothing of the 
saint in his composition, just as it sometimes happens that the prettiest 
women we meet have the worst reputation. The Vicomte de Pigarreau 
belonged to this category. He had begun life as a gentleman-spend- 
thrift; he carried it on as a gentleman-swindler. The oe of the nut 
had long since disa but the husk remained, and he was able to do 
the honours of the Club with as much ease as if the decoration which he 
wore on his breast had actually been bestowed upon him by his sovereign 
for his public services or high moral worth. We have seen a pincushion 
made to look so like the Legion of Honour as to deceive even the best 
judges at a distance. As Emerson says, “It is natural to believe in 

men.” 

Not that any of the personages who favoured the Cosmopolites with 
their society (save one) imagined for a moment that the present inmates 
of Mr. Poppyhead’s house had hired his principles with the chairs and 
tables. A dinner is always a dinner, and when there is a mystery for 
the dessert, it is so much the more worth eating. 

This dinner was faultless. Messrs. Calipash and Sweetbread, the great 
Belgravian purveyors, were close at hand, and it would have been saying 
little for the diplomatic skill of the Committee, if the very best that their 
cuisine and cellar could furnish had not been added to the manifold 
resources of the Club. When you happen to have a house in Belgravia 
and will pay the rent before it is due, that London tradesman must be a 
rara avis who, having heard of the fact, refuses to overwhelm you with 
everything he has to dispose of. Suppose even that he never gets paid, 
when the break-up takes place it serves the victim for an advertisement, 
which seems to be all that people live for in these days of publicity. 

Perhaps it may be thought that the rank and file of the Club might 
not pass muster so easily as their accomplished chief, notwithstanding 
their high-sounding titles and the crachats which they wore; but he must 
be an inexorable philosopher, who, witha “ rouget en papillote,” a “ca- 
neton braise aux tits pois,” ora dish of “cailles a l'ecarlate” before 
him, can turn aside from the delicacy and coolly ask his neighbour if he 
is a. ae and a ! 

istinguished guests made no such mistake. They ate the goods 
the gods provided them, and never questioned the source "of the supply. 
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Whoever sent the meat, it was plain that the devil had nothing to do 
with the dressing, unless the Mohammedan belief be true, that Eblis 
himself was the inventor of the art of cookery. The wine, too, was 
equally unexceptionable ; and if the Cosmopolites did not imbibe so freely 
as their visitors, the fact must be ascribed to their continental habits, 
or to some other cause no less cogent. There were exceptions, of 
course. Colonel Blazer and Mynheer van Schobbejak both got drunk 
before the cloth was off the table; but as the wine made the silent 
Dutchman talk, and tied the tongue of the noisy Irishman, the general 
tone of the conversation was greatly improved thereby. It was, to a 
certain extent, kept down by the Vicomste de Pigarreau, whose tact 
enabled him at once to perceive how far it, was desirable to go with the 
present company, if the Club were desirous of making a favourable 
im ion. He took the lead, therefore, and being really a person of 
information—though his knowledge had occasionally been acquired in 
situations somewhat scabreuses—discoursed in such an off-hand style, 
that, coupled with his genuine hospitality and good-humour, he was 
unanimously voted a very pleasant, agreeable fellow. 

The Vicomte’s aide-de-camps had their instructions also, and performed 
their parts tolerably well, only suffering just so much of the cloven foot 
to peep out as gave them the air of men of the world. Had only one 
language been spoken, and that in its purity, the task of seeming to be 
what they were not would have been one of some difficulty; but here 
was a Babel of tongues, in the midst of which, with faulty pronunciation 
on one side, and imperfect comprehension on the other, a chance of 
escape was offered when the conversation took a hazardous turn. The 
Cosmopolites carefully kept to themselves the extent of their acquaintance 
with the English language; it imposed a reserve upon what they said, 
and encouraged their guests to speak more freely. ‘They knew this fact, 
that a man who speaks his native dialect, discloses much more of his real 
character than he who is hampered by foreign turns of expression, We 
have, most of us, seen this when a Frenchman, for instance, addresses us 
in bad English. His mutilations and mistakes exalt us so much in our 
own opinions, that while we laugh at them—which we always do—we 
are half inclined to take pity on the poor fellow’s ridiculous simplicity. 
But try him on the other tack: give him an inkling that you can speak 
French, and he is off at score, dragging you after him in utter bewilder- 
ment, and thoroughly convinced that in every maze of intrigue and 
ingenuity the Frenchman walks at ease, while you—in. spite. of your 
good opinion of yourself—are only a stupid blockhead. 

Neither Captain Sweepstakes nor the Earl of Handicap entertained 
this belief of themselves under any circumstances, and they were not in a 
cen to try the alternative of embarking in “any d——d foreign 
ingo,” as they graphically observed. So they laid it on in English, and 

rfectly astonished “the Hedgehog ”’—as they rane called Der 

erzog von Donnerblitz—by the quantity of turf slang with which the 
overwhelmed him, making him, as they said, look “ very small” indeed. 
He bore their triumph very patiently, having a private opinion of his own 
that there was a remedy in the house for taking the conceit out of them. 

But to see this remedy applied, it is necessary that the party—and the 
reader—should walk up-stairs. 
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MARIA ERNACH’S FIRST AND LAST PILGRIMAGE. 


By tae Avutuor or “Seven YEARS IN THE WEDDED LIFE OF A 
Roman CATHOLIC.” 


THE FIRST PILGRIMAGE. 


I. 


In one of the lower rooms of a house situated in the outskirts of 
Vienna, was assembled, one fine summer’s evening, a group of persons, 
talking eagerly. The windows stood open, facing the road, and the 
setting sun streamed full upon the speakers—that sun which on the mor- 
row would rise on the annual pilgrimage to Mariazell, the Austrian 
government having fixed that event to take place, the year we are writing 
of, on the 26th of July. 

The Widow Ernach, mistress of the house, sat near one of the windows. 
She was a comely dame in feature, but her figure was remarkably stout. 
Her fingers plied busil their employment—a work which was not unlike 


what the English knitting. At a convenient distance from her, so 
that the whisperings of her two lovers—if the reader shall find they have 
a claim to that title—might not reach the maternal ear, sat Maria 
Ernach, as lovely a daughter as ever woman was troubled with, possess- 
ing all the wilfulness of an only child, and a very considerable ; oe of 
that vanity which is commonly supposed to attend youth and beauty. 
She was pursuing no occupation, having enough to do in flirting with her 


admirers alternately, and to keep them both in good humour. 

Jacopo Romelli, whose name bespoke his Italian origin, could not 
be less than six-and-thirty years of age. He was a well-made, symme- 
trical man, towering an inch or two above six feet in height, with a coun- 
tenance dark and warm as his own land, and supereminently beautiful, 
though toa keen observer its expression would have been disagreeable. 
He had come to Vienna a stranger. It was not known who or what he 
was, but, as his means appeared to be ample, he was universally looked 
upon as a man of fortutte, and treated with consideration. The evening 

uently saw him a guest at Madame Ernach’s, attracted thither, it was 
shrewdly suspected, by the charms of Maria, and he now sat apart, lower- 
ing and angry, at some real or fancied preference he had observed ac- 
corded to his rival. . 

Francis Clairfait, a Viennese by birth, looked ten or twelve years the 
junior of Romelli. He was sitting on a table at Maria’s elbow, snipping 
a piece of paper into little bits with her scissors. He was a frank-hearted, 
aap ©, Noma young man, with regular features and auburn hair. As 
to the beauty which distinguished Romelli he had it not; but the same 
physiognomist who doubted the face of the Italian would have trusted 
that of Clairfait at the first glance. It has been said he was a distant 
relative of the celebrated general whose name he bore; but whether 
that was the fact or not cannot matter to this narrative. There could 
be little doubt that he contemplated making Maria Ernach his wife. 
Some of his kindred gave themselves airs, and said she was beneath 
him, for, independently of his gentle birth, he had a large fortune; 
whilst Maria, though brought up in all the attributes of a gentle- 
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woman, had been reduced since her father’s death, whose income was 
derived from a government situation, to comparative obscurity. Francis 
Clairfait professed the Protestant faith, the only circumstance which in 
Madame cones eyes could tell against the match. But as her own 
husband had likewise been of the same creed, it might be supposed that 
her opposition would not be very formidable. 

“Children have come to a pretty pass now-a-days!” ejaculated the 
Jady. ‘Had my mother, when I was living under the parental roof, 
desired me not to make the pilgrimage, I should dutifully have obeyed 
her.” 

“But she was not so unreasonable,” answered Francis Clairfait. 

«‘ And I have never yet been,” added Maria, in a whisper. 

“True enough, child,” interposed her mother. ‘ Your poor father— 
may the saints rest him, though I have my doubts of it—was as good a 
man, barring he was a heretic, and as kind a husband, barring his obsti- 
nacy, as could well be found. Recollect his obstinacy about these holy 
pilgrimages! calling them mummery, and all the unsaintly names that 
came uppermost.” Here the lady devoutly crossed herself; her example 
was followed by the Italian, whilst a smile lurked in the gay blue eye of 
Francis Clairfait. ‘And never would he suffer you to go to the shrine, 
though I prayed my tongue out.” 

** And yet you object to it now,” Francis was beginning to remonstrate ; 
when the lady continued : 

“ T cannot accompany Maria, and she is a deal too”—handsome, she 
was going to add, but she checked herself in time—*“ light-headed to go 
without me.” 

“Make an effort, madame, and venture upon the journey,” advised 
Clairfait. 

“If ideas have advanced of late years, as you sometimes so osten- 
pone ¢ inform me, the thoughtlessness of young men has not improved,” 
retorted Dame Ernach, throwing her eyes upwards after a severe look at 
Francis. ‘ Could anybody, arrived at a sober age, and in possession of 
their sober senses, imagine that, being the size I am, I could toil to 
Mariazell and not die upon the road? I once saw a human being die of 
a sun-stroke, Master Clairfait: perhaps you never did ?” 

“ The good lady, Bravantor, has promised to take every careof me,” 
Maria ventured to remark. 

“ Pshaw to Dame Bravantor !”’ replied Madame Ernach, having no 
confuting argument at hand. 

“‘ My cousins, too, are going,” continued Maria; but her sentence was 
suddenly cut short by the irascible dame. 

‘Cousins be smothered! And better for them, too, than to go dancing 
off to Mariazell by themselves.” 

“Three parts of the young women in Vienna are now making their 
preparations for departure,” pleaded the good-humoured Austrian, “and 
Maria, never having been, is naturally anxious, as a devout Catholic——’”’ 

“There, there, Master Francis, you need not trouble yourself to throw 
ridicule on our faith. Devout Catholic !—well, so she is, and means to 
remain so.”’ 

“Indeed I used the words in no disrespectful sense,” urged the 
young man. 

“ Perhaps not,” answered the dame; “but I have not been tied toa 
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heretic hard upon thirty years to be ignorant now of their steadfast un- 
belief. You have no more faith in the miracles—no, nor, I verily believe, 
in the Virgin herself—than you have in me.” 

“ But I do not seek——” 

“The less said the better, Master Francis. Let the matter drop. 
Maria is going—an obstinate girl will have her own way. I wish I had 
followed the example of my sister Teresa, who has been wise enough 
never to let a come between her and her own will; I should at 
least not have been plagued with Maria, She will think of my words 
when the ill comes over her that the journey will bring forth.” 

“ But I don’t see any ill in the matter,” persisted Clairfait. “What ill 
or harm can there be in Maria’s doing what thousands of others do?” 

“ The ill is in this, Francis Clairfait, that she goes in opposition to my 
will. And when a child wilfully disobeys a parent, no good will attend 
her. Mind, I tell it you beforehand. You are laughing, Master Francis! 

when the evil has come, you will laugh on the other side of your 
mouth.” 

“‘ Dear mamma,” interrupted Maria, “if I thought my going could 
hurt you, or any one else, I would be locked in my room for a month 
rather than attempt it.” , 

‘“‘Have the goodness to let the subject rest, Maria; you know your 
mind is made up. Do you still purpose going, Mr. Francis ?” 

“If Maria does. That is the only thing which takes me.” 

‘‘ Jesu mend the irreligion of men !” ejaculated the lady, crossing her- 
self. .‘ You will enter upon this holy work—a, pilgrimage to the image 
of the Virgin—an image which performs miracles—with no worthier 
motive than that of accompanying a pretty girl! Take care, young 
man, that your sinfulness is not in some way visited upon you.” 

“There is no sinfulness to visit,” answered Clairfait. ‘I don’t pre- 
tend to go as a pilgrim, as a believer in the—the image and the miracles,” 
he continued, cramming his handkerchief into his mouth to hide a laugh. 
* T shall go to take care of Maria, to shield her from harm.” 

“ But you will kneel at the shrine ?” exclaimed the Italian, fiercely, his 
eyes shooting fire at Clairfait. 

“Not unlikely. Is there any harm in that? It will not be the first 
time I have gone the pilgrimage and knelt there.” 

“ Tt is these heretical unbelievers that bring down the displeasure of 
the saints upon us,” hissed Romelii in the ear of Madame Ernach. 
“They join in our holy ceremonies but to stare and to ridicule. May 
the period that is to witness their extermination from the earth be 
hastened !” 

“« Two can play at that wish, signor,” laughed the Austrian. ‘“ How- 
ever, we are content to let you alone, and your faith also, and to allow 

as much space upon the earth as you can conveniently occupy. It 
would be but civil of you Catholics to accord us the same favours.” 

Romelli growled an answer of defiance, and at the same moment 
Francis was called out by some friends. Maria started up and approached 
Romelli. 

“Signor, put away this ill-humour, or I will not speak to you for a 
to come.” 

* Leave me alone, Maria, and go to your chosen lover there.” 

“ T will not leave you alone ; and as to a chosen lover,” answered she, 
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tossing back her curls, ‘I have not chosen anybody. I mean to live an 
old maid, like aunt Teresa. Jacopo! I hate sulky people. Look pleased 
again, if only to oblige me.” 

_ “ You can wind me round your little finger, Maria,” he whispered, 
looking positively beautiful as he gazed into her face, and passionately, 
but under the semblance of gallantry, retained and kissed her ha 

“ Beware how you abuse the power you have — over me, or pro- 
voke the jealousy that would surely set fire to my brain.” 

“ And you go not this pilgrimage ?” 

“‘T would go to the end of the world with thee. Yet, Maria,” he 
added, aloud, “ neglect not your mother’s warning.” 

“When a parent speaks, a child should listen and obey,” interposed 
Madame Ernach. ‘“ Command from me has long been laid aside; but 
I implore you, Maria, once for all, give up the pilgrimage for this 

ear. 


“It is your mother who speaks to you,” uttered the Italian—*“ the 
mother who gave you birth. By the sin of disobedience fell our first 


nts.” 
“ Do as I wish you, my child,” repeated her mother, “and may all 


happiness henceforth be — ” 

**T must look forward to next year, then,” sighed Maria, the tears 
gathering in her eye. 

It was a bitter sacrifice. Few can tell with what eager excitement the 
Austrian girls look forward to the yearly pilgrimage to Mariazell. 

“‘ Believe me, child,” resumed Madame Ernach, “it would be toil to 
you rather than pleasure. Leagues of weary way, the blistering sun, and 
the feet bared to the sharp and dusty road! You go on a barefooted pil- 
grimage! It would be but toil, child.” 

Oh, the contrast between youth and age! The old lady forgot how 
she once coveted the journey to the shrine, and looked forward to it as an 
oasis in the sandy path of life. The toilsome way, the sultry atmosphere, 
the naked feet—what cared she while her youth’s companions shared 
them with her, and one she loved walked by her side? But now the 
early feelings were forgotten, and nought presented itself to her mind 
save the pain and the toil. 

Romelli passed out of the cottage as four or five’ young girls entered, 
to show their prepared costume, and to criticise Maria’s. With astonish- 
ment and incredulity they heard her mind was changed. Persuasions 
showered down upon her—pictures of the enjoyment they were about to 
realise—and the wavering girl once more besought her mother to forget 
the promise to remain she in her hasty fit of obedience had made, and no 
longer to oppose her departure. , 

It was the dusk hour of twilight, and the stars were shining in the 
heavens, when Jacopo Romelli re-entered the widow's house. Peering 
into the gloom which now pervaded the apartment, he could see no 
trace of the inmates he had left save Madame Ernach herself, who still 
occupied her seat near the window. 

‘Where is Maria?” he demanded. 

‘Only stepped a few paces down the road with her two cousins,” re- 
plied the lady. 

“ Have they been here? They are full of the pilgrimage, I suppose?” 

“Brimful. I cannot tell what possesses the girls—little fools! If 
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had a holy and religious motive in going I should be the first to 
them off; but dress, singing, gossip, sweethearts—that is all that 
them to the shrine.” 

 Romelli frowned an assent. 

“Tt raises my ire in no measured ;” added the dame, “ when I 
see this pilgrimage, which ought to be undertaken by none save the 
most rigid penitents and worshippers of the Virgin, made a pretext for 
fun and gallivanting. There’s Maria, for instance—look how she is 
bent upon it, and why? For the sake of the prayers she will offer before 
the sacred image, think you, or just for the gossiping and gadding, 
and to listen to the soft words of Francis Clairfait?” 

“ But she is not going ” cried Romelli. ; 

“She is going,” returned the dame. “The wilfulness of children 
passes all belief and Maria’s obstinacy in particular—she is the model 
of her father for that. If they come back in a raging brain fever from 
the horrid heat, it will serve some of them right.” 

“Is Clairfait gone home?” questioned Romelli. 

‘‘Not he; he is with Maria. I hear their footsteps at a distance 
now.” 

“Good night, dame,” said Romelli, as he strode out of the cottage. 

But a few yards from him came Clairfait and Maria. His arm was 
thrown round her, and they spoke in whispers. Romelli glided behind 
a tree that stood by the side of the house. 

It is proverbial that listeners never hear much good of themselves, 
and though the present could not, perhaps, be termed a case in point (so 
far as words were concerned), the Italian heard something quite as un- 
welcome as words—a sound wonderfully like a kiss. Francis Clairfait, 
after seeing Maria within doors, walked past him with a quick step, 
humming a scrap of a love-song. Romelli drew back in his hiding- 
place, and waited. Meanwhile, Madame Ernach had closed and fastened 
the windows; but scarcely was the process complete, when a tapping 
came to one of them. 

“Who is come at this untoward hour?” she exclaimed, wrathfully, as 
she opened the casement. “ What, is it you, signor? What have you 
come bothering back for? Another minute, and I should have had my 
nightcap on. One had need to go to bed betimes to-night, I think, to 
be astir at cockcrow.” 

“I am only come to say good night to Maria,” was his reply ; “and 
to wish - a pleasant journey,” he added, as the latter came forward to 
the window. “ You are going, I hear?” 

“ Yes, Iam going, signor,” answered the happy girl, too full of ex- 
citement to remember her mother's anger. 

“ Mind that you come back safely, and with a whole heart, Maria,” he 
said, se as if in jest. 

“Whole heart!” interrupted Dame Ernach, before Maria could reply; 
‘¢Jet her come back with whole feet—that’s a deal more to the purpose.” 

**Good-by,” he said, taking Maria’s hand, and bending his face 
towards hers, as if he would have proffered a kiss; but with a reserved 
manner, and crimsoned cheek, she drew back, and Signor Romelli turned 
away in the direction of Vienna. 


FEE > 
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II. 


Ir was the twenty-sixth of July. At early dawn, long before the sun 
had risen, innumerable groups, old and young, male and female, wended 
their way from all parts of Vienna towards the Gothic cathedral, St. 
Stephen. Some passed into the church without stopping; others paused 
before the great gate, to read the imperial proclamation there affixed, 
appointing that day for the pilgrimage, and enjoining the devotees to 

y before the shrine at Mariazell for the prosperity of the House of 
a Ere four o’clock the cathedral was filled to overflowing; 
many, besides the pilgrims, having entered to take part in the service. 
As the hour struck, the assembled priests, in their full canonicals, com- 
menced the mass. The scene had a strange effect—passing strange 
upon a foreigner. The early day ; the picturesque dresses of the ~s 
grims; the magnificent robes of the priests, the colours of which glit- 
tered in the early sun; the rich music of the chants; the thrown-up 
incense scattering its perfume to the cathedral, and the solemn reverence 
pervading the assemblage! Let us not marvel that the Catholics cling 
to their religion when its ceremonies are so calculated to enslave the 
senses. 

At the conclusion of mass the procession was formed. It was a long 
picturesque line, numbering little short of 3000 persons, separated into 
divisions by religious banners and crucifixes. Musical instruments, also, 
consisting chiefly of trumpets and kettle-drums, were scattered about it, at 
convenient distances, playing from time to time to cheer the weary steps of 
the wayfarers. And chanting hymns as they went, and carrying long 
staves entwined with flowers, the pilgrims began their toilsome march. 
Maria was placed under the care of Madame Bravantor and her husband 
by the old lady, Ernach, who had, after all, made a merit of necessity. 

Mariazell is a small town in the Austrian dominions, situated in the 
province of Styria. It would be of no importance were it not for the 
shrine it contains, and this far-famed picture of the Virgin Mary, which 
have caused it to be noted and universally known. The image of the 
Virgin was found in a miraculous manner—that is, you know, said to 
be found—about the eighth or ninth century, from which time it has 
constantly attracted crowds of idolaters. As to the cures, wonders, and 
miracles it has been performing ever since, the New Monthly could not con- 
tain the account of half of them. Vienna, Upper and Lower Styria, Mo- 
ravia, Silesia, the Tyrol, Bohemia, Carinthia, and, in fact, all parts of the 
Austrian Empire, whether near or distant, annually send forth their in- 
habitants, who wend-their painful way over plain and mountain, to meet 
at the shrine and worship. The female equipment of the. pilgrims is 
picturesque in the extreme, but it varies much in the different provinces, 
each of which has its distinctive costume. : 

It must. not be thought that this is wholly a religious ceremony ; 
much profanity mingles with it. Some years back the ladies of 
Gratz, the capital of Styria, and the vain Viennese, chose to dis- 
pute the palm of beauty. Their lovers, who had accompanied them 
to Mariazell, as of course they always do, took up the quarrel. Some 
violent encounters were the result, and the gentler sex themselves exer- 
cised their fair hands in the exciting, though not agreeable, pastime of 
‘seratching and tearing. To prevent a recurrence of these disorders, so 
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scandalising to the ears of true devotees, the government commanded 
that the pilgrimages of Gratz and Vienna should take place at different 
periods. Emperor Joseph the Second, so given to reformation, 
abolished the pilgrimage from the capital altogether, to the dismay of 


the féte-loving Viennese, though it was afterwards restored and encou- 

by Francis the First. Joseph, indeed, gave great umbrage to the 
miracle-believers, for he not only seized a great part of the treasury of 
Mariazell, but actually caused certain silver images that were hung up 
there to be melted down. They represented his mother, brothers, and 
sisters, and had been offerings to the shrine from the Empress Maria 
Theresa. 


Til 


Tue pilgrims had nearly reached their destination, and they ascended 
the rough mountain of Mariazell, singing hymns to the Virgin. The 
young women now walked bare-headed, their long, beautiful hair floating 
over their shoulders. Most of the men carried heavy wooden crucifixes 
to increase their penance, and the natural difficulties of the steep ascent. 
As they gained the summit of the mountain, the church, which is an- 
tique, and of a particularly gloomy character, burst upon their view, and 
the pilgrims fell prostrate and raised a long and universal shout. They 
crossed themselves devoutly as they rose, and causing the mountains to 
re-echo with their sweetly harmonious, solemn singing, approached the 
shrine slowly and with unutterable reverence. 

In a small, obscure chapel, in the very centre of the church, stands the 
shrine. The chapel was dimly lighted by a single lamp, which threw its 
rays upon the precious stones and jewels that had been lavished there. 

iling of massive silver surrounds the entrance to the shrine, but the 
picture it contains, and to which the devotees offer up their prayers, is a 
sadly-painted affair. In the rear of the chapel is a stone image of the 
Virgin, standing on a detached pedestal. 
sun was going down behind the mountains, and the pilgrims 
waited in silence until its setting, that they might commence the Ave 
Maria. The rays of light, streaming into the aisle through the coloured 
glass of the large ic window, shone on them with a thousand soft 
and varied tints, and, save that an indistinct murmur of prayer came from 
the holy chapel, not a sound broke the solemn stillness. Round the stone 
image os close circle of female pilgrims, and behind them, bowed on 
their long staves, stood the men. At length the sun disappeared ; it was 
the hour consecrated to the Virgin; and moving slowly round the image 
on their knees, as they gave utterance to the sounds, the voices of the 
young women rose with one accord in the sweet Ave Maria, while the 
men stood still, taking up the strain at the conclusion of every stanza, 
and bending to the very earth in veneration for the image. 

Hours had The Church ceremonies were at an end, and hun- 
dreds—nay, thousands—of pilgrims were encamped, like gipsies, in the 
wood. town of Mariazell, which owes its existence entirely to the 
shrine, is composed of houses devoted to the entertainment of the pilgrims, 
yet they are not sufficient to accommodate a tenth of the number that 
flock thither. Supper was over, but the cheering glass still went round. 
The sacred singing had gradually given place to stanzas of a more 
worldly character, and love verses and strains consecrated to Bacchus 
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might in turn be heard. Then a national or familiar air would be intro- 
duced, one party replying to the chorus of another; another and still 
another succeeding in distant melody, all blending harmoniously, and 
with a taste and correctness the English little know of. Ah, how beau- 
tiful it was! the transition from the terrible heat and toil of the day to 
the cool summer’s night; the immense number of living beings, gay with 
laughter and delight, scattered everywhere in view, the fanciful costumes 
in which they were habited brightly distinguishable in the clear moon- 
light ; the sweet singing, so grateful to the ear, relieved ever and anon 
by the music of the bands, and the hushed, strange character of the picture 
would put a tor in mind of a vision from the “ Arabian Nights,” or 
the “Tales of the Genii.” 

* How do you like the pilgrimage, Maria?” questioned Francis Clair- 
fait, stealing his arm round her as he reclined by her side, his eyes 
speaking of that love which his lips had never yet whispered. 

“Oh, Francis, I have heard much of these pilgrimages—I have pic- 
tured them to myself frequently in enchanting colours—but how could I 
imagine it would be half so fascinating as this! I hope my mother 
will not oppose my coming next year, for I do not like these qualms of 
conscience that come over me. I left home in disobedience, and we 
Austrians, you know, are taught in our childhood, that the sin of dis- 
obedience brings its own retribution.” 

“Next year, Maria, you may have some one else to consult, nearer, if 
not dearer.” 

Although her maidenly reserve had hitherto concealed it, Maria was 
passionately attached to Francis Clairfait. But the present scene was 
attuned to vs, if ever scene had been, and if there were not more hearts 
lost and won in that short night than in all the past twelve months, there 
were at least more confessions of it, and Francis Clairfait made his vows 
no exception. 

“There will be but one source of opposition to it,” reasoned Maria, 
after a long and delightful conversation had ensued between them. 

There will be no opposition, Maria,” he replied. 

“ From my mother. She looks upon you as a 

“ Heretic,” added Francis, for the girl had stopped at the obnoxious 


epithet. 
“ And,” she continued, “since those interminable conversations the 


Signor Romelli is for ever holding with her, her sentiments are growing 
bigoted in the extreme.” 

“ My dearest, I thank you for that word,” ejaculated Clairfait; ‘ you 
shall be no bigot, if my prayers and reasoning will avail. When once 
you are mine, we will see if our creeds may not be blended into one.” 

‘ mt they cannot mean to imply that I shall ever embrace. a false 
aith ?” 

“« A false faith !” echoed Clairfait. “You loved your father, Maria ?” 

“ Deeply.” 

*« And respected him ?” 

“I had cause to do so. He was a fond father and a good man.” 

**He was a man ted and beloved of all,” continued Francis ; 
“one of the best and most enlightened that ever trod the Austrian soil: 
and do you think he would have lived and died in an erring creed?” 

Maria leaned her forehead upon her hand. 
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“ The same reflection has come over me a thousand times,” she whis- 
pered. ‘ Yet he reared me a Roman Catholic.” 

“ In obedience to the agreement entered into with your mother before 
their marriage, and in deference to her prejudices afterwards.” 

“ I would willingly worship God in the manner most acceptable to His 
will!” exclaimed Maria, fervently. : 

“ And according to the precepts left us by the Redeemer,” added 
Clairfait. ‘Ah! Maria, I see you will not make me an inapt pupil.” 

“I am a Catholic still, Francis,” she answered. ‘ What would the 
Signor Romelli say to this ?” 

“ And may remain such until you are my wife. And for the signor, 
your lover,” he laughed, mischievously, “ we will invite him to be 
groomsman.” 

At this moment Francis and Maria were called upon to join in the 
singing. As they prepared to comply, Maria slightly moved her posi- 
tion, when she was startled at observing the figure of a man stretched at 
full length on the ground close against the tree behind them. 

“ Francis! Francis!” she whispered, clinging to him. ‘“ Look there! 
. That man must have heard all we have been saying.” 

Clairfait turned, and beheld a pilgrim, whose costume bespoke him not 
of Vienna. Neither his face nor figure was distinguishable, a large 
cloak being muffled around him. 

“ Hallo! you sir!” cried Clairfait, giving him a slight shake; “what 
do you do here? Is there not plenty of room for you, and to spare, 
without intruding yourself upon us in this ungentlemanlike way ?” 

A snore was the only answer. 

“T believe he is asleep,” continued Clairfait. But to assure himself of 
the fact he gave the intruder a hearty and powerful shake, which did but 
elicit another snore. 

‘“¢ Some drunken fellow, who has fallen down here from inability to get 
further,” pursued Francis. ‘He is past hearing, Maria, or awaking 
either, for the shake I gave him was enough to arouse the dead, and he 
still lies powerless, you see.” 

He sat down again as he spoke, drawing Maria to him, and, leavin 
his arm round her waist, nestled her head upon his bosom. Thus they 
joined in the singing, one song succeeding to another. The sound of 
many voices thus blending musically was inexpressibly gratifying on that 
sweet summer’s night, and Maria, bewildered by the delicious scene 
around, and by the strange happiness that thrilled within her, sank 
unconsciously into a tranquil sleep, and dreamt she was in heaven. 

At the dawn of morning Madame Bravantor, who was on the other 
side of Maria, awoke and looked about her. Maria was lying alone, her 
head, underneath which was placed a handkerchief belonging to Francis 
Clairfait, resting on the stump of the tree. 

** How now, Maria!” cried the dame. “I thought Master Clairfait 
promised to take so much care of you. Where is he gone ?” 

“ What has become of Francis ?” called out one of Maria’s cousins, 
Hulda Ernach, who were likewise encamped close to her. 

Maria raised herself. Her first sensation on awaking was one of un- 
qualified bliss, for the remembrance of the previous night’s conversation 
with Francis came rushing to her memory ; the next was of disappoint- 
ment, mingled with some pique, that he should have quitted her. 
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‘<A mighty gallant gentleman,” exclaimed Madame Brennan, “ to 
leave you in this manner! If it is true, Maria, what people whisper, that 
he seeks you to grace his home, I would advise you to think twice before 
going there.” 

At the rising of the sun all the pilgrims were astir, and immense 
numbers had begun their weary walk home again. Still, still they 
emerged from the town and from the woods, until the paths of the 
mountains and the valley beneath seemed speckled over with life. The 
devotees from Vienna were forming themselves into long file, yet Francis 
Clairfait had not made his appearance. The supposition that he had 
fallen asleep somewhere was now rejected, since it was next to impossible 
for any one to sleep through the universal stir and din that at present 
prevailed. Several of his friends had gone about seeking him. 

** Oh, what a fuss about nothing!” exclaimed Carolina Ernach, who was 
somewhat jealous that Master Francis Clairfait’s attentions should be 
bestowed on any object save her own sweet self. “He will soon over- 
take us with his long legs ; he is not lost.” 

“Why, he was making love to you, Maria, all last night,” laughed 
Gertrude Brennan. 

“« What fables you imagine !” answered Maria, with a scarlet blush. 

“A fable;.is it? Well, I am sure there was enough whispering 

ing on.” 

But, just then, a strange stir was apparent amongst the crowd at a 
distance. It spread on; it came nearer and nearer; the pilgrims won- 
dering what was the matter. 

A young man, a pilgrim, had been found dead. 

A sickening feeling of dread and intolerable suspense darted through 
the heart of Maria Ernach. Numbers were pressing towards an indi- 
cated spot, and she followed them. 

Not far from where they had sat in peace the previous night, in a part 
of the wood that was little frequented, lay the dead body of Francis 
Clairfait. It had been stabbed right through the heart. The blood, 
which had flowed profusely from the wound, was congealed upon the 
clothes, body, and ground around, and the deep crimson, shining in the 
light of the early morning, and the ghastly up-turned features, presented 
@ contrast that was perfectly horrible. In his right hand, his fingers 
entwined round it, was a small poniard or stiletto, with which it was 
evident the wound had been inflicted. 

“« Self-murder!” shuddered the appalled spectators, as, with sickening 
hearts, they drank in these appearances. 

“Oh! no, no!” shrieked Maria Ernach, as she caught one glimpse of 
his beloved features, and fell into convulsions beside the body. ‘“ He is 
no self-murderer.” 

And it would appear that Maria was right; for a priest, belonging to 
the church at Mariazell, came forward and deposed to having heard a 
scuffle in the very spot where the body lay, though the disputants were 
hidden from his view. He was passing near to the place on his way to 
shrive a sick penitent, to whom he had been hastily called. 

“I thought it was but a drunken scramble,” he observed ; “ such 
scenes are of no uncommon occurrence here—may the Blessed Mother 
bring repentance to the hearts of all actors in them!—but the sounds were 
soon over, and subsided into peace.” 
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“Could you recognise the assailant?” inquired some of the spectators. 

er anil not — him by sight,” replied the priest; “ but,” he 
continued, solemnly, “ I could tell his voice amidst a thousand. My ear 
is remarkably tenacious, and never yet deceived me.”’ 

“ What were the words you , father ?” 

‘* Few connected ones, my children. The murderer, as we must now 
suppose him, appeared to be in an inexpressible rage; the word ‘ Revenge!’ 
was uttered, and I distinctly heard him call the other ‘ Francis Clair- 
fait.’” 

“ And my poor kinsman, Clairfait,”’ interrupted a young man, eagerly; 
“ did you hear nothing from him, father? It might furnish a clue to his 
murderer.” 

“ T never heard him speak,” replied the priest. “I should think his 
mouth must have been gagged, for there was evidently the scuffle of two 
men, but only the voice of one. But, as I have already told you, my 
children, the contention was the work of a minute.” 

They buried Francis Clairfait at Mariazell, in a patch of ground set 
apart for heretics, but no clue was obtained to his destroyer. 


IV. 

“Ou, Heaven help us all in this wicked world!” bewailed Dame 
Ernach, as Maria, more dead than alive, was assisted into the house, on 
her return from the pilgrimage. “To think that the poor young man’s 
life should have had such a horrid ending.” 

“ Sit down, Maria,” added Jacopo Romelli, who had been gossiping 
with Madame Ernach, and in expectation of Maria’s return. 

‘* Maria was taken with a faintness as we came in view of the cottage,” 
observed Madame Brennan; “ we thought she would huve fallen in the 
road.” 

“ Take a cordial, Maria,” cried her mother, proceeding to rummage 
amongst a collection of bottles that stood in a closet. “I told you all 
how this unlucky pilgrimage would end—you will pay attention to what 
I say another time. From the moment you left I was upon thorns, as I 
observed to the Signor Romelli, who, I must say, has been very attentive 
in coming to sit with me—the greater merit to him for it.” 

«It was an awfully mysterious deed,” cried Madame Bravantor; “ you 
have heard the particulars, I conclude ?” 

“‘ Heard them !” repeated Madame Ernach; “ Vienna has been full of 
nothing else since the return of the pilgrims: it was but a handful of 

, you know, who stopped there in consequence of it. Poor Francis! 
holes an estimable young man; and for a son and a brother there was 
not his equal in Vienna. Maria, don’t swell and sob so; better let the 
tears come forth ; but if you cry enough to float a boat, child, you cannot 
bring him back to life.”’ 

Maria turned away from the glass of cordial-waters which her mother 
would have administered, and left the room to seek the solitude of her 
chamber. Physical cordials when the mind’s peace is shattered! Yet 
there are those who offer such. 

“ It is the punishment of disobedience!” deplored Madame Ernach, 
wringing her hands. “ I told Maria that God’s justice would fall upon 
her—they were the last words I uttered before she started on this ill- 
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omened pilgrimage. Has not He enjoined obedience to the authors of 
our being as the first of all social duties; and rely upon it, whoever wil- 
fully and deliberately breaks the commandment, retribution will follow 
them sovuner or later.”’ 

“ Yet the punishment was visited upon Francis Clairfait,”” whispered a 
voice from the group of condolers, “ and he had been guilty of no sin.” 

“ No sin!” echoed the Italian, whilst a strange assumption of power 
nu Ng in his voice and manner, making those around him quail, as 
before a superior being. “ Believe me, my friends, this sin of Maria’s, 
which you have been commenting on, was but venial carelessness com- 

with his. He was an acknowledged heretic, possessing no more 
inheritance in the next world than the beasts of the field—nay, worse, 
for they die and are forgotten, whilst an immortal soul must meet its 
punishment. He was a man accursed of the Church, lying under its ban, 
as all such must of needs lie.” 

“ Yet he had all estimable qualities,” Hulda Ernach ventured to re- 
mark, ‘“‘ and was an earnest follower of his own mistaken religion.” 

‘“ Had his qualities been such as to render him a rival in goodness to 
One who once came upon the earth, and who never can be rivalled, t 
would avail him nothing,”’ replied the Italian, turning upon Hulda a glance 
which made her shudder. “ There is No pardon or escape for those who 
dare to differ from the sole true and Universal Church and its Supreme 
Head, the direct descendant from the apostle St. Peter. You know, my 
friends, the implicit obedience the Church exacts from A should 
Satan tempt you to rebel, even in the slightest degree, from the absolute 
and unconditional submission to her priesthood, whatever they may teach, 
from that moment you are hurled beyond her shelter, and consigned to 
eternal perdition.” 

They all knew it perfectly well. 

“Whilst the followers of his accursed creed dare to think for them- 
selves, and he revelled openly in its doctrines, the best thought he had 
for ours was contempt—his sweetest word for our sacred ceremonies one 
of derision—the Holy See itself was to him a nullity.” 

The ladies weber: | and crossed themselves, even Hulda Ernach. 

“ Was it meet to suppose the saints, those blessed martyrs of our reli- 
gion, who suffered in its cause, and now look down from their thrones 
on high to protect us, would permit a longer continuance here to one, 
My in addition to his own apostasy, endeavoured to subvert the faith- 

= 

“ Alas! alas!” bewailed all the listeners. ~ ~ 

“ The divine wrath was prayed for upon him, my friends, and it has 
fallen,” concluded Romelli. “ Be it our province to supplicate, untiringly, 
for the extirmination of all such.” 
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THE “ BOAT-HEADED” OR PRIMEVAL SCOTS.* 


Tue zeal for archwological pir 4 et which has recently mani- 
fested itself in. nearly every country of Europe, has been traced, in Scot- 
land, to the impulse which proceeded from Abbotsford. rong? such, 
Mr. Daniel Wilson justly remarks, is not exactly the source which we 
might expect to give birth to the transition from profitless dilettantism 
to the intelligent spirit of scientific investigation, yet it is unquestionable 
that Sir Walter Scott was the first of modern writers “ to teach all men 
this truth, which looks like a truism, and yet was as good as unknown 
to writers of history and others till so taught—that the bygone ages of 
the world were actually filled by living men.”f 

This being the case, and the history of the manners and customs of 
bygone races of men being the acknowledged aim and object of the 

logist, it is almost startling to find that in a great and elaborate 
work, devoted by its author to the elucidation of national antiquities, and 
to the recovery of the earliest traces of Scottish arts and civilisation—in- 
stead of a British or Caledonian, a Scandinavian, Celtic, or Pictish, and a 
Roman epoch, or simply a Pagan and -a Christian era—we have a pri- 
meval or stone period; an archaic or bronze period; and a Teutonic or 
iron period! The reader’s thoughts are involuntarily forced back to the 
Augustan poet's ideas of golden, silver, brazen, and iron ages; his fancy 
pictures forth a museum of antiquities instead of a once living world; 
and he anticipates being ushered into the vestibule of Abbotsford, instead 
of hospitably partaking of the waters of life, with which the genius of 
the place gave body and substance, and an undying interest to every celt 
or cromlech, to every claymore or shield, and to every monument of art or 
writing of olden time. 

Great then will be the reader’s relief to find, upon careful perusal of 
the work before him, that the author was not only justified in adopting 
a classification founded on monumental remains, instead of on the races 
to whom they belonged, but that he had no other choice; for the primeval 
or aboriginal people of Scotland belonged to no cognate race, and could 
not, therefore, be classed precisely as Britons or Caledonians, and cer- 
va not as Celts, or even Scandinavians. 

e find, indeed, throughout the pages of Mr. Daniel Wilson’s work 
a genuine devotion to ethnology, as a science without which the study of 
primitive antiquities can never be made to take its place as the indispen- 
sable basis of all written history. It has hitherto been the misfortune of 
the archxologist, that his most recondite pursuits are peculiarly exposed 
to the laborious idling of the mere dabblers in science, so that they alter- 
nately assume to the uninterested observer the aspect of frivolous pastime 
and of solemn trifling. “I cannot but think,” says Mr. Wilson, ‘that 
a direct union with the associated sciences, and an incorporation espe- 
cially with the kindred researches of the ethnologist, while it might, 
pes Ha give some of its present admirers a distate for the severer 
and more restricted study, would largely contribute to its real advance- 


* The Archwology and Pre-historic Annals of Scotland. By Daniel Wilson, 
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ment, and free its truly zealous students from many popular trammels 


which at present cumber its pro 

The facilities afforded to the Scandinavian archeologist by the purity 
of his primitive remains, and the freedom of his ethnographic chronicles 
from those violent intercalations of foreign elements, which render both 
the ethnology and the historical antiquities of Central Europe so compli- 
cated and difficult of solution, peculiarly fitted him for originating such 
a comprehensive and refined system as that which has been adopted by 
Mr. Wilson in treating of the antiquities of Scotland. 

While in England the Anglo-Saxon element is recognised as the pre- 
dominating source of later changes, and the character of genuine Roman 
antiquities is well ascertained, Mr. Wilson discards the idea of the other 
native relics having assigned to them a Scandinavian origin. It is not, 
he says, a mere question between Northman or Dane, and Celt or Saxon. 
It involves the entire chronology of the pre-historic British periods; and 
so long as it remains unsettled, any consistent arrangement of our arche- 
ological data into a historical sequence is impossible. 

he oldest intelligible inscription known in Scotland is that graven in 
Anglo-Saxon Runes on the Ruthwell Cross, Dumfriesshire, and dating not 
earlier than the ninth century. The oldest written historic documents 
are probably the charters of Duncan, engrossed about the year 1035, and 
still preserved among the muniments of Durham Cathedral. Prior to 
these the Romans furnish some scanty notes concerning the barbarian 
Picti. The Irish annalists contribute brief but valuable additions. The 
northern sagas, it is now certain, contain a still richer store of early 
historic notes, which the antiquaries of Copenhagen are busily digesting 
for us into available materials. Yet, after all these are ransacked, what 
shall we make, asks Mr. Wilson, of the long era which intervenes between 
the dispersion of the human family and the peopling of the British isles? 
When did the first rude prow touch our shores ?—who were its darin 
crew? Whence did language, manners, nationality, civilisation, an 
letters spring ? 

“ Large are the treasures of oblivion,” beautifully observes Sir Thomas 
Browne. “Much more is buried in silence than recorded; and the 
largest volumes are but epitomes of what hath been. The account of 
Time began with night, and darkness still attendeth it.” Yet, despite 
this great difficulty, Ritson has already carried back the gupposed 
limits of authentic Caledonian history fully a thousand years before the 
obscurity that daunted Lord Hailes. Chalmers, Gregory, Skene, and 
other zealous investigators, have followed or emulated him in the same bold 
inquiry. Zealous archeologists like Mr. Daniel Wilson go still much 
further back. With them, the closing epoch of geology, which embraces 
the diluvial formations, is that in which archxology has its beginning. 
In a zoological point of view, it includes man and the existing races of 
animals, as well as the extinct races which appear to have been contem- 
poraneous with indigenous species. Archeology, we need scarcely add, 
also lays claim to the still more recent alluvium, with all its included 
relies pertaining to the historic period. Jn fact, archeology only differs 
from geology in as much as the latter interests itself with the structure of 
the crust of the earth, and records the succession of animal creations : 
archeology takes up the same history from the period of the advent of man. 

In discussing the co-existence of the gigantic fossil elk (Cervus 
Euryceros) with the human species, Mr. Wilson has overlooked the 
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notice and drawing of this animal obtained by Dr. Hibbert from a scarce. 
folio work by Sebastian Munster, which records the existence of that 
animal, or of a species very closely allied to it, in Prussia, so late as the 
year 1550. This same co-existence has also been shown in respect to 
the great fossil ox (Bos primigenius), the great cave bear ( Ursus speleus), 
the Bison priscus, the large cave hyena, and probably many other fossil 
animals, including the great feline animal (Machairodus Latideus), more 

erful and more ferocious probably than the ae of the present day. 

e saw, in treating of the Great Forests of Antiquity, in a late 
number of the New Monthly, that tradition speaks of many of these 
animals as haunting the Ardennes within historical times, and skeletons 
of some have been dug up alongside of primitive implements of the chase. 

When the aboriginal colonists entered on the possession of the British 
islands, it appears, indeed, that the country must have been almost entirely 
covered with forests, and overrun by numerous races of animals long 
since extinct. Among these were not only the great fossil ox, but also 
the bison, or great urus, and a smaller species (Bos longifrous), which 
appears to have been the domesticated ox of the native population prior 
to the intrusion of the Romans. But while the co-existence of man 
with these extinct forms of animal life furnish most interesting evidence 
of the very remote period at which the presence of a human population is 
discoverable in Britain, it appears also that abundance of wild animals 
continued to occupy the moors and forests of Scotland long after the 
primitive states of society had passed away. 

The history of the aboriginal traces, as recorded by Mr. Wilson, form, 
in our idea, one of the most interesting and striking portions of his 
labours. The canoes of Lochar Moss, the Loch of Doon, aud many other 
places, take precedence among these relics. One of these canoes, dug 
out from five fathoms deep in the carse of Falkirk, was pronounced by 
Sir John Clerk, well known as an enthusiastic Scottish antiquary of the last 
century, from the series of superincumbent strata, to have been an ante- 
diluvian boat! In Blair Drummond Moss the skeletons of whales have 
been found, and beside them the rude harpoons of deer’s horn of the hardy 
Caledonian whaler : 

Here, surely (says Mr. Wilson), is common ground for the antiquary and the 
—, The rude harpoon left beside the bones of the stranded whale, far up 

the alluvial valley of the Firth—the oaken querne, the wheel, and the arrow- 
heads—the boats beneath the city cross of Glasgow, the centre of a busy popula- 
lation for the last thousand years—the primitive ship, as we may almost term the 
huge canoe on the banks of the Carron—and the tiny craft just found near the 
waters of the Ythan—all speak, in no doubtful language, of the presence of a 
human population at a period when the geographical features of the country, and 
the relative levels of land and sea, must have differed very remarkably from what 
we know of them at the earliest ascertained epoch of definite history. They point 
to a time within the historic era when the ocean tides ebbed and flowed over the 
carse of Stirling, at a depth sufficient to admit of the gambols of the whale where 
now a child might ford the brawling stream, and when the broad estuary of the 

flung its waves to the shore not far from the high ground where the first 
cathedral of St. Mungo was founded, a.p. 560. 

Whatever view the geologist may take of these phenomena—whether 
he assumes the standing of the whole ocean at higher* levels within so 
recent a period, or adopts the theory of local upheaval and denudation— 
still the lapse of many ages must be conceded to changes occurring since 
ysiwnd population of Caledonia of so remarkable and so extensive a 
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Among the sepulchral memorials of the same primitive era are, first, 
the barrows, which may be described as consisting of the long barrow ; 
the bowl barrow; the bell barrow; the conoid barrow; the crowned 
barrow, such as that of Stonerand, in Birsa, with one or more standing 
stones set upon it; the enclosed barrow, a circular tumulus, of the usual 
proportions, and most frequently also conoid in form, but environed by an 
earthern vallum ; and the encircled barrow, generally of large proportions, 
and surrounded by a circle of standing stones. The two latter are of fre- 

nt occurrence in Scotland. ‘The most numerous and remarkable of all 
we Scottish sepulchral mounds, both for number and size, are the stone 
tumuli, or cairns. They abound in almost every district of the country, 
and are frequently of much larger dimensions than the earthern tumuli. 
They appear, indeed, to have ranked, at a remote period, among the most 
distinguished honours awarded to the illustrious dead. Another re- 
markable, though much rarer, sepulchral monument is the cromlech. 
“The Wiltshire.of Scotland,’ Mr. Wilson remarks, “in so far as the 
mere number of sepulchral mounds, along with the monolithic groups, 
and other aboriginal structures, can constitute this distinction, is the 
mainland of Orkney, with one or two of the neighbouring isles.”’ 

Mr. Wilson considers the long barrow as the oldest form of sepulchral 
memorial, as no metallic implements have as yet been found in such. 
Within these barrows we find, however, cists and urns, stone arrow-heads, 
knives, and polished stones. Stone weapons and implements are also of 

uent occurrence in the circular tumulus and the bowl barrow; but the 
enclosed and the encircled barrows, frequently of large dimensions, indi- 
cate by their contents that they belong to a later era, when the metal- 
Jurgic arts had been introduced. In various instances the contents of the 
enclosed barrow, or tumulus surrounded with an earthern vallum, prove it 
to belong to the Roman era. The crowned and encircled barrows closely 
resemble a class of monuments which abound in Sweden and Denmark, 
while they are of rare occurrence in England. What are called ship 
barrows, from their peculiar form—oblong mounds, terminating in a 
point at both ends—are also met with in Scotland; and Mr. Wilson 
attributes their origin, in most instances, to the Vikings, who invaded and 
colonised the coasts of Scotland at the close of the Pagan period.- The 
barrow does not appear to have been entirely superseded until some time 
after the introduction of Christianity into Scotland. The cairn appears 
to have been completely incorporated with the ideas of the people, from 
the remotest period of the rude stone implements to the close of Pagan 
customs and sepulchral rites, and is described by our author as a Celtic 
monument. Wherefore, when it dates as far back as any other primeval 
monument of the aborigines, does not appear at all clear. A proverbial 
expression, still in use among the Scottish Highlanders, is, “ Curri_ mi 
elach er do cuirn’’ (1 will add a stone to your cairn—i.e., I will honour 
your memory when you are gone). The accumulation of alluvium and 
peat-moss over the more ancient cairns of Scotland constitutes an inte- 
resting natural chronometer of frequent occurrence in connexion with 
rude memorials of primitive habits, furnishing unmistakeable evi- 
dence of the remoteness of the era to which they belong. 

The cromlech, by far the most laborious and costly memorial which 
the veneration or gratitude of primitive ages dedicated to the honour of 
their illustrious dead, is rare in Scotland when compared with other stone 
monuments that abound in almost every district of the country. One of 
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the most remarkable triliths, or complete cromlechs, in Scotland—“ the — 
Auld Wives’ Lift,” near Craigmadden Castle, Stirlingshire, is so situated 
that a spectator standing on it can see across the island from sea to sea; 
and may almost at the same moment observe the smoke from a steamer 
entering the Frith of Clyde, and from another below Grangemouth in the 
Forth. A ruined cromlech, near Ratho, Mid-Lothian, is interesting from 
some traces which it retains of artificial tooling. It is curious, that while 
Mr. Wilson regards the cairn, a peculiarly Scottish monument, as Celtic, 
negata Celtica, negatur orbis! that he says of the cromlech that we 
have no satisfactory evidence that it is a Celtic monument. “ The ten- 
dency of our present researches,’’ he adds, “ leads to the conclusion that 
they are not, but that they are the work of an elder race, of whose lan- 
guage we have little reason to believe any relic has survived to our day.” 
On this supposition, the old name of cromlech is of recent origin com- 

with the structure to which it is applied. In all cases, whether 
within the barrow or the cromlech, the rude Briton was interred seated, 
and with his weapons of stone or bronze at his side, ready to spring up 
when the sound of the war-cry should summon him to renew the strife. 

Scattered over the uncultivated downs, both of England and Scotland, 
there still remain relics of the dwellings of the primeval races of Britain. 
Sir R. C. Hoare remarks, in his “* Ancient Wiltshire,’ ‘* We have un- 
doubted proofs from history, and from existing remains, that the earlier 
habitations were pits or slight excavations in the ground, covered and 
protected from the inclemency of the weather by boughs of trees and sods 
of turf.’” Of these primitive pit dwellings, Mr. Wilson informs us nume- 
rous traces are discernible in Leuchar Moss, in the parish of Skene, and 
in other localities of Aberdeenshire ; on the banks of Loch Fine, Argyle- 
shire ; in the counties of Inverness and Caithness; and in various other 
districts of Scotland still uninvaded by the plough. They are almost 
invariably found in groups, affording evidence of the gregarious and 
social habits of man in the simplest state of society. 

“ The first indication of a slight advancement in the constructive skill 
of the primitive architect is discernible in the strengthening of his domestic 
inclosure with stone. This is not unfrequently accompanied with small 
circular or oblong field inclosures, as if indicating the dawn of civilisation, 
manifested in the protection of personal property, and the rudiments of a 

ral life, in the folding of sheep and cattle. Still greater social progress 
would seem to be indicated in those examples, also occasionally to be met 
with in various districts, where a commanding site appears to have been 
chosen for the location ; and traces still remain of an earthen rampart 
inclosing the whole, as on the Kaimes Hill, in the parish of Ratho, Mid- 
Lothian. Such, perhaps, may be the remains of a British camp, or of a 
wen retreat in time of war.”’ 
ith this class, also, Mr. Wilson says, may be grouped the “ Picts’ 
Kilns,” on which Chalmers, Train, Sir Walter Scott, and other anti- 
— have expended much conjecture and useless learning. In the 
lack Moss, on the banks of Etive, Argyleshire, and at other points, the 
progress of cultivation has uncovered rough oval pavings of stone, bear- 
ing marks of fire, the flooring sppindbailly of those dwellings such as 
Cesar describes, and the walls of which were of wood, of a circular form, 
with lofty tapering roofs of straw. “ These ancient Caledonian hearths,” 
says Mr. Wilson, “‘now quenched for so many centuries, are discovered 
beneath an accumulation of from eight to ten feet of moss, under which 
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lies a stratum of vegetable mould about a foot deep, resting upon 
an alluvial bed of gravel and sand—the original soil upon which the 
sepulchral cairns of the same district have been uated? 
subterranean dwellings, called weems, are among the most in- 
teresting relics of Scottish primitive domestic architecture. These, how- 
ever, belong to times when the art of metall was known, and are 
considered by Mr. Wilson to have been Celtic: habitations What are 
called Picts’ houses, and which belong to the same, or a little more 
advanced epoch, are not, strictly speaking, subterranean, but are erected 
in the level ground, or, at furthest, excavated in part out of the side of 
a hill. These are peculiar to Orkney and the neighbouring districts of 
Caithness and Sutherland. It is to be remarked that some of the 
Scottish weems, as those of Aberdeenshire, are constructed of huge 
masses of granite, frequently above six feet in length; some of them 
have been found upwards of thirty feet long, and from eight to nine feet 
wide. The walls are made to converge towards the top, and the whole is 
roofed in by means of the primitive substitute for the arch which charac- 
terises the Cyclopean structures of infant Greece, and the vast temples and 
aces of Mexico and Yucatan. The first step on the descending scale 
indicative of the abandonment of the Cyclopean architecture for simpler 
and less durable modes of construction, appears in a class of dwellings of 
similar character to the Picts’ houses, but inferior in their masonry, and 
generally smaller in size and less complete in design. Examples of this 
class have also been found in various parts of Scotland. These, Mr. 
Wilson justly remarks, may be regarded as works of a later age than the 
more massive and enduring structures, when the domestic habits of the 
old builders had survived their laborious arts and monolithic (polylithic ?) 
taste. 
To the same primeval epoch belong certain memorial stones and 
temples, among which the rude unhewn columns, peulvans, or moenhirs, 
or “ standing-stones,” as they are called in Scotland, where they abound 
in nearly every district. Many of these stones possess deep interest from 
the enduring tenacity of popular tradition in the north. The Hare Stane, 
in the Borough Moor of Edinburgh, celebrated in the lay of “ Marmion” 
as the support of Scotland’s royal banner, is an example. Such, also, 
are Macbeth’s Stane, the Witch Stane, the various Camus Stanes, and 
Cat Stanes, the latter apparently deriving their name from the British 
cad, or the Celtic cath, signifying a battle, and therefore marking the 
scene of some ancient conflict. The history of these stone memorials, as 
they exist in Scotland, is replete with ititerest, and is given at length b 
Mr. Wilson; and we can not help feeling with our author, that wit 
the evidence upon this subject that is at command, it is manifest that, 
however vague many of the speculations may be which have aimed at the 
elucidation of rites and opinions of the Celtic Druids, and have too often 
substituted mere theory for true archzological induction, we shall run to 
an opposite error in ascribing to a Scandinavian origin structures mani- 
festly in existence long prior to the earliest Norwegian or Danish, or 
even, perhaps, Celtic descent on our coasts. There is, indeed, no more 
reason for attributing every monolithic structure to either Celt or North- 
man, than there is to say that the pillars by which Abimeleck and 
Jehoash were anointed kings, or that of Laban and Jacob's were Celtic. 
“The Gaelic people,” says Chalmers, “ did sometimes erect memorial 
stones,” Wherefore not also the primitive Scots? These are among 
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imentary pts at art that would suggest themselves 
age people, and to trace their origin universally to the Celts, 
systematising archeologists, is the same as to that 
celts and hammers, flint and bone arrow and ae, ae 
primitive weapons and implements found in the ancient tumuli 
of the American continent, ig rt resembling those disinterred 
from the early British barrows, indicate identity of race or even inter- 
course between the rude aborigines of Britain and America in that mys- 
terious period of the long forgotten past! Archzologists should take 
more earnestly into consideration what are the first forms of art which 
would present themselves among rude people placed under similar cir- 
cumstances of living by the chase and by fishing, before they proceed to 
establish ethnological affinities, especially in the case of primeval anti- 
uities. 
: Passing over, then, the consideration of the weapons and implements, 
the stone vessels, and the personal ornaments of the Scottish aborigines, 
the consideration of which would carry us to to great a length, we must 
turn for a moment to the study of relies, hitherto too much neglected by 
the archzologist—the crania of the tumuli. Of late years the direct 
evidence of character of the primitive races of Europe furnished by 
their sepulchral remains, has been made the subject of careful investiga- 
tion by distinguished ethnologists, both of Denmark and Sweden. Esch- 
richt Nilson, and Retzius, have all aimed by this means to recover the 
traces of the colonists of the north of Europe, and have discovered 
different physical types apparently corresponding to the successive stages 
of advancement in civilisation, which the more direct archzological 
evidence establishes. Arguing from these results, Professor Nillson 
arrives at the conclusion that the northern relics of the stone period are 
not the memorials of the Celtz, but of a much older and unknown race, 
which in the course of time has disappeared before the immigration of 
more powerful nations, Similar ideas are now generally gaining ground 
among ethnologists. ‘ Within their own pale,” Dr. Latham remarks, 
“the Celts were the encroaching family of the oldest, the Romans of the 
next oldest, and the Anglo-Saxons and Slavonians of the recent periods 
of history. To these early races, which are loosely described as primitive, 
aboriginal, or primeval, Dr. Prichard has suggested the application of 
the conveniently indefinite term “ Allophylian,” which suffices to charac- 
terise them as distinct from the well ascertained primitive races, without, 
meanwhile, assuming any hypothetical origin for them. 

Mr. Wilson gives a table of data obtained by the examination of 
thirty-nine Allophylian crania, made by himself and experienced anato- 
mists. From these examinations, it results that the crania from the 
Scottish tumuli present two greatly different types. The first of these 
MR with the lengthened oval form described by Professor 
Nillson onging to the second race of the Scandinavian tumuli—the 


race which succeeded the more ancient short or Brachy-kephalic form 
of cranium. The peculiar characteristic of this primeval Scottish type 
is a narrow prolongation of the occiput, suggesting the term of “ boat- 
»” or Kumbe-kephala,—as Mr. Wilson proposes to designate the 

said Allophylian race. It is probable, adds Mr. Wilson, that further 
investigation will establish this as the type of a primitive if not of the 
i native race. Though % seprceee in form to a superior 


type, falling under the first, or kephalie class of Professor 
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Retzius’s arrangement, their capacity is generally small, and their de- 
velopment for the most part poor; so that there is nothing in their cra- 
nial characteristics inconsistent with such evidence as seems to assign to 
them the rude arts and extremely limited knowledge of the British stone 

i The second type corresponds very nearly to the Brachy-kephalic 
crania of the sup primeval race of Scandinavia, described by Pro- 
fessor Nillson as short, with prominent parietal tubers, and broad and 
flat occiput. In frontal development, however, they are decidedly superior 
to the previous class of crania; and such evidence as we possess seems, 
says Mr. Wilson, to point out to a very different succession of races to 
that which Scandinavian ethnologists now recognise in the primitive 
history of the north of Europe. After these come the Roman and Celtic 

of crania, the Anglo-Saxon, and the medieval Scottish. 

To conclude in the words of the author: “Thus much is apparent, 
from the most superficial glance at the geological evidence of the pri- 
meval state of Britain within the historic era, that, though correspond- 
ing in its great geographical outlines to its present condition, it differed 
in nearly every other respect as widely as it is possible for us to conceive of 
a country capable of human occupation. A continuous range of enormous 
forests covered nearly the whole face of the country; vast herds of wild 
cattle, of gigantic proportions and fierce aspect, roamed through the 
chase; while its thickets and caves were occupied by carnivora, preyi 
on the herbivorous animals, and little likely to hold in dread the armed 
savage who intruded on their lair. The whole of these have existed since 
the formation of peat began, and therefore furnish some evidence of the 
very remote antiquity to which we must refer the origin of some of the 
wastes that supply, as will be seen, an important element in the eluci- 
dation of primitive chronology. Upon this singular arena, archeology 
informs us that the primeval Briton entered, unprovided with any of 
those appliances with which the arts of civilisation arm man against such 
obstacles. Intellectually, he appears to have been in nearly the lowest 
stage to which an intelligent being can sink; morally, he was the slave 
of a superstition, the grovelling character of which will be traced in re- 
viewing his sepulchral rites; physically, he differed little in stature from 
the modern inheritors of the same soil, but his cerebral development was 

r, his head small in proportion to his body, his hands, and probabl 

is feet, also small; while the weapons with which he provided himself 
for the chase, and the few implements that ministered to his limited 
necessities, indicate only the crude development of that inventive in 
— which first distinguishes the reason of man from he instincts of 
rutes.” ; 

We may possibly find an opportunity of turning, on some future 
occasion, to Mr. Daniel Wilson’s able and elaborate illustrations of what 
he designates as the archaic or bronze period, the Teutonic or iron 

riod, and the Christian periods in the archzological history of Scotland. 
We thought it best to grapple at first with one subject, and that one of a 
very novel and striking interest. We think we have said quite enough in 
developing that theme to show, that, by bringing the aid of the sister 
sciences of geology and ethnology to archzological deductions, Mr. 
Daniel Wilson’s work takes a great step in advance of any similar trea- 
tise published in this country ; at the same time that it throws quite a 
new light, and opens new fields for investigation in the history of the 
primeval inhabitants of the British islands. 
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WHareveR may be the general effect in this country produced by the 
Grand Industrial Exhibition in Hyde Park, one thing at least is certain, 
that its influence upon Art has already shown itself in a most unmistake- 
able manner. 

Not only have our artisans exerted themselves in every department of 
decorative as well as of useful manufacture; not only have our jewellers, 
our porcelain makers, our silk and carpet-weavers, laboured at the forge, 
the furnace, and the loom, to vie in costly produce with the ingenuity 
of the rest of the world—but the stimulus of emulation has ascended into 
the highest regions of Art, to sustain a reputation of which England 
has just cause to be proud, and demand from rival countries a tribute of 
admiration too frequently withheld. 

In all points of national comparison, France is the first, the inevitable 
antagonist of England. She has ordinarily gone before us in the great 

ths of discovery, and set us the most immediate example in. matters of 
taste. She also claims for herself precedence in the realms of Pictorial 
Art, and as far as time is concernéd that claim may be readily admitted. 
In the days of Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorrain, of Lesueur and 
Lebrun, of Jouvenet and Coypel, of Sebastian Bourdon and Desportes, 
we could scarcely boast a native artist : an occasional portrait or a rare 
miniature was the limit of our flight, when France was forming schools 
and challenging those of Italy and the Low Countries. During the 
seventeenth century we borrowed the illustration of our historical names 
from the great masters of Flanders and Holland, and gradually began to 
creep and copy, but never climbed or created. For the first half of the 
century that ensued our progress was scarcely marked, the genius of Ho- 
garth being a a ray of light amid the general darkness. Hogarth 
was a meteor of eccentric course, and not likely to leave any followers on 
his track. In the world of Pictorial Art, shinnelogs, England had barely a 
single pretension to urge, till Reynolds came and the scene was changed. 
Since his time we have had painters whose works will go down to pos- 
terity side by side with those of all but the great unapproachable masters 
of the grand Italian period; and not a year that passes but shows the 
vigorous efforts which the English school is making to place itself at the 
head of all contemporaneous Art. 

Yet, in the midst of these efforts, our lively French neighbours—we 
will say nothing of our transcendental German ones—very nearly ignore 
us altogether in an artistic point of view. They give us credit for con- 
structing steam-engines, and laying down rails; they admit that we can 
fabricate cotton and broad-cloth ; they readily yield us the palm for 
making razors and brass buttons; but in the way of Illustrative Art 
they are perfectly satisfied that our only monument is the Thames 
Tunnel—whose fame they look upon, after all, as of a very amphibious 
nature. It is to be hoped that the year 1851 will undeceive them in 
some respects. The Crystal Palace already speaks for itself in the 
domain of modern Architecture, and from the rumours that are abroad, 
coupled with certain facts which have come within our own observation, 
there is every reason for believing that the Royal Academy will this year 
show itself worthy of its illustrious founder. 
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Not that every name that graces the list of our Academicians will be 
found amongst those who, with an admirable esprit de corps, have come 
forward to uphold the reputation of British Art. We hear, to our 
regret, that two of the sources of our annual enjoyment are this year 
closed. Neither Webster (who, we regret to say, has been wena by 
indisposition) nor Mulready are to move us to mirth by their breadth of 
humour, or awaken our admiration by their true and natural interpreta- 
tions. Our play is to have no {ans 6 in it—no, not altogether, for we 
have several scenes of genuine comic power to speak of presently—but 
the two Academicians in whom the vis comica is most salient, are not— 
to our certain loss—among the exhibitors. 

We must console ourselves elsewhere, and, fortunately, the pictures 
that have been admitted are of a quality that readily offers the means of 
consolation. Of these it is our purpose to select a few of the most pro- 
minent, that the readers of the New Monthly may know the nature of the 
banquet which in a few days will be spread before them. In doing so, we 
take them, not according to their order in the catalogue, but rather in 
accordance with the interest attached to the subjects. 

Maclise comes out this year with wonderful vigour and originality, 
developing, at the same time, a mastery over detail that is perfectly 
astonishing. The theme which he has chosen is of high interest in a 
general, and of the highest in a national, point of view. It is the first 
result in England of the newly-discovered art of printing—that discovery 
which has flooded the world with so much light! After long and anxious 
study, and three years of actual labour, William Caxton produced, in the 
old Almonry of Westminster, the first English book that ever was 
printed. It bore the following title: “The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse. Translated out of the Frenche and emprynted by me William 
Caxton. Fynifshid the last day of Marche the yer of our Lord God a 
thousand foure hondred and Ixxiiij.” This work, whose publication 
forms an era so remarkable in his country’s annals, is (in Mr. Maclise’s 
picture) being shown by Caxton to King Edward IV. and his court 
on the very spot where it was completed, in the midst of the appliances 
of his mysterious art, and surrounded by the men who have shared in his 
ennobling toil. Beside an antique printing-press (copied from one of 
the period, and once, by a singular chance, the property of Jeremy Ben- 
tham) stands the great printer, in his furred gown of black velvet, with 
his thoughtful eye turned full upon the king, to whom the volume is 
being presented. On Caxton’s broad and calm brow, in the silver hairs 
that strew his temples, in the lines that furrow his pale cheek, in the 
compression of his thin lips, are “all the tokens of the man whose rare 
intelligence and patient labour have at length broken down the barrier 
which stood between ignorance and knowledge, and placed his name 
high amongst the benefactors of the human race. In the centre of the 
rain stands the king, gazing earnestly upon the greatest marvel that 

is realm contains; on his right hand we see his beautiful queen, Eliza- 
beth Woodville; before him are his three children—the fair Rose, whose 
marriage in after days with Henry VII. united the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, and “the two young princes,” better known by that 
simple designation than by the lofty titles which they bore; behind the 
king appeats on one side, the handsome features of “false, fleeting, per- 
jured nce,” and on the other the dark countenance of “ dissembling 
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WHATEVER may be the general effect in this country produced by the 
Grand Industrial Exhibition in Hyde Park, one thing at least is certain, 
that its influence upon Art has already shown itself in a most unmistake- 
able manner. 

Not only have our artisans exerted themselves in every department of 
decorative as well as of useful manufacture; not only have our jewellers, 
our porcelain makers, our silk and carpet-weavers, laboured at the forge, 
the ace, and the loom, to vie in costly produce with the ingenuity 
of the rest of the world—but the stimulus of emulation has ascended into 
the highest regions of Art, to sustain a reputation of which England 

just cause to be proud, and demand from rival countries a tribute of 
admiration too frequently withheld. 

In all points of national comparison, France is the first, the inevitable 
antagonist of England. She has ordinarily gone before us in the great 
paths of discovery, and set us the most immediate example in matters of 
taste. She also claims for herself precedence in the realms of Pictorial 
Art, and as far as time is concerned that claim may be readily admitted. 
In the days of Nicolas Poussin and Claude Lorrain, of Lesueur and 
Lebrun, of Jouvenet and Coypel, of Sebastian Bourdon and Desportes, 
we could scarcely boast a native artist : an occasional portrait or a rare 
miniature was the limit of our flight, when France was forming schools 
and challenging those of Italy and the Low Countries. During the 
seventeenth century we borrowed the illustration of our historical names 
from the great masters of Flanders and Holland, and gradually began to 
creep and copy, but never climbed or created. For the first half of the 
century that ensued our progress was scarcely marked, the genius of Ho- 
garth being only a ray of light amid the general darkness. Hogarth 
was a meteor of eccentric course, and not likely to leave any followers on 
his track. In the world of Pictorial Art, therefore, England had barely a 
single pretension to urge, till Reynolds came and the scene was changed. 
Since his time we have had painters whose works will go down to pos- 
terity side by side with those of all but the great unapproachable masters 
of the Italian period; and not a year that passes but shows the 
vigorous efforts which the English school is making to place itself at the 
head of all contemporaneous Art. 

Yet, in the midst of these efforts, our lively French neighbours—we 
will say nothing of our transcendental German ones—very nearly ignore 
us altogether in an artistic point of view. They give us credit for con- 
structing steam-engines, and laying down rails; they admit that we can 
fabricate cotton and broad-cloth ; they readily yield us the palm for 
making razors and brass buttons; but in the way of Illustrative Art 
they are perfectly satisfied that our only monument is the Thames 
Tunnel—whose fame they look upon, after all, as of a very amphibious 
nature. It is to be hoped that the year 1851 will undeceive them in 
some ts. The Crystal Palace already speaks for itself in the 
domain of modern Architecture, and from the rumours that are abroad, 

coupled with certain facts which have come within our own observation, 
there is every reason for believing that the Royal Academy will this year 
show itself worthy of its illustrious founder. 
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Not that every name that graces the list of our Academicians will be 
found amongst those who, with an admirable esprit de corps, have come 
forward to uphold the reputation of British Art. We hear, to our 
regret, that two of the sources of our annual enjoyment are this year 
closed. Neither Webster (who, we regret to say, has been ater by 
indisposition) nor Mulready are to move us to mirth by their breadth of 
humour, or awaken our admiration by their true and natural interpreta- 
tions. Our play is to have no ani 6 in it—no, not altogether, for we 
have several scenes of genuine comic power to speak of presently—but 
the two Academicians in whom the vis comica is most salient, are not— 
to our certain loss—among the exhibitors. 

We must console ourselves elsewhere, and, fortunately, the pictures 
that have been admitted are of a quality that readily offers the means of 
consolation. Of these it is our purpose to select a few of the most pro- 
minent, that the readers of the New Monthly may know the nature of the 
banquet which in a few days will be spread before them. In doing so, we 
take them, not according to their order in the catalogue, but rather in 
accordance with the interest attached to the subjects. 

Maclise comes out this year with wonderful vigour and originality, 
developing, at the same time, a mastery over detail that is perfectly 
astonishing. The theme which he has chosen is of high interest in a 
general, and of the highest in a national, point of view. It is the first 
result in England of the newly-discovered art of printing—that discovery 
which has flooded the world with so much light! After long and anxious 
study, and three years of actual labour, William Caxton produced, in the 
old Almonry of Westminster, the first English book that ever was 
printed. It bore the following title: “The Game and Playe of the 
Chesse. Translated out of the Frenche and emprynted by me William 
Caxton. Fynifshid the last day of Marche the yer of our Lord God a 
thousand foure hondred and Ixxiiij.” This work, whose publication 
forms an era so remarkable in his country’s annals, is (in Mr. Maclise’s 
picture) being shown by Caxton to King Edward IV. and his court 
on the very spot where it was completed, in the midst of the appliances 
of his mysterious art, and surrounded by the men who have shared in his 
ennobling toil. Beside an antique printing-press (copied from one of 
the period, and once, by a singular chance, the property of Jeremy Ben- 
tham) stands the great printer, in his furred gown of black velvet, with 
his thoughtful eye turned full upon the king, to whom the volume is 
being presented. On Caxton’s broad and calm brow, in the silver hairs 
that strew his temples, in the lines that furrow his pale cheek, in the 
compression of his thin lips, are “all the tokens of the man whose rare 
intelligence and patient labour have at length broken down the barrier 
which stood between ignorance and knowledge, and placed his name 
high amongst the benefactors of the human race. In the centre of the 
vgn stands the king, gazing earnestly upon the greatest marvel that 

is realm contains; on his right hand we see his beautiful queen, Eliza- 
beth Woodville; before him are his three children—the fair Rose, whose 
marriage in after days with Henry VII. united the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster, and “the two young princes,” better known by that 
simple designation than by the lofty titles which they bore; behind the 
king appear on one side, the handsome features of “false, fleeting, per- 
jured nce,” and on the other the dark countenance of “ dissembling 
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face of the Duke of Gloucester is one that strongly rivets the spec- 

we see in it, without the light of history, how much there was 

there to dread. That he is deeply interested in the subject which now 
occupies his attention is made manifest by the nervous action with which 
he is drawing a ring from his finger, it being a well-known trait of 
Richard, when deeply moved, to play with the jewels that adorned his 


Richard,” full of an evil beauty, and fraught with intellectual power. 
The 
tator, 


n. 
The treatment of the heads of the three royal brothers is very mas- 
terly, and affords the opportunity for strong contrast ; and this principle 
is well sustained in the marked difference between the noble lineaments 
and courtly bearing of the young princes, and the animal life of the boy 
who holds the book before the king. We see at once the wide interval 
that separated the blood of the Plantagenets from the current that tlowed 
in the veins of the “ printer’s devil” of the fifteenth century. Further 
removed from the central group, on the left hand of the spectator, are 
several nobles and churchmen. Conspicuous amongst the former, we 
see the pensive, intellectual features of the queen’s brother, Anthony 
Woodville, Earl Rivers, the friend and protector of Caxton, and the 
translator of the “ Moral Preverbs of Christine de Pisan,” a work after- 
wards printed by Caxton, and concluding as follows : 


Go, thou litel quayer, and recomaund me 
Unto the good grace of my special lorde, 
Therle Ryveris, for I have emprynted thee 
At his commaundement, following every worde 
His copye, as his secretaire can recorde ; 
At Westmistre of Feverer the xx daye, 
And of K. Edwarde the xvii yere vraye. 
Emprinted by Caxton 
In Feverer the colde season. 
Amongst the churchmen is one who hails the new invention with no 
emotion of pleasure, seeing only too clearly that it has robbed him of his 
occupation ; a type of this feeling is shown in the shadow cast by the 
aise head on the open page of the “ Biblia Pauperum,” a chained 
copy of which is lying on a small desk behind him. Beneath this group 
of courtiers and ecclesiastics, and forming the foreground of the picture 
on that side, are various workmen, all of whom have assisted in the pro- 
duction of “the book.” We see here the bookbinder, with his needle 
and vellum strings ; the illuminator, or rubricator,with his pigments and 
painting implements; the woodcutter, with his sharp-cutting tools and 
cils. One of the latter is engaged in cutting a small block; and, 
the experimental proof that lies before him, we find that the chess- 
knight is the subject that employs him. Of the marvellous fidelity with 
which all the implements are represented it is vain to speak; the sense 
of touch can alone convince the spectator that what he sees is not 
reality. To balance this mass of figures on the left hand, we have 
others employed in their different vocations on the right. Here are the 
compositors, deftly picking out the type from the boxes and filling their 
composing-sticks, the daggers which hang from their girdles attesting the 
privilege they enjoyed of carrying arms,—the tribute paid to learning by 
chivalry. Fine stalwart fellows are here also ready to feed the press, 
prepare the type for the forms, and assist in all that manipulation which 
was then so great a mystery and is now so familiar. But Caxton, it is 
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well known, was not only a printer but a type-founder also; and to the 
skill of the painter Mr. Maclise has added the accuracy of the anti- 

uarian, presenting us with a copy of the original placard issued by 
Santis which informed the public that type was for sale in the old 
Almonry. Pasted against one of the pillars in the vaulted chamber, is @ 
scrap of coarse white paper, on which may be read, by those familiar with 
black letter, the following sentence : 

£f it plese ony man spirituel or tempore! to bye ony pies (pica) of two or 
three comemoracios of Salisburi use enprontey after the forme of this preset 


lettre tohich ben wel anv truly conect late come to Wiestmonester into the 
Almonestye at the reed pale and be shall have them good there. 


We might dwell at infinite length on the amazing facility with which 
Mr. Maclise has overcome every technical difficulty in dealing with this 
subject, but we must pass to the works of others. Let it suffice for us to 
say, that while he has shown a command of details, which have not 
been put on canvas with like force sitice the days of the early Flemings, 
he has exemplified, to the fullest extent, the power he possesses of affect- 
ing the mind by the loftier attributes of his theme. Before we leave 
him, however, we must add that he has painted two modern pictures, 
which will attract many a gazer’s eye. These are—a full-length portrait 
of that earnest labourer in the cause of literature, Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, and another of the great tragedian, Macready, whose public 
career was recently closed by so deserved a homage to his dramatic 
ss Sir Edward is represented in his own ancestral hall of Knebworth : 
the likeness is very good, the attitude easy and unconstrained, and the 
ensemble extremely pleasing. The portrait of Macready exhibits him in 
the character of Werner, in that melancholy passage of his history where 
he utters those impatient words which sneering Scottish criticism has 
assailed for the alleged absence of poetical beauty: 

: Who would read in this form 

The high soul of the son of a long line ? 

Who, in this garb, the heir of princely lands ? 
Who, in this sunken, sickly eye, the pride 

Of rank and ancestry ? In the worn cheek 


And famine-hollow’d brow, the lord of halls 
Which daily feed a thousand vassals ? 


These lines may be rugged, but had they been other than poetical they 
would scarcely have suggested the me picture which Maclise has 
painted. Itis the most idealised, and yet the truest portrait that we have 
ever seen of the great actor. 4 

From the repose of these subjects let us turn to one replete with vehe- 
ment action. It is “The Battle of Roveredo,”’ by Clarkson Stanfield, a 
work in which he has, in our estimation, inane all his previous efforts. 
This masterly production possesses every quality that can interest the 
beholder: for harmony of composition, truth of expression, breadth and 
vigour of treatment, correctness of drawing, and force and: purity of 
colouring, we have never seen its equal from Stanfield’s pencil. The 
picture is a very large one, and affords scope for a great deal of very ad- 
mirable detail. We have given the subject the title of “The Battle of 
Roveredo,” but it is rather an episode of battle—a leading feature in 
that series of rapid movements fought in September, 1796, by which 
Bonaparte forced the passes of the southern Tyrol in succession, when he 
compelled the Russian army to retire upon trent. In Stanfield’s pic- 
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ture the French troops have passed the town of Roveredo, which, with 
its large silk mills, occupies the middle distance, and are crossing the 
Adige, on their way, we may suppose, to force the difficult gorge of Cali- 
ano. It is impossible to imagime anything finer than the spirit and 
movement shi eabaaas the foreground, where the principal incidents of 
the fight are told. The retreating enemy have blown up the bridge,— 
one of that kind so frequent in mountain passes,—and amidst the charred 
and burning fragments, and a dropping fire of musketry, the soldiers of 
the youthful conqueror are crossing the rapid torrent. The most reso- 
lute co is depicted on the countenances of the advancing troops, 
amongst whom every figure and every attitude tell a story. To particu- 
larise some of these, we may point to the tambours, who have been the 
first to cross the stream; two of them have gained the opposite side, and 
are beating a point of war as steadily as if they were on the parade- 
ground; but the fire that dances in their eyes, and the grim smile that 
curls their lips, show that they feel there is no child’s pls here. Another 
tambour has crossed also, but his hour has come: a ball has struck him, 
and he staggers against the broken buttress of the bridge. A trumpeter 
has fallen too, after sounding the advance, and his instrument lies on the 
und. Close to this spot stands a sturdy grenadier sheltering himself, 
like an old soldier, beneath a fragment of rock, while he coolly primes his 
weapon. Nearer to the spectator is a wounded man, mortally hurt, 
whom a kneeling priest is eagerly shriving,—and immediately in front, 
on the right hand, are two energetic figures of peasants, the rich and 
mellow colouring of whose dresses give strength and brilliancy to the 
foreground. On the left we see the long line of troops steadily + Roe 
along the winding road from Roveredo, and here the figure of a grenadier 
a oy be just been hit attractsthe eye. The wound compels him to stop; 
but, by the manner in which he dresses it with brandy from his flask, it is 
lain that he is all impatience to resume his march. Midway in the 
stream, but half in shadow, as if it were not his purpose to reveal him too 
distinctly, the painter has indicated the place of the leader of this gallant 
force, where his sword shines like a streak of light athwart the gloom : 
his features are somewhat indistinctly marked, and his garments are 
sombre; but there is enough in the pose of the figure to give the idea of 
the man who taught his soldiers to conquer wherever they went. All the 
accessories of the picture are good,—the retreating Tyrolese, the figures 
of the slain (so managed as to tell the story and excite sympathy without 
shocking the feelings by their obtrusiveness), and the beautiful effects of 
the mountain scenery, near and afar off. There is in the former a fine 
old red tower and wall standing boldly over a precipice, whose fine, rich 
hues blend well with the foreground ; and these are well contrasted with 
the quiet tone which is spread over the lofty buildings of Roveredo, while 
in the extreme distance the eye is led upwards to the snowy peaks which 
come out in the clearest relief against the deep blue sky. Altogether, 
whether as battle-piece or landscape—whether animate or inanimate— 
nature appeals to us from the canvas; the feeling raised is one of un- 
alloyed satisfaction. If our German friends take an interest in the peace- 
fal labours of the Westminster Aimonry, assuredly our. more warlike 
neighbours will be gratified by this most spirited delineation of one of 
the most striking scenes in their hero’s great Italian campaign. 
But Stanfield’s mission would only be half executed if he did not also 
take us to the sea-shore. He has done so in a beautiful view on the 
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Adriatic, beneath the walls of Ancona, looking up the gulf towards 
Rimini, and remoter Venice. We find here in the breaking wave, in the 
boats and fishermen that occupy the foreground, in the lofty Roman arch, 
and in the distant mountains and faint outline of the horizon, the hand of 
the master who has made such scenes entirely his own. He gives us also 
a view on the coast of South Wales, near Swansea, where, daring the 
dangers of a stormy sea, some fishermen have been striving to save the 
wreck of a fine vessel, which is fast drifting on the rocks. The action of 
the men is admirably represented: all seem so in earnest, particularly the 
foremost, a spare, worn man, but with all the strength that is needful for 
his task ; the shining sands are beautifully represented, as well as the 
shadowy heights in the distance. His fourth and last contribution to this 
ear’s show is a calm Dutch river scene of quiet beauty and repose. 

Neither has the younger Stanfield neglected the art to which he lays 
hereditary claim. ie has painted only one picture, but that is a very 
attractive one. It is a scene in the Highlands of Argyllshire, in one of 
the small bays of Loch Fine, where, on a narrow isthmus, stands the little 
town of East. Tarbert—a place famous in epicurean annals, the connois- 
seurs saying that there only the Loch Fine herring is to be eaten in per- 
fection. As the herrings are not attainable just now, we prefer the land- 
scape, which is really most beautiful. The town, with its free kirk perched 
above it, lies bathed in sunshine, from a broad gleam that shoots between 
the lofty heights which skirt Loch Tarbert on the other side of the 
isthmus, and stretch away full forty miles towards the ocean. A fine grey 
feudal tower, with its broken gable and machiolated battlements, comes 
out well against the sky on the left hand, and the clear transparent water 
and bold masses of mossy rock on the right, complete a picture which is 
in all respects stveearars true to nature. 

We are sorry to find that, from accidental causes, there is to be only 
one picture in the Exhibition by Hart. It consists simply of two figures 
—one of them, however, a personage of high renown—the celebrated 
Benevenuto Cellini. He has just completed his exquisite model of Perseus, 
which he is showing to his servant. On the head of Cellini Mr. Hart 
has evidently bestowed much time and thought, and his success has been 
proportionate to his endeavours. The genius and skill, the arrogance and 
boastfulness, the pride and wilfulness of the stormy, restless Florentine 
artist, whose works are still the wonder of the world, and whose personal 
reputation is so equivocal, are all represented with a master’s power, 
We apprehend that Mr. Hart has not adhered to any single portrait, but 
has profited by the most striking characteristics of more than one. Let 
us add, that the drawing is excellent, and the colouring highly effective. 

There are two countries, very opposite in their characteristics, where 
Roberts finds himself at home—Syria and Belgium. He presents us this 
year with ascene in each. His most important picture is a view of the ruins 
of the Temple of the Sun, at Baalbec, with a sandy waste stretching beyond, 
and the snowy range of the Lebanon in the extreme distance. ‘To relieve 
the monotony of the desert he has introduced one of those occurrences 
which travellers unfortunately discover to be only too frequent in that in- 
hospitable clime—an attack on a caravan by a party of Bedoweens. By 
this device he has given animation to a scene which we should otherwise 
have only admired for the purity of its atmosphere, the general brilliancy 
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of its colours, and the splendour of its imperishable architecture. Mr. 
Roberts’s second picture is the Interior of the Church of St. Anne, at 


Daas In in to common practice, his effects are produced by a 
flood of daylight, which illummes the whole building, with just so 
much of chiaro oscuro as suffices to keep down certain portions of the 
subject. The perfect finish of the varied details adds greatly to the 
beauty of the picture, and the pearly tone spread over it imparts to it 

Ward, who never takes a step backward, has two — also: the 
first, a scene in the Temple in Paris, when Louis XVI. and his family 
were prisoners there; and the second, a passage in Gilpin’s memorable 
ride. The last is full of quiet humour, but it is of the former that we 
would speak. Mr. Ward has made choice of an incident which was only 
too often repeated during the captivity of the unfortunate monarch. In 
the gloomy chamber on the upper floor of the say? lit by a broad 
silver ray, which produces a fine Rembrandtesque effect, the illustrious 

isoners are assembled, having already sadly verified the truth of the 
brutal of the Garde Municipale, who, replying to the inquiry 
of one of the valets de chambre of the king, “‘if that was the place his 
royal master was to be taken to,” made answer in these words: “ Ton 
maitre était accoutumé aux lambris dorés, eh bien! il va voir comment on 

les assassins du peuple.” The weary Louis has stretched himself for 
a brief interval of repose on the miserable pallet which served him for a 
couch, and his beautiful high-souled queen has taken the opportunity to 
mend her husband's coat! ‘The garment lies across her knees while 
she prepares to thread her needle, and her eyes turn for a moment in 
tearful anguish on the figure of the king. How full of wretchedness is 
the history told in that glance! Near Marie Antoinette is her still sur- 
viving daughter, then a girl of fourteen; the expression of her coun- 
tenance is deeply pensive. Not so that of her brother, the young Dau- 
phin, nor that of Madame Elizabeth, at whose feet the boy is playing 
with a shuttlecock. But the child has forgotten his sorrows in his play- 
thing, and the princess, whose amiable disposition caused her to hide all 
her griefs, is smiling and talking to him, as if there were no suck thing in 
the world as dethroned royalty, or democracy eager to imbrue its foul 
hands in the blood of kings. But evidences of these are only too pain- 
fully near in the savage scowl of an intrusive sans-culotte, =o to gra- 
tify his wanton curiosity, has thrust his savage face through the open 
doorway to gaze upon the prisoners, and in ‘the group in an ante-room 
outside, who are smoking, drinking, and playing at cards. Such a face 
as that of the intruder might well Fm to er, the hideous assistant 
of the gaoler Simon; and such revellers as those without might be the 
fellows whose every word and gesture were insults to the fallen monarch. 
It is impossible to commend this picture too highly. 

Suggestive of thoughts analogous to those which the Temple scene 
has raised, is the subject which has been selected by Charles Landseer. 
It is the close of the battle of Naseby, when the capture of the king’s 
cabinet, containing his co ndence with Henrietta Maria and other 
important documents, revealed the insincerity of the king in the recent 

~ In the centre of the picture Fairfax and Cromwell are seated on 
bareheaded. The future Protector is gravely perusing one 
of the letters found in the cabinet, and his brave companion in arms 
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listens intently, with a serious countenance, to the proof of Charles’s 
meditated treachery. Near them is Ireton, stanching the blood from a 
wound which he has received in the fight; and a little further off, on the 
same side, the gallant Skippon, who was also desperately wounded, but 
refused to leave the field while a@ man remained on it. the opposite 
side are the tents and baggage-waggons, the royal carriage, and a group 
of royalist prisoners—ladies as well as cavaliers—and soldiers of the par- 
liamentary army with captured banners, and other trophies of the crown- 
ing victory. To give variety to the scene, Mr. Landseer has availed 
himself also of the historical fact that a number of Irish women were 
amongst the royal troops, whose lony knives did murderous execution on 
the wounded and helpless. One of these is lying dead in the foreground, 
and beside a brass gun, in the right-hand corner of the picture, is seen 
another, who, by her action and weapon, still threatens revenge. The 
chief interest of the subject ceutres, as it ought, on Cromwell, whose 
features and attitude command the attention which their close examina- 
tion rewards. 

Sir Edwin Landseer has several characteristic pictures, marked by the 
beauties which have given him his fame. Of these we may mention a 
Shakspearian subject—that scene in the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
where the fairy queen, Titania, in her misdirected love for the trans- 
formed Bottom, sticks musk-roses in his “ sleek, smooth head”—the ass’s 
head—and kisses the “ fair large ears”—the ass’s ears—of her “gentle 
joy ;” while Messieurs Peaseblossom, Cobweb, Moth, and Mustardseed 
minister to the asinine wants of the bewitched weaver. Nor must we 
omit a scene of “Cattle Feeding,” wherein are introduced some mules of 
marvellous reality. Sir Edwin has also a Highland girl and her lover 
crossing a brook, with some attendant deer—a kind of pendant to the 
“ Keeper’s Daughter,” which pleased so greatly. 

Our notices must be briefer as our space diminishes. 

The subject which Egg has illustrated is an admirable one, and admi- 
rably he has treated it. It is that passage in Pepys’s Diary which records 
his first introduction to Nell Gwynne, when, after dining with his wife 
near Temple Bar, he went to the king’s house, to see the ‘‘ Humerous 
Lieutenant.”” ‘Here, in a box above,” he says, “ we spied Mrs. Pierce ; 
and, going out, they called us, and so we stayed for them; and Knip 
took us all in, and brought us to Nelly, a most pretty woman, who ac 
the part of Celia to-day very fine, and did it pretty well. I kissed her, 
and so did my wife; and a mighty pretty soul she is.” He afterwards 
tells how pleased he was with the sight, and “specially hissing of Nell.” 
No doubt of it; and if he does not seem so in Mr. Egg’s picture, it is 
certainly no fault of the painter. 

Frank Stone has a picture—one only—from the ‘ Merchant of 
Venice”—that well-remembered passage in the fortunes of Bassanio when, 
newly triumphant in his love adventure, he receives from Salerio the 
letter written by Antonio to tell him of the royal merchant’s losses, and 
prepare him for the fate he expects at the hands of the merciless Jew. 
Gratiano has just spoken, bidding Nerissa welcome Jessica, and asking 
Salerio the news from Venice, while Portia’s watchful eye, fixed on the 
countenance of her lord, gathers from its paleness the distressful nature 
of the tidings which he has just received. The story, interpreted by Mr. 
Stone, is simply and beautifully rendered, and is of such a character as to 
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lead us to hope that he will still further turn his attention to the pages 
from whence he has drawn his latest inspiration. 

Soon after the peace of ‘Aix-la-Chapelle, our great humorist, Hogarth, 
went to France, and, while he was amusing himself sketching the Calais 
Gate—immortalised in a subsequent work, to which he attached the ~ 

ph of “Oh, the roast beef of old England !”—was taken prisoner by 
the authorities of the town, and carried pe M. eg ® the ra 

with being a spy. He narrowly esca ing hung for 

ren the iety cf peace having a _ ed only a few days. 
This anecdote Mr. Frith has made the subject of the picture which he has 
sent to the Academy, and he has handled it with a breadth of humour 
in perfect keeping with the theme. One peculiarity in Mr. Frith’s treat- 
ment is the spirit of agitation which he has cast over the scene. For 
some time, as we should do in real life, we look in vain for the principal 
actor in this municipal drama. At last we discover him leaning over the 
bar which divides him from the court, smiling quietly at all the hubbub 
around him, and mentally jotting down, no doubt, a thousand peculiari- 
ties, hereafter to be recorded in ineffaceable lines of the graver. Two 
friends accompany him, Britons of the old school—one an actor, the other 
an author—whose fierce demeanour is most amusingly opposed to the 
coolness of the chief culprit. 

Danby has two pictures—one, a ship on fire, and the other, which 
excels it, a sunlight effect, such as no painter that we are familiar with 
has succeeded in representing since the days of Claude. 

These are the hasty notes which we have made of a few out of num- 
bers of works by men whose names have long been familiar to the 
public. 

We shall have plenty more to notice in a future number; but before 
we close our observations, we must point to three or four young artists, 
who promise too well to permit us to doubt that they will realise all we 
expect, hereafter. 

Of these, Mr. Maddox is one who exhibits great talent as a portrait 
painter, and the portraits of Dr. Wilson, the instructor of the deaf and 
dumb, and of General Forbes, afford satisfactory evidence of his powers. 
There was, in the Exhibition last year, if we remember rightly, a picture 
by the same artist, of Beatrice Cenci, which only required a better place 
to have secured for Mr. Maddox the admiration of all who saw it. Mr. 
Herring is another, whose landscapes deserve unqualified praise. There 
is a view of Nice, by him, which is of first-rate character. Mr. O’Neil 
is a third, whose works will, if they are admitted, create a name for 
him ; and Mr. Chambers, the son of the artist, who was so distinguished 
as a marine painter, has a scene on the Thames, which we recommend 
to all who have an eye for freedom of drawing, truthfulness of delinea- 
tion, accuracy of detail, and warmth and transparency of colouring. The 
actual subject is “ The Lord Mayor's Procession by Water to Whitehall 
on the 9th of November,”—a pageant so picturesque as to cause us to 
hope that it will not be suffered to fall into desuetude. But modern 
Lord Mayors are, as Scott says, “ kittle cattle’ to deal with; and if the 


taste of some of them is to be taken as a criterion, Art has nothing to 


hope from their patronage, and Manners everything to lose by their 
example. 
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ENGLISH CONVENTS AND CONVENTUALITIES. 


BY A ROMAN CATHOLIC LAYMAN, 


Ir is the peculiar characteristic of the great body of the members of 
the Church of Rome to yield implicit adherence to the acts, spiritual 
or temporal, emanating from the Vatican, or promulgated as the avowed 
opinion of the chief of their clergy. They are no less singular in the 
unwavering tenacity with which they cling to the institutions, good 
or bad, which have, from the era of St. Peter down to the present age, 
been obtruded upon the Church doctrine, and held up to the veneration 
and admiration of the faithful. And it is a marked peculiarity in their 
constitution, that they will admit no free discussion as to the validity or 
excellence of these dogmas, but will brand as a persecutor the upholder of 
another creed who may point to some egregious error, or, if he be a member 
of their own community, holding a conscientious doubt, will charge him 
with flagrant apostasy. Thus, no sooner does a distinguished member of 
the Catholic Church express dissent from a proposed scheme of eccle- 
siastical hierarchy, or anything else involving political-religious opinion, 
than he is censured as lukewarm, accused of deserting the good old cause of 
Catholic prosperity, and, if expostulation is unavailing, personal abuse 
and calumny are brought into requisition, so as to lessen the importance 
of the opposition in the eyes of the rest of the community. Such was 
the case when the premier duke avowed his disapprobation of the late 
Bull of Pio Nono, and the rebuke which he incurred from the Catholic 
press, was a disgrace to any sect admitting freedom of conscience as one 
of their fundamental principles. 

Though we have no wish to enter the lists against the opinions of the 
Catholic press, however intolerant they may be, we can assure them, that 
when they abandon logic and courteous discussion for personal invective 
and unjust vituperation, they not only disgrace the cause for which they 
contend, but ignore the truth of their argument in the eyes of every edu- 
cated and liberal-minded Catholic; and the violence of their is Paar 
tion of the conduct pursued by the Duke of Norfolk, has done more to 
create a diversity of opinion among the Catholic laity, upon this long 
agitated topic, than the whole accumulation of meetings, speeches, 
petitions, and pamphlets, which now inundate society, have been able to 
accomplish. ‘The defenders of a bad cause seek to gain by satirical 
abuse what logic is unable to accomplish. Now, with reference to this 
liberty of ‘conscience, which is justly described as the foundation of 
purity in religion as well as in politics,—can it be considered such, 
when a rule of faith is so restricted to the limits of certain dogmas, all 
of which are to be acknowledged as infallible, that reflection becomes 
heretical; while it demands a reverence for institutions which are so 
mixed up with the faith, that if you call in question the correctness of 
One you must impugn the other? 

Is it possible to act with an unbiased mind in selecting an individual 
time-honoured institution of Catholicity for discussive consideration, 
when its morale is completely interwoven with the great truths of 
Church doctrine? It is barely possible; and in this particular one of 
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the most extraordinary traits of the Church of Rome is discernible—how 
y, and with what skill all the > ae eee: eee ood oe 
of her machinery are amalgamated wi essenti icles of her 
_ faith, so that the members cannot give implicit submission to its belief, 
without entertaining a reverence for any of those institutions, which are 
the offspring and most faithful children of the parent religion. Hence 
it arises, that when any member of the Catholic Church raises his 
voice in deprecation of an abuse, which fanaticism or lust for power 
may have occasioned in some one of the minor departments of the faith, 
he is denounced as a fallen member, and one who, because he cannot vin- 
dicate in his heart the errors in judgment and illusions of zealots, must 
necessarily be an apostate to the creed of St. Peter, and excommunicated 
from the pale of its Church! Consequently, Catholics in general assume an 
artificial y to the “abuses and corruptions of the Papacy,” as they 
are termed, knowing that by expostulation good cannot be effected, but 
much scandal and disunity must be occasioned. 

In all probability, we shall be condemned as an utterly decayed branch 
of the faith by the infatuated advocates for the spread of Catholicity; 
but as the organs of the faith are so heedlessly blind to every result, and 
either slur over or refute every exposé which the errors of some constantly 
incur, we are perfectly bay to submit to the puerile anathemas of the 
bigots provided we can fairly show to the world the causes of error 
which make the Catholic faith a byword for ignorance and superstition. 
We do not wish to enter into any polemical discussion with co-religionists, 
the pages of the New Monthly are not suited for such; and the authen- 
a of the assertions having been derived from actual experience and con- 

to such, contradiction and disputation are unnecessary to confirm 
or deny the truth of the allegations. Among the offshoots of Catholicity 
which have recently gained a disagreeable notoriety, the Convents in 
this country bid fair to outvie the grand bugbear of bishoprics, which 
has recently convulsed the entire kingdom, and distracted the minds of 
our ablest legislators. 

In entering upon the subject of this article be it clearly understood, that 
we refer only to such conventual institutions as have been established in 
England, for though similar laws and organised systems exist in a more 
powerful degree on the Continent, the range of our limits do not permit 
a more extended review than that which our own shores embrace. The 
religious houses have been on a rapid increase for several years past, and 
if continued, on their present scale, will undoubtedly soon multiply to an 
extent equal to their pristine vigour before the days of the Reformation. 
The great misfortune is, that in their constitution and purposes but little 
renovation has been effected, and the slavish indifference to all good, and 
insiduous adaptation to which they can be applied by the designing, so 
conspicuous in the cloisters of old, are the objections to their existence 
now. No higher or more intellectual purpose dignifies the seclusion of 
monastic life in this age of civilisation and education than resultéd 
when barbarity and avarice drove English ladies to the pale, and 
rendered compulsory their assumption of the veil. The object for which 
convents were originally established is obsolete. When, ten centuries 
the barbarism of men knew no higher aspiration than that of fierce ee 
fields, of cruel assassinations, court intrigues, and utter mental degrada- 
tion, the social position of virtuous ladies was abject slavery. At oné 
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time they were the victims of a crafty chieftain, at another the unconscious 
cause of acts of the wildest barbarity ; objects of acquisition when wealthy; 
the tools of passion when beautiful; while, amid the persecution of 
world, the blessings of religion were denied her by the sensuality which 
history but too faithfully records as desecrating the sanctity of the clerical 
robe. It was in such times as these that men, holy and worthy of 
Christianity, promulgated their rules, and offered to the much-perseeuted 
women an asylum. How those asylums became the means of exercisin 
the vilest tyranny upon the fair of future generations is known to 
readers of history; what they have euch. into in latter days is but 
partially understood ; yet, certain it is, that no such causes exist now, as 
then, why women should seek the security of the pale; not from coercion 
on the part of the world, that is impossible, it can only arise from the 

inculcation of others, and an intriguing influence, which seeks but 
the development of its own ends. 

It may he asserted, and most generally this is used as the refuting argu- 
ment, that if ladies desire to form an association for their individual pleasure, 
surely there can exist no objection to their doing so. That by imposing 
certain restrictions upon themselves of a physical nature, they mutually 
aid each other in the attainment of a better world; that such institutions 
take their origin in the remote ages of Catholicity, and were founded by 
men eminently good ; and that as the life is injurious to no one, while 
it brings many holy women to our religion, the institution is deserving of 
reverence. Thus the clergy explain the necessity of the laity upholding 
religious houses ; and it is only when some flagrant instance of undue in- 

e being exercised over those who are beguiled into their meshes, 
that the Catholics of this country are put to the blush to excuse the 
“over zeal” of their worthy pastors. 

The convents of the present day may be divided into two classes : 
those whose rules command utter exclusion from the world, and those 
who by professing to educate young Catholic ladies, are enabled to ob- 
tain an easy competency, and exert their influence towards firmly ground- 
ing the religion in the rising generation of English Catholic mothers. 
The number of convents in England is fifty-three, of which twenty- 
seven are exclusive, but in this number are included the Sisters of Mercy 
and Charity, who are not confined within the enclosure. These orders 
are of a more public character. Sisters of Charity and Mercy have long 
since made their utility felt by those who stand in most need of assist- 
ance—the very poor; and as no seclusion is demanded of them, —_ 
nuns, they are wholly distinct from the inmates of a convent. Of 
first class—those whose entire existence is passed in the endeavour to save 
their own souls, without regarding the spiritual or temporal wants of the 
rest of their fellow-mortals, are the drones in the busy hive of Catholic 
propagation ; still they have their uses, which are turned to no incon- 
siderable advantage. The convents of this class are not numerous, and 
the reason lies in the severity of their regulations, which do not admit 
of their secking adventitious means of ekeing out support. Conse- 
quently, the inmates are required to be ladies of independent fortune, 
and it becomes a matter of solicitude to secure such as can bring @ 
a larger portion than the stipulated amount, in order to establish a capital 
for the institution independent of the life annuities of the community. 
From this circumstance such convents become the most select, and are 
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such of the wealthy and ician daughters of our faith as 
me sstilitidenm vihsdh-adald emadienkiadaiaiatehe. ald: Aeo 


total secl 
laborious occupation of teaching to the other privations of a cloistral 
life. One or two wealthy heiresses assuming the veil in a religious house 
of this character, are sufficient to establish not only its resources, but 
its name ;. and there is a religious ambition for renown even among the 
convents. 
Mere utilitariansim is certainly not chargeable to institutions of this 
denomination ; that is to say, they are wholly innocent of any ostensible 
whatever to the world in which they were sent for the purpose of 
lfilling the ordinances of their Creator. We do not wish to pass a sen- 
tence of condemnation upon a class of worthy souls, but after much dili- 
t labour in endeavouring to discover the purpose of their life, apart 
Sods the selfish rule of taking care of number one, and after repeatedly 
cross-questioning the nuns themselves on the subject, we are bound to 
confess our total ignorance to assign any reason for their existence in our 
sublunary world—not one reason could we extract why they should con- 
ceive their order an acceptable and pleasing one to the God they profess 
to serve. When pushed hard we have heard them assert “they afford 
examples to the rest of the world!” God forbid for the sake of the 
world’s preservation that such examples should ever abound. Here is a 
short sketch of the daily life of a nun so secluded, which is taken from 
the rules of the Convent of the Visitation at Westbury, near Bristol.* 
At five in the morning the convent bell rings, when the sisters rise and 
repair to matins, after which they take breakfast, which is a slight repast. 
At a quarter to seven the community attend mass in the choir; and, with 
the interlude of occasional prayers, the sisters are employed until half 
t ten in the domestic duties of the house, no servants whatever 
ing kept. Out-sisters, or persons who have taken the vows without 
bringing any fortune to the convent, attend to the out-door business of 
the community. At half past ten dinner is served in the refectory, 
during which and the earlier portion of the morning, absolute silence is 
imposed upon all. This is the chief meal of the sisters, and is, we be- 
lieve, ample, consisting chiefly of vegetables and broth, with coarse 
bread, together with a small mug of weak beer. A portion of the sisters 
wait upon the rest, and one reads aloud from a religious book, generally 
the life of the founder, St. Francis de Sales, or the first superior, St. Fran- 
cesca. These subsequently dine alone, and have the arrangement ot 
the refectory as their morning work. After the conclusion of the meal 
the community disperse to their respective duties, and at half past eleven 
the bell rings for what is termed “ Obedience.” Here the superior, or 
pe abbess, meets the whole of the community, who approach her singly, 
kneel at her feet. She then receives an account of the work done 
by the sister during the past twenty-four hours, and directs for those next 
ensuing, giving her a certain virtue, such as patience, contemplation, &c., 
to practise, in order to remind her of her vow of implicit obedience. 
This done, the community again repair to the various duties, some 
of which, such as scrubbing and washing, are somewhat trying to 





* These rules are known only to the community, but were verbally commu- 


nicated to the writer during a private intervi ith great dif- 
ficulty, to obtain with a near co ee egageumenenen _ 
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the hands of ladies, whose penchant once rendered the lorgnette and 
fan the sole implements of pastime. Between this and three o'clock, 
a certain period must be passed in out-door exercise within the high- 
walled enclosure, when practicable, and at three o’clock the whole com- 
munity repair to the choir, where vespers and complin are chanted, 
which occupies the time till five, when the tea and last meal of the 
community is taken in silence—(tea, and ladies silent!) After this, 
recreation or needle-work is adopted, and conversation permitted to 
some, which at length, after repeated interludes of prayer, brings the 
monotonous day to a final close at eight o’clock, when the drowsy 
sisters repair to their respective cells: The standing rules of the 
convent strictly direct that no sister shall ever look out from a window 
that does not immediately command the enclosure; that she never shall 
raise her veil so as to reveal her eyes to a stranger ; that she shall never 
touch any male, not so much as to press the hand of her father or brother. 
In this convent the “ bars” are maintained; that is, long iron bars run 
up in the centre of the strangers’ room, so as to divide the visitor from 
the nun he is desirous of speaking to, who can never be seen without the 
lady superior’s presence, or that of some nun deputed by her to remain 
as a compulsory listener. Private communications, either by letter or 
interview, are wholly impracticable. Escape, utterly impossible. 

Now from these rules we leave it to the reader to discover the exact 
degree of benefit conferred by the order upon mankind in general, or the 
Catholic religion in particular; and in what consists the good example the 
life affords for the edification of the world and the glorification of God. 
The generality of the nuns who become inmates of these exclusive con- 
vents are ladies whose wishes have been thwarted in the choice of a hus- 
band, and those who by a life of gaiety have become at length so dis- 
gusted with their own unthinking folly, that they are glad to retire from 
its scenes under the false belief that the world is devoid of good because 
they never endeavoured to discover it; some few there are who enter from 
@ supposed vocation, which, as the conventual life is of all others the one 
most free from worldly trouble, they ultimately attain a decided partiality 
for its useless industry or placid quietude. Connexion with the world or 
its affairs ceases from the moment they are professed, and during the novi- 
ciate it is the anxious care of the superior to keep from the postulant any 
information which may endanger the equanimity of her mind, or draw 
her attention to matters which might possibly lead her to abandon the 
life of a nun. Even family affairs—such as require the absolute atten- 
tion of the novice or nun—are at all times made a matter of disagreeable 
necessity; frequently, if not according with the interests of the convent, a 
concise note is received stating that ill health prevents the nun —- 
to the subject, and that the superior is desired to state that such and suc 
@ thing cannot be complied with. Should the relative feel indignant at 
such treatment, well knowing that the ill health is a “ pious ruse,” as it 
is termed in conventual phraseology, he may hasten by ‘‘ Express’ and 
demand an interview with his kinswoman. ‘The trustworthy daughter of 
the Church placidly crosses her hands upon her bosom, and from behind 
the stout iron bars meekly assures the imperative relation that the 
orders of the convent expressly forbid the admission of any stranger 
whatever within the enclosure ; that she dares not, on the peril of her sal- 
vation, allow him to see the sister demanded, who is ill in the infirmary, 
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without permission from their holy father, but she will deliver any 
The indi relative turns upon his heel, and declares he will petition 
pope. abbess smiles, for she has baulked a worldling, and the con- 
vent is the gainer by the “ pious ruse.” Redress is, in such cases, utterly 
impossible, the novice is so controlled that her consent is obtained to any 
proposition which it may suit the convent to adopt, and therefore legal 
ere are useless, whilst the expostulation with the bishop is only 
inging the evidence of an accomplice to acquit the prisoner. Only a 
few years ago three children were left destitute orphans with a half sister, 
a@ novice in one of these convents, who was possessed of a ~— large 
fortune. Applications were urged in their behalf to the sister, as the case 
was one which it was hoped would be met with Christian philanthropy, 
if not with sisterly affection ; but the communications were interrupted, 
and the convent grasped thousands at her profession, while the orphan 
sisters and brothers dragged out a subsistence in genteel poverty. We 
pledge ourselves for the correctness of this statement. If the nature of 
these orders do not permit them to gain many proselytes to the convent 
their own exertion, they are not deficient of the necessary tact in pre- 
vailing upon those who enter as ants ultimately to become nuns. It 
devolves upon the priests and bishops to discover and hunt the victim till 
they obtain her consent to “try the noviciate,”’ and when once she is 
fairly barred in, in the holy retreat, the influences of the superior, long 
trained to the work, are brought to bear upon the wavering mind of the 
new charge. She is not “teazed or vexed,” nor constantly exhorted to 
come to a final determination. It would be bad manceuvring to dis- 
cover the slightest desire to enforce her wishes. 

The human mind, more especially that of woman, is prone to resist 
obstacles, and that which appears the most difficult of acquisition is 
always more coveted than such as is of easy attainment. The period 
of a postulant’s noviciate is allowed to pass in the most peaceful repose, 
surrounded by everything that can discover to the heart that which is 
and ra 8 Gentle and sympathetic companions who study her every 

ght, and entwine themselves around the heart of an affectionate 
woman by their meekness, their sweetness of disposition, and their appa- 
rent angelic state of mind,—the cares, the vexations of the world, are ex- 
pelled; and what is not this to one who may for some time past have been 
distracted by the opposition of friends to a desired union, or by the 
cruel pangs of jealousy? As oftentimes happens, she has entered the 
convent under some powerful impulse of revenge upon a lover, and 
thinks her own self-immolation will be the bitterest sting to his bosom. 
Her hi and disposition are better known to the superior than to her- 
self, and she selects the proper instruments from her community to keep 
alive the spirit which actuated her retreat to the convent, and by playing 
upon this, and at the same time exhibiting the contrast in the seclusion of 
her present life, she leads the victim on to a fixed desire of becoming a nun. 
Then astonishment, and fears, and persuasions are evinced, to show the 
impracticability of such a result; and the postulant discovers an opposi- 
tion, which inflames her desires the more strongly. She implores the 

ior to receive her, but the superior is too cautious to grant any such 
thing at present. The noviciate has nearly expired, and the postulant 
sees the immediate alternative of again encountering the rude rebuffs of 
the world, the sneers of her old companions, in having thought of becom- 
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ing a nun, and the separation from those who have become to her dearer 
than sisters, whose society is so devout, so heavenly, whose life so wsthe- 
tical and perfect. In extremity of sorrow and she flies to her 
confessor, the inculcator of half the ideas she has acquired of the joys of 
conventual life; the worthy father is likewise an Se tempered, 
amiable, simple: what woman could not feel for him as though he 
were her father? The ghostly parent pours the balm of hope into the 
fluttering anxious heart of his poor deceived child, talks to her of the 
old sorrows, and sets her heart bleeding afresh; then he consoles and 
assures her she must pray to be enlightened; he will endeavour to over- 
come the obduracy of the superior, whose love of justice he declares to be 
the only obstacle to her profession. A conference ensues between the 
dear old simple-hearted priest and the shrewd austere abbess; and the 
novice hears, with a burning brow and trembling heart, at the next meet- 
ing of the community, that a noveno is to be offered up to the Blessed 
Virgin, for the purpose of petitioning the Almighty to grant the light of 
His wisdom to direct the inion of a member of the community. Need 
we add how that zoveno ends—how the choice is made? No time is lost, 
the victim is professed—espoused to the Church; and it is discovered 
afterwards by ” relatives that she has made no will, no assignment of 
her handsome fortune: it is then too late, she cannot without violation of 
her oath of implicit obedience make a will after profession; she has no 
will, she has resigned it for ever; the convent receives a carte blanche 
, with her signature attached, and every fraction of her property 
belongs to the Church. O what worthy disciples of St. Ignatius, what 
astute children of the Vatican are our poor nuns, and the good-tempered, 
simple-hearted priests of the English convents ! 
It may be naturally asked for what purpose do the convents seek to 
. attain possession of such | sums of money, when the prescribed 
rule of life is such that very hittle indeed will suffice for the necessary 
requirements of the community? And it may, moreover, be a matter 
of wonderment how it is that though one of the vows of the profession 
is voluntary poverty, many of the convents are in the actual pos- 
session of a vast amount of wealth? ‘The answer is very simple and 
easily explained. The possession of wealth gives power, and though 
they are not capable of making use of such power, the Catholic Chureh 
is. The principle has been adopted in this kingdom for some = 
t—acquire wealth, build magnificent churches, institute asylums, 
et the me ered become identified with the people, we shall soon make 
proselytes among the lower orders, and the higher classes will ever 
that which can show wealth, station, and worldly substantiality. 
So that, though the poor nuns, cooped up within the iron bars of the 
convent, cannot perceive the effect of their immolation, the religion is 
sensible of it. Every heiress gained to the convent gives to the world 
a Gothic church, which becomes the object of eager admiration to the 
lovers of medieval art, and attracts its crowds of wondering citizens; or a 
capacious range of schools, where the children of the poor receive instruc- 
tion, and are grounded in a faith they were never born to inherit. So 
Catholicity spreads, and the Protestants cannot understand how or why. 
And thus it is that the diplomacy of the secluded superior, in her darkened 
cloister, is one of the many means of propagating the tenets of the faith, 
and an institution which, to the ordinary observer, appears denuded of 
any purpose of good or evil, is sandy Cans uhlanns off elltiia'et conta dass 
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of our co-religionists and clergy, in their wild and fatal endeavours to 

uire power. ait 
The convents, which form the larger portion of religious houses, are those 
that provide mental instruction to the daughters of the Catholic gentry. 
In the capacity of ordinary schools, intended for the tuition of the youth 
of a certain sect, they neither deserve censure nor commendation ; their 
means of imparting knowledge are on a level with the conventional 
boarding-schools, and afford their pupils the same amount of accom- 
plishments, not in any degree a more substantial or useful education, 
either religious or social ; but their influences constitute a very prominent 
feature of that system, which, as we have already shown, tends to the 
advancement of a certain object, the beneficial effects of which may 
well be called in question. Most unquestionably the influences im- 
pressed upon the mind in youth, bear fruit in the maturer years, in 
exact accordance with the aanaten of their impressions ; and it is uni- 
versally known to all who make general education a study, that the 
Catholics are pre-eminent in their means of implanting in the minds of 
their pupils an early devotion to their creed. In this we have no fault 
to find, but we cannot go the length which the system implies, of making 
that creed the all-engrossing object of education, to sow the seeds of re- 
ligious intolerance, and to create a blind devotion to the ministers of a 
religion who are as much liable to error as those diametrically opposed 
to them. Now this is a leading feature in the schools kept by convents, 
and it is not confined to this alone. Leaving the subject of abstract 
education as one with which our topic has no immediate concern, we 
will explain in what respect the association of youth and conventual in- 
struction is decidedly objectionable, while it affords scope for the avarice 
which over-religious zeal is certain to generate, and by which the future 
happiness of the pupil becomes jeopardized. 

tt is allowed among Catholics to be the chief excellence of convents, 
that they ingrain thorough religious principles in the hearts of their 
pupils, and that they are immediately under the eye of a clergyman and 
superior, whose alienation from the world is a certain safeguard against 
contamination from the follies and vanities, supposed to be inseparable 
from ordinary public schools. Be it so. But if this is correct, the 
pupil is exposed to an influence more prejudicial to her future happiness, 

any bad effects to be acquired in a secular institution, by in- 
capacitating her from a proper degree of appreciation of the state of 
life to which she is born. Vanities and errors may be sown like 
tares with the wheat of education in boarding-schools, or private instruc- 
tion, but they are easily eradicated by wien of the world; whereas, 
religious prejudices and a systematic distaste for the world ‘instilled in 
childhood, are rarely, if ever dispelled in after years. Bigotry is, of all 
other evils, the most easily confirmed in the human mind. 

The principle adopted in convents, where the Catholic religion is prac- 
tised in its most sombre and intolerant form, is to impress the mind of the 
youth intrusted to their charge with a horror of heresy or contravention to 
the supremacy of the clergy. Indeed the priests are held up as men im- 
pervious to all human frailty, as men instructed with the divine ordinances 
and powers of the Church, and consequently incapable of obliquity, or 
entertaining purposes foreign to the sanctity that envelopes their pro- 


fession. Implicit reliance in the infallible goodness of any denomina- 
tion of mortals must be highly erroneous, and contain within its sphere 
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the seeds of a power which no man is authorised to exercise over his 
fellow-creatures. The ascendancy of the Catholic clergy over Catholic 
ladies is without a parallel in the present age—if we except that of the 
Italian populace—and this is to be ascribed to the first instruction behind 
the sanctuary of a convent wall. It is useless for the Catholics to declare 
that they are uncontrolled by the priests, they are almost universally in- 
fluenced by them, not only in the dictation of religious matters, but in the 
direction and confidences of private life. And it must be so; for a venera- 
tion for the clergy is imbibed with their mother’s milk, and is strengthened 
by their precepts and example in childhood, till in manhood it becomes 
a rooted prejudice. We appeal to any member of the Church of Rome, 
or those who are intimate with such, for a confirmation of this fact, for 
after some years’ insight into the different phases of Catholic society, we 
never met an instance where a mother, cease! in a convent, did not 
make it her duty constantly to impress upon her children the sanctit 
and beatification of the priesthood. We can remember when a child, 
and so doubtless can many others, that nothing ever incurred severer 
punishment than a disrespectful word breathed against a priest. This is 
one of the great evils of the convent schools, and which so long as the 
superiors reign supreme, and the priests hold the confessional, must ever 
exist. 

Another equally detrimenal inculcation which is invariably adopted 
at the convents, is that of placing the world before the inexperienced 
eyes of the pupils (or pensioners) in its worst possible form, depicting 
it as a modern Tartarus, in which nothing but vice and vanity, immo- 
rality, temptations, and heresy are rife, and whose very virtues are 
but decoys for the unwary, or cloaks to cover greater guilt. It may 
certainly be very delectable to those who have surfeited upon such fare, 
and have cautiously withdrawn, or to those whose ignorance has been 
played upon in order to render them patient of durance vile, thus to 
distort the world and worldlings ; but it is little short of wanton deception 
to create a prejudice in the minds of those who will one day have to 
become one of this crowd of infidelity, and will be expected to act their 
part as benevolent and charitable Christians! 

Young ladies, recently imported from our convents, are, of all the 
divine fair, the least captivating, and apparently the least likely to make 
pleasing partners to man, who, through the anxious cares of business, 
looks to his wife for steady support and happiness, and the comforts of 
domestic joys, of which both priests and convents are most supremely 
ignorant. Parents are sianpelil and annoyed at the unnatural weeataiite 
their daughters evince for innocent’ society—the fanatic admiration for 
priests, the gloomy hankering for the associations of the convent, and 
the supplications that they may become nuns! ‘These arise solely from 
the prejudice the girl has imbibed against the world, by the misrepre- 
sentations of the convent. This does not occur in solitary instances, 
but is universally the case; and if there be any reader who ‘doubts the 
truth of the assertion, let him call upon a married Catholic friend, and 
request to see the last daughter he has received back from education at 
the convent. 

The reader has been shown in a great measure the means which a 
convent affords of disposing in the hands of its superior unlimited control 
over the minds and will of the inmates. Be it borne in mind her power 
1s absolute, despotic and beyond any appeal which can avail. The pre- 
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sence of a confessor is customary in every convent, who, though he may 
be, and, for aught we know to the contrary, is a very good man, yet he 
cannot avoid compliance to the wishes of the superior, or his presence 
there would be dispensed with. The bishop of the diocese makes what is 
termed an annual inspection; that is to say, he calls one fine morning 

itn to the community, pats 


the scholars on the head, and dines with the lady abbess. This is all 
that is seen of the power beyond the superior from one twelvemonth to 
another, so that, as my lady wills, so do all obey—no quibble or re- 


monstrance. With this control over the will of her nuns and young 
—_ it may be easy for a superior to bring the powers at her com- 
to bear upon any point more desirable than another; that is 
to say, she may ove singled out among her students one whose wealth 
and position would be « great gain to her convent and the Church ; her 
attention is then dleseted. 40 win the girl’s affections, and every indul- 
gence and kindness is shown her, and her vanity flattered by a marked 
st both from herself and those nuns under whom the girl is being 
educated. A deep-rooted attachment springs up as a natural consequence, 
and a desire to embrace the conventual life is awakened and carefully 
cherished by those whose interest it is to maintain it ; but nothing is 
hinted at ; and if the child give expression to her inclinations, they 
are di apparently, but in reality only damped that the flame 
= not burn itself out by its own ardour, too rapidly to be available. 
he girl bids adieu to the scene of her childhood, and enters the world 
as a young lady, but she is not lost sight of, nor the danger of the 
temptations society might open up, unprepared for. The state of society 
in the world has been impressed upon her mind as everything bad and 
vicious ; she has been cautioned against it, and is ssinpticel of everything 
she meets; she dares not trust her own eyes and ears, so profound is her 
belief in the nun’s assurances, that it is all a cheat; she is awkward and 
bewildered, and feels estranged and devoid of sympathy with the scenes 
around her, and writes to her dear friends at the convent, and opens her 
heart to them. They write in reply much godly comfort, and enclose a 
note of introduction to some priest in the metropolis, who mixes much in 
good society, and is a very Seas friend of all the nuns at the convent. 
To him she repairs, and enjoys the greatest happiness in talking of the 
scene of her childhood, and the characters to whom she is attached. 
The priest, astute, crafty, and possessed of a thorough knowledge of the 
human heart, and the nature of women, becomes her steady friend— 
arranges matters with her relatives, and she returns to the convent as a 
t, and declares she has seen the world and its pleasures could 
never afford attraction to her. When once a postulant, farewell liberty. 
The game is then fairly in the hands of the superior, the quarry qeclily 
grasped, and the fortune won for the Church. Sometimes a convent, 
when a young a is discovered of good talent, and well accomplished, 
yet destitute of a fortune, whose acquirements in the capacity of teacher 
would benefit the community, will gratuitously take her, and, accord- 
ing to the estimated value of the individual, will they employ means to 
attain her. We are acquainted at the present moment with an instance, 
where much undue influence is being employed, in order to overcome the 
scruples of an accomplished young lady, in breaking off a long-standing 
engagement with a gentleman of known worth, in order that she may 
become a nun. Communications with him have been cut off, and her 
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friends denied admittance. We hope the late exposé will act as a caution 
to them, otherwise they may rely upon publicity being given to the 
whole affair. 

Our space will not admit us entering into further particulars relating 
to the system so prevalent among English convents, and the unwarrantable 
liberties which are taken with the free will of those consigned to the care 
of a lady superior, but what has been explained will, we think, sufficiently 
elucidate the case of Miss Talbot. Dr. Hendren is a man with whom we 
are personally acquainted, and know full well he was perfectly au fait 
with everything relating to and concerning the property of Miss Talbot, 
and likewise with her half-developed intention of 5 the veil. 

The three vows which every nun takes, before dying to the world, are 
voluntary Poverty, implicit Obedience, and perpetual Chastity. Now 
we may, Catholics as well as Protestants, ask how it is, if these 
vows are -religiously kept, that such convents as New Hall, York, 
and Taunton, are possessed of such enormous wealth, and are con- 
stantly aiding the Church by advancing large sums of money to the 
cardinal and his suffragans? And why it is, that the convents when 
admitting a novice do not allow her to dispose of it among the members 
of her own family, many of whom may often stand in need of it, when it 
can be of no material service to the convent? As we have elsewhere shown, 
the principle is of the deepest injury to religion itself, as it opens up the 
liability to avarice and its vicious attendants, and that, too, where poverty 
is the vow of the institution; but what all members of a free nation and 
possessed of an enlightened mind must highly deprecate, is the thraldom 
and abject slavery which the vow of implicit obedience exerts over the 
occupants of a convent. The superior, by this vow, is enabled to control 
with the most despotic power the minds of her community and her pupils, 
for her moral influences sre boundless, and she is at all times subject to 
become the tool of the ambitious, be she good or bad. The whole system 
tends to the repression of free-will, ol the inculcation of objects not 
always praiseworthy in their intentions. It has led to this, that the 
convents and clergy believe the means always justify the end, and that 
moral obligations, truth, honour, and candour, are subservient at all times 
to the purposes of religion, and the propagation and establishment of 
Catholicity in England. 

The grand secret, the instigating motive whick impels the entire 
scheme of conventual seclusion, rests upon this—the attainment of power, 
the re-establishment in political force of the Papacy. Cardinal Wiseman 
is at the head of a certain movement in the English Catholic Church, 
whose acknowledged object is, to place the religion as it was in the 

my medieval times; to connect it with the government, and draw 
the bands of union with the Holy See, till this country becomes once 
more a faithful flock round St. Peter’s chair. As sincere Catholics, 
who desire the purity of our religion to be maintained intact, we protest 
against so mad a project. Catholicity, connected with political power, is 
the basest tyrant in history, and, as upright Christians and true Eng- 
lishmen, we do not wish to see this country enslaved and degraded by the 
oppressive influence of Catholic ecclesiastics. Those who are anxious to 
maintain the holiness of their religion unimpaired, and retain moral and 
political freedom, had better hold aloof from the ultramontane movement 
now progressing to its catastrophe. 
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FREE TRADE. 


Tne course of debate in the Lower House on questions of Supply 
throughout the present session, is sufficient to show that we have arriv 
at a turning point in the fiscal annals of the country. Class is arrayed 
against class, and interest a aa interest, in the great question of the 
Corn-laws. Every one feels, individually, that the land to which we 
must all ultimately look for the expenses of housekeeping, has been most 
scurvily treated ee last few years; and people are beginning to be 
almost intuitively convinced that the agricultural interests are as deserv- 
ing of protection and consideration as the manufacturing. But a number 
of strange errors and misconceptions of the see of parties, whose in- 
terests are in reality identical, and whose welfare has only been placed in 
contrast by political blunderers, have crept in, and have been carefully 
fomented by the thick-and-thin advocates of the Factory cause. One of 
these errors is, that agriculture should not receive protection when the 
trades and factories prosper without ; but the fact is, that by free trade in 
icultural produce, you in reality protect the artisan at the expense of 
So agriculturist. In order to supply the industrious classes of many 
descriptions with cheap bread, you oblige the industrious class of one 
description to sell his produce at an unremunerative price. It is there- 
fore evident, that by legislating so as to preserve certain classes from dear- 
ness of bread by sacrificing the interests of others, you are really protect- 
ing one or more classes at the expense of the other. Protection is, at the 
present moment, active for the artisan, passive for the agriculturist. But 
were the oft-abused term “ protection” applied in a moderate fixed scale 
to the produce of the latter, the former classes would pay but a trifle 
more for their bread, and yet they would be protected from any sudden 
great rise in the price of corn that might ensue from war or dearth abroad, 
or any other unforeseen causes ; and they would, at the same time, hold out 
the hand of fellowship to their struggling countrymen who use and con- 
sume their protected produce at the very time that the produce of their 
land and labour meets with no protection whatsoever. Another equally 
common error is, that the burdens on the land and high rents are the 
sole cause of our incapability of competing with the foreigner in low 
prices of corn. One moment’s consideration of the area of cultivable land 
as compared with the population of the British islands and that of less 
populated and corn-producing lands, as America, Russia, Turkey, and 
other countries, would show the fallacy of such a supposition. We might 
just as well expect to have deal boards, because we grow pines, as cheap 
as from Canada or Norway; or flax and hemp, because we can grow either, 
as cheap as from France, Poland, and Russia; or butter, because we have 
ture lands, as cheap as from Holland and Belgium, as that we 
ould have corn, circumstanced as we are, as cheap as we can get it from 
the United States or other little-populated corn-growing countries. The 
errors, indeed, current upon the subject of protection are so numerous, 
that it would take pages to discuss even a portion of them. A pamphlet 
by Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Bart., called “ Letters to John Bull, 
+» on Affairs connected with his Landed Property and: the Persons 
who Live thereon,” now before us, has induced us, however, at the pre- 
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sent crisis, to grant our aid in exploding a few of the more prominent of 
these political fallacies. Not the least obstructive is the notion that be- 
cause the Corn-laws are passed that they must necessarily be persisted in— 
that there never has been any retrograde legislation in a question of food— 
that a law which serves to ean a constitution, or advance demo- 
cracy, cannot be repealed. This fallacy is ably combated by Sir Edward. 
Premising that there is all the difference in the world between a question 
of constitutional change and a question of political economy or fiscal 
arrangement, still Sir Edward shows that John Bull has, like others, 
been often glad to abrogate changes both in one and the other: 


You yourself, John, once advanced into a republic, put your foot into it, and 
drew back into monarchy as fast as you could. Again, you once transacted 
your affairs through a triennial parliament, yet you very soon made a retrograde 
movement, and are still compelled to grant a seven years’ lease to the occupiers of 
St. Stephen’s, notwithstanding all the arguments of the National Reform League 
to prove that lease a great deal too long for your interests as landlord. You have 
only to look to the foreign news in the 7imes to see that it was but as the day 
before yesterday, compared with your long life, when universal suffrage was pro- 
claimed in France; and but as yesterday that a law has been passed which shakes 
off a weighty per-centage from the suffrage so recently created. And the whole 
history of Europe, for the last few years, does little more than chronicle the 
sudden enactment and as sudden repeal of charters and constitutions which wise- 
heads declared to be the irrevocable advance of entire populations. You know, 
therefore, that even a political step backward has been taken, sometimes because 
of the brute force of a despot—but sometimes, also, as the voluntary choice of a 
nation. The Sed revocare gradum applies to progress, not towards the region 
where we all wish to go, but to its dismal antipodes. It is only the first step to 
the infernal regions which Virgil so emphatically implies that mortal man can 
never recal.— Dii meliora! But, bless your heart, my dear John, as to changes 
and rechanges in commercial regulations, in duties and non-duties upon produce, 
raw and manufactured—what man in his senses, or with no more knowledge of 
history than he could pick up at a grammar-school, ever dreamed that laws 
affecting them were not, by their very nature, experiments, and the most liable of 
all laws to revision or repeal? “ Ay—but corn—the staple of food—the big loaf?” 
The very thing, my dear John, of all others, that your experience tells you has 
been most subject to the mutability inherent to affairs mundane and mortal. 

What, did we never try this experiment before? Why, throughout all the 
dark ages, the importation of foreign corn was substantially free. For about five 
hundred years that experiment was tried; and much good it did to commerce 
and manufactures,—much good it did to the condition of the people; and well it 
prevented fluctuations, scarcity, and famine! Free importation of corn! The 
duration of that experiment extends through the history of our barbarism. From 
the dawn of civilisation dates the record of Protection ; it commenced under the 
dynasty of the House of York, in which commerce was first especially honoured 
and upheld,—in which, under a king who himself was a merchant, began that 
sagacious favour to the trading middle class, as a counterpoise to armed aris- 
tocracy, that, under the more tranquil intellect of Henry VIL., created the civil 
powers ruling modern dominions; and that Protection, thus first admitted in 
theory, but long defeated in practice, can hardly be said to have been vitally and 
resolutely incorporated in our national system, till the very era that con- 
firmed our constitutional freedom, and saw the rise of Great Britain to the rank 
it now holds amongst nations—the reign of William ITI. « 

Well ; this Protection, first vigorously enforced at the Revolution of 1688, lasted 
for the best part of a century ; “and under it,” says the commercial historian, “the 
commerce and manufactures of the country were extended to an unprecedented 
degree.” The country wished then, as now, to have some return to the system 
of those blessed five centuries of Free Trade in corn; and in 1773 a law was 
passed which a few years ago would have satisfied, I suspect, Manchester itself; 
for foreign wheat was itted to be imported on paying a nominal duty of 6d. 
whenever the home price was at or above 48s. per quarter. The nation tried that 
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years, and then what did it do?—this England that the 
us “never goes back!”—why, it went back, of course! And the 
fe importation could take place at 6d., was raised in 1791 
; under 50s. the home producer was protected by a duty 
observe date, 1791! Was that a period when the temper of 
peculiarly submissive, and inclined towards political retrogression ? 
democratic than this,—a time when the spirit of the first 
work through all the great towns of theempire. “ But 
were ri ions, for the sake of the big loaf?” 


John! The people were a sensible people; as the English 
long ran; the tried their experiment,—did not like it. “And,” 
r. 5K with a candid sigh, “ there was a pretty general acquiescence 
act of 1791.” 

“ Pretty general acquiescence!” The admission is satisfactory in extent, but 
lukewarm in expression; the truth is, that no more popular act passed throughout 
the whole reign of George III. 

And yet “ coe against protection are never repealed! as well repeal the Reform 
Act!— never goes back!—A law about corn is as fixed as the nod of 


Jove!” And all the while you are going back to the reigns of the Norman and 
Plantagenet! and insisting on the stability of experimental legislature upon the 
article and in the very mode upon which the history of civilisation abounds 


Se most with precedents of change! 

Another very common fallacy in connexion with free trade is, that to 
abandon it is to abandon freedom itself. The Americans are - seth 
progressive a le as one can well su to exist, but they have 
evinced ao piniien affection for free hg The French seem ‘ans A well 

i to go all lengths in democracy, but they still maintain rather 
strict notions as to the value of protection. Nothing is more evident, 
indeed, than that protection, whether it be wise or not, is perfectly con- 
sistent with the freest opinions on politics. Other, but less tangible, fal- 
lacies are met with in the doctrines of the free traders themselves, but as 
their authorities contradict one another, these fallacies are, in fact, attested 
by themselves. Thus the League Circular asserted that bread would be 
y by the repeal of the Corn-laws. Mr. Cobden, on the contrary, 
exclaimed, in his speech at Winchester, ‘“‘ The idea of low-priced corn is 
all a delusion ; provisions will be no cheaper.” Mr. Villiers acknowledged 
that the cheapening of bread must sooner or later produce the cheapening 
of labour. That subtle intellect rested half his case on the necessity of 
lowering wages—not in agricultural districts, but in manufacturing towns 
—in order to compete with the foreigner. His fellow political economist, 
Colonel Torrens, said just the contrary. “ The true cause of low wages 
is high food; for then mechanical power is brought more and more in 
competition with human labour, and the operative will be employed at 

reduced to the slavery point.’”” “ The repeal of the Can hin 
must lower the wages,” says Mr. Villiers.. ‘“ It must raise them,” says 
Colonel Torrens. Every fact, real or supposed, adduced by the Manches- 
ter Chamber of Commerce, tended to show the necessity of conforming to 
the low wages of the Continent : 


The further we advance in the polemics of Free Trade, the more the perplexity 

: not a result but has its separate free-trading prophet, and not a prophet 

that does not belie his brother. “ Will rents fall?” murmurs the timid landowner. 
“Fall? of course, you vampire!” cries the Manchester Chamber of Commerce; 
* you have been living on the capital of the farmer ever since the peace.” “Cer- 
they will fall,” says Mr. Villiers, with polite indifference to so small a 


calamity. 
“ Fall?—they will rise!” exclaims Colonel Torrens. “They will rise,” says Mr. 
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W. W. Whitmore, who was a very popular prophet im hie day. “Pooh! don't 
believe them, my dear Vampire,” argues that dear, good Mr. Wilson; my “ object 
fn removing these Corn-laws is to increase the value of your land!” 

The Farmer puts his question, “ Will these horrible prices last for ever; and how 
qmany quarters of grain are likely to be imported?” 

And straight, therewith, arises such a discord of contradictory answers, all 
equally tive, and equally contradictory, that poor Chawbacon, if he have any 
: still to have bacon to cha-y, thinks it best to escape the hubbub, 
and stick to his old motto, “ Live and let live in the land we live by.” 

_ Now, my dear Free Traders, own that the honestest vampire who ever set out 
on his travels in search of an understanding, has had very little chance to find it 

t you! Shall he be enlightened with Mr. Villiers? then he can’t be en- 
lightened with Mr. Wilson. How can he get rid of his fallacies, when every 
opinion he picks up in exchange from one free trader is remorsely condemned as a 
fallacy by rhetoric of another? 


As far as his and experience go, the prosperity of the greatest 
commercial satioee has Saeneidion attained under panaie of puceetint. 
The longest pre-eminence in commerce ever enjoyed by a state, since 
Carthage, is that of Venice; and that pre-eminence was attained under 
a system that grasped at monopoly, and entrenched itself under every 
imaginable rigidity of protection. So jealous were the Genoese of com- 


i 


petition, that they stipulated with kings to banish their mercantile rivals, 


It is clear, therefore, that what is one man’s meat may be another man’s poison. 
It is natural that the Manchester manufacturer should be desirous of competing 
with the German; it is natural that the German should, at present, beg to be ex- 
cused; it is natural that the Cracovian corn-grower should be desirous of compe- 
ting with the English; it is natural that the English corn-grower should be un- 
willing to have that honour thrust upon him. A state can no dogma for 
universal application, whether of Protection or Free Trade. In branches in 
which it produces more or better supplies at less cost, it must naturally court 
Free Trade; in those branches where its produce is less or its cost greater than 
that of its neighbours, it must either consent to the certain injury, the possible 
ruin of that department of industry, or it must place it under Protection. Free 
Trade, could it be universally reciprocal, would therefore benefit Manchester versus 
Germany, and injure Lincolnshire versus Poland. The English cotton manufac- 
turer thoroughly understands this when he says with Mr. Cobden, “ Let us have 
Free Trade and we will beat the world!” But the world does not want to be 
beaten! Prussia, France, and even America, prefer “stupid selfishness” and 
tected manufactuers, to enlightened principles and English competition. hen 
the English manufacturer says, “he wants only Free Trade to beat the world,” 
he allows the benefit of Protection to his rivals, and excuses them for shutting their 
markets in his face. 

But whether Free Trade be, in all cases, right or wrong, every one has allowed 
that we can’t have it. To Free Trade, fairly and thoroughly carried out, there 
are more than fifty million obstacles to be found—in the Budget. 

That we must lay certain duties on certain foreign articles of general consump- 
tion, and cramp the home producer by the iron hand of the exciseman, are facts 

upon our attention, every time the miserable man doomed to hold the 
office of Chancellor of the Exchequer, goes through the yearly agonies of his 
financial statement. Free Trade, too, in the proper acceptation of the term, by all 
the laws of grammar and common sense, requires two parties to the compact—the 
native and the foreigner. Between you and me, John, I see no hope of the 
foreigner. I wish, however, to raise no argument upon this against the policy of 
our tariffs. Reciprocity may be good; but I allow that it is not essential. Where- 
ever it is for our interest to open our markets, it would be idle to wait till the 
foreigner, against his idea of his interests, opened his own. All that I would ob- 
serve is, that such one-sided liberality may be judicious and politic, but it has no 
right to the appellation of Free Trade. 


But the name matters little; and the real question that now opens 
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before us, is the ial application of a ial principle to the com- 
modity of grain. Wire Ps e at present le si the free importation of 

ign corn. Now, in respect to this question, it is commonly held by 
political economists that it is the interest of two nations to exchange 
with one ‘another two sorts of commodities as often as’ the relative cost 
is' different in the two countries. The general proposition cannot be 
disavowed, and yet it will somehow or other happen, and that very fre- 
quently too, that there is a still stronger interest not thus to interchatige 
particular articles; and Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton illustrates this view of 
the case by two equally happy and strong instances : 


For instance, Athens manufactures admirable weapons at a cheaper cost than 
Beotia; Bootia produces corn, which Athens very much needs, at a much cheaper 
cost than Athens. Is it to the interest of Athens to exchange her weapons for the 
corn? Not if she has cause to dread the hostility of Bootia, and believes that 
the weapons she thus sends out, will be used with advantage against her freedom 
and existence. There is an interest to effect exchange with two sorts of commo- 
dities, the relative cost of producing them being very different in the two coun- 
tries, upon the abstract general ese and but, in the special case, a much stronger 
interest not to furnish Beotia with weapons. 

Take another case. Suppose Germany has lately instituted a cotton manu- 
facture, wah greonete cotton goods with greater labour (that is, more cost) than 
Englan England, on the other hand, produces corn at more cost than Ger- 
many. it for the interest of Germany to exchange her corn for the English 
cotton goods? No; for, as it has been seen, we have Mr. Porter’s assurance that 
nothing but protective duties can preserve the German cotton manufacture from 
ruin, as against the English competition. ‘Therefore, here again, though, on the 
abstract general principle, it is the interest of Germany to exchange with England 
two sorts of commodities, of which the relative cost is different, yet she has a 
stronger interest, in the special case, to guard the cotton manufactures, which may 
ultimately enrich her much more than the price she receives for the corn that she 
sends into England. So, finally, without in the least disputing the abstract pro- 
position of Mr. Mill, a statesman may well consider, that, seeing the importance 
to England of a thriving and “ap a a agriculture, and all the danger to the 
state that may be incurred by the impoverishment and disaffection of many mil- 
lions of his countrymen, there is a greater interest, in the special case, to limit an 
exchange which may be as injurious, for a time at least, to the British husband- 
man, as Germany holds it injurious to the German cotton manufacturer. For 
the political economist deals with the dead principle—the statesman, with the 
living men. 

This is only a tithe of the bearings of this important question; to 
those who would consider the subject in its more serious phases, or study 
it in its true relations, we would earnestly recommend a perusal of Sir 
Edward Bulwer Lytton’s pamphlet. The great questions between land- 
owners and land cultivators, reduced at South Notts the other day to 
the practical position of diversity of interests, are alone passed by too 
slightly. Sir E. Bulwer Lytton writes now professedly as a landlord, 
but he vindicates the opinions he expressed and the vote he gave 
ten years ago, when he was a labourer (a literary labourer). He then 
recorded the opinion he now professes, viz., “that a total repeal of 
the Corn-laws would ultimately prove injurious to society.” An opinion 
in which, sooner or later, all who have anything at stake in the country 


will be forced to conjoin. 
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THE RED SPECTRE OF 1852." 


“Tre Rep Srecrre” is not, as might at first be imagined, one of 
those supernatural illusions to which a sanguinary hue has imparted 
additional horror or an unusually terrific interest—it is a bona fide 
spectre of Red Republicanism, conjured up by the at once timorous yet 
zealous brain of the some-time prefect and author of “ L’Ere des 
Casars”—M. A. Romieu—in order to carry out the views promulgated 
in that work, and the statements made that Socialism, Red Repub- 
licanism, and the most fearful revolutionary horrors, are in abeyance even 
in 1852; unless military force, under a purely irresponsible iron des- 
potism, is brought to bear against the monster which threatens France 
with its open jaws. 

“Signs,” says M. Romieu, “accumulate: every one now perceives 
them ; a kind of dumb terror has crept into the very bones of the smallest 
and the greatest; the Rep Spectre or 1852; which at first no one 
would see, and which I again evoke, is now apparent before the stupified 
ga of all. Every day, every hour, its threatening proportions are ampli- 

ed; it seems that a great natural phenomenon must be accomplished, 
and that every creature should possess an instinctive sense of the fact.” 

General Cavaignac, M. Romieu goes on to tell us, might, after the 
bloody victory of June, have strangled the monster, and saved civilisation ; 
but he was the child of his age, deeply imbued with all the false notions 
of the day. That horrible struggle of the poor peasant against the better 
classes, resembling what was once called “ La Jacque” is everywhere, 
he tells us, imminent. Hatred against the rich, wherever there are any 
rich ; hatred against the petit bourgeois, wherever there are none but the 
pers hatred against the farmer, where there are nothing but labourers ; 

atred of the low against the high, among all degrees; such is France at 
the present moment. 

“© And what,” asks M. Romieu, “is being done, in face of the approach- 
ing catastrophe? Playing the stupid comedy called ‘ Politics ;’ a comedy 
that is enacted in rags on aruined theatre. I am among the most turbu- 
lent of those,” continues the ex-prefect, “ who hiss at this spectacle. Actors 
and decorations have a ghostly effect upon me, and look as if they had 
come forth from their sepulchres, clad in their shrouds, to try and hold 
their seats among the living.” 

The actors of existing times, M. Romieu adds, speak of human rights. 
Every one differs as to what those rights are, according to his own wants 
and views. They are words of human invention, which have been used to 
take the place of faith and of humility, of forbearance, and of resignation 
and contentment; but they have themselves no meaning, and are merely a 
fertile theme for discussion and dispute. ‘ The times of faith are gone 4 , 
and, till God resuscitates them, we shall flounder in the false, the incoherent, 
the absurd. Our times have gone in advance of all that the fancy of our 
fathers could have ever dreamt of ; without going further back, with what 
insulting smiles would the intimation of the Prince de Joinville’s candidate- 
ship for the Presidency of the French Republic in 1852, have been re- 








* Le Spectre Rouge de 1852. Par M. A. Romieu. 
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ceived in the saloons of 1847? I say nothing if some one had added that 
the object of that candidateship had been to succeed to the Prisoner 
of Ham !” | | 

While people are disputing about names, laws, and words, the hurricane 
is gathering. ‘“ Amidst the variety of alarming news that comes from 
the provinces,” asks M. Romieu, “do you ever hear speak of Legitimists 
or ist movements? Does your paper ever inform you that in such 
or such a town the white flag has been hoisted, or the bust of the Count 
of Paris carried in procession? No; but tumults, Socialist vociferations, 

i songs, are heard on every side, and burst forth at every 
a ee feast, or at the least motive for political meeting. How 
blind are who do not see through their illusions, that these are the 
unmistakea ie me of approaching events, and that political interests 
have no longer a place in the gigantic struggle that will soon take place !” 

“ Super flumina Babylonis.—They are there those prolétaires who 
chant that canticle of hatred on the banks of the river of Paris, and of 
all the rivulets of France. They only breathe for the day when they 
shall ‘take the little ones and dash them against the stones!” 

It is no longer thirty peasants assembling, as old Mézerai relates it, 
to converse upon state matters, as in the case of the origin of La Jacguerie, 
now proclaimed by M. Romieu to be revived—“ it is millions of peasants 
and of workmen, to whom the new aper and the hawker carry every 
morning new aliment to their envy, their , and their execrations, no 

Girested against the gentleman, for he is dead, but against the 
is, who has succeeded to him. The same horrors are preparing, 

but with more collectedness, more premeditation. There are everyw 
words of order—not a tree, not a bush, that does not cover an enemy, 
so pula for the great social combat. ‘The first peal of the alarm-bell 

be ted by boundless echoes, and chance will strike it.” 
Chambers, union among representatives, legal enactments, 
and all other aged and obsolete proceedings, M. Romieu laughs at them 
as means to oppose to the forthcoming revolution of 1852. “It is not 
before such pasteboard palaces,” he says, “that the Rep Srectare will 
stop: Nothing can regulate the questions of our age but the cannon, 
and it will e them, even if it must come from Russia.’’* 

Of all modern words that a pseudo-philosophy and false sentiment have 
brought into fashion of late, M. Romieu is most irate with what is called 
— “T cannot,” he says, “express the profound disdain that the 
word inspires me with; I should even say hatred, if it was possible to 
hate a word.” In fe wr id science, ae invention, and discovery, he 

on to argue at len ere ma rogress; in the moral world 

can be not only no such thing, but A a mere Reason is trusted 

to, the greater is he divergence from wisdom, morality, and justice. 
* Su ” he justly remarks, “Socialism itself, which is the 
ight of , established, would men have less blood or nerves, less 
anger, love of luxury, hatred, envy, and jealousy?” “Martai,” he em- 


* It appears certain that the great European powers will never allow France to 
be devastated by a Red Republic. The Berlin correspondence of the 2ist of 
April, not only states that a secret Austro-Russian treaty has been to 
ete crtnany ue as oe which is impending in France, 
that the sup of Prussia has also been sought for, and that Austria has 
already submitted to the Cabinet of Turin a proposal to march 200,000 troops 


through Piedmont. 
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phatically adds, “‘thou art nothing here below; whatever thou mayest do, 
whatever thou mayest attempt, thou must die. The minute that elapses 
for you in this terrestrial journey, even if it should be called an age, must 
have its end. And at that supreme moment, it will be as if it had had no 
duration! There will remain nothing of what thou hast said, nothing of 
what thou hast done. Where now is a 
M. Romieu follows up this view of Progress, before which the whole 
doctrine falls strictly and metaphorically to the dust, by an eloquent com- 

ison of Christianity, teaching us to suffer, because such is our lot here 
Solow, thet we may live happy in another world ; and Socialism, in which 
every man would live for himself, even to the contempt of God. “ M. 
Proudhon, who has constituted himself the extreme expression of revolt 
against Christianity, will also die in his turn. He will then feel the real 
value of terrestrial things, and that he might just as well have left them 
alone, for only one thing remains for all alike, and that is death.” 

M. Eugéne Pelletan has declared, in the Presse of the 1st December, 
1850, that not a child is born in France that is not a Socialist (“J/ n’y a 

s une femme qui accouche, a lheure qu'il est, gui n’accouche d'un 
Socialiste”). Any puerile parliamentary arrangements to meet such a 

, is, according to M. ieu, the combat of Don Quixote against 
the mills. The French nation, he declares, no longer exists. There is on 
the old soil of the Gauls some anxious rich, and many covetous poor; 
there is orily that. The poor brought up to envy, to hatred, to thirst for 
pillage, are ready to devastate, with their millions of arms, the mansions, 

e abodes of the luxurious, and to disperse everything that appears to be 
an insult to them. France is no longer that privileged country which 
elected a constitutional legislation ; it is now a collection of ev i 
that fills you with dread in Paris, and of peasants ready to arm themselves 
with scythes, like the Poles, their brethren, to carry devastation far and 
wide in the name of equality. ‘ How inglorious it is to go so idiotically 
to the guillotine, even if they lead us there in white gloves!” 

We do not pretend to follow M. Romieu in his long discursive evoca- 
tion of the Red Spectre; suffice it, here and there, to string together a 
few of the more striking sentences illustrative at once of his mode of 
thought, his argument, and his apprehensions. Of all these, few have 
struck us more forcibly than his asseveration, that so corrupt are the 
masses in France, so utterly void of all religious feeling and moral sense, 
as to look upon everything that is not theirs as if it ought to be theirs, 
and to consider every sign of me from the coat on one’s back to 
the house of abode, or the vehicle of transport, as an insult! ‘The 
liberal school of the day, in destroying what it was pleased to call preju- 
dices—that is, respect to man, to property, to the law, and to the Deity 
—was su to have filled up the void left with equally efficient philo- 
sophical dogmas : witness the practical working of this philosophy in the 
Spectre evoked by M. Romieu, and let us tremble “that ever same 
pnts should spread in our hitherto happy country—but happy no longer, 
if, harbouring foreign incendiaries, it should allow the spirit of a corrupt 
and jealous envy to creep abroad, to fill the bosoms of the poor and the 
working classes, to rouse their worst passions of desire, cupidity and 
covetousness, and to yell them on to destruction. 

Yet there never was a philosophy of human origin that had not its 
Tidieulous aspect. M. Romieu exposes and denounces a state of society 
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sufficiently awful to make the hair of many a timid politician stand on an 
end—-M. Romieu sees no alternative but an armed and disciplined iy 
led against the Red Spectre by a despotic inflexible Cesar ; but when M. 
Romieu himself begins to ponder upon the origin of such a fearful state 
of things, his meditations are as philosophical as those of a goose con- 
templating a pool that itself has made muddy. 

he abolition of the lottery, he would have us believe, has been one of 
the causes of Socialism; not in the state of theory, but in the state of 
sentiment. And this is the truly Gallic manner in which the ex-prefect 
7 this oe oR “ Formerly, when one of those men in blouses, 
who terrify you by their foresight, saw a splendid equipage passing with 
its high-bred horses—when he saw seated therein a young and pretty 
female, wearing a shawl, the mere price of which would have fed two fami- 
lies during a whole year, he did not feel himself influenced by a ferocious 
envy and hatred; he said to himself, ‘I shall, perhaps, have all that 
to-morrow.’ He returned to his cold garret without evil passions being 
aroused ; he only indulged in comparative projects of luxury for the 
future, or disputed with his wife and children how the next prize should 
be disposed of. But now what are the reflections of the same man when 
the carriage passes before him? He says, ‘ Never can that belong to 
me. However good my conduct may be, however great my economy, 
never shall I have that which I see, and that which insults me!’”’ 

Another illustration is really so bad that we cannot record it here. 
Sodom and Gomorrah, Herculaneum and Pompeii, were not more fallen, 
more corrupt, morally and physically, than Paris, peopled in 1852 by 
the Red Spectres—we hope only conjured up by M. Romieu’s politico- 
cabalistic art, by way of introduction to a Cesar in embryo. 

It has been projected to revise the constitution, and the project has 
been a source of great anxiety. People ask one another what would be 
the result of such an act were it to be carried into execution. Suppose, 
say some, that a portion of the Legislative Assembly should withdraw in 
consequence, would there not ensue some eminent catastrophe? It has 
also been projected to revise the law of the 3lst of May on universal 
suffrage. such projects in face of the real danger M. Romieu holds 
to be worse than puerile. While serious intelligent. men are discussing 
legislative enactments of insignificant purport, the devastating mob is 
every day receiving new recruits and attaining a higher degree of orga- 
nisation. The insensate leaders of the social revolt which wil devour 
themselves, hasten along the fatal slope upon which their doctrines and 
their ambition has cast them. More than one of these leaders is full 
aware that the fearful struggle in which he has engaged himself will 
cost him his head; but so great is human pride, that it impels him even to 
such an extreme sacrifice. Besides, those very chieftains can no longer 
control their followers. ‘Their terrible password—Appetite—is not one 
calculated to preserve the immense crowd of their followers, dispersed in 
the most remote hamlets of France, in a ul attitude. 

And even if these leaders were sufficiently powerful to restrain the 
hungry multitude to whom they have given a flag, nothing can prevent 
the great electoral agitation of 1852 from calling all their troops ready 
armed into the field of action. Peace will no longer be possible from 
that day forth in the smallest village. There will be no longer question 
of commissions and votes at that supreme hour. The struggle will no 
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longer be carried on by argument, but by arms. Even those who preach 
most in favour of Aumanity know that force will be necessary to their 
success; and does not every one know how they would use it, had they 
but the opportunity? “ Faith and Foree—sole levers of human move- 
ments—there is nothing without you that is not powerless and factitious! 
The material combat, despite the phraseology of the Ideologists, will 
never cease to be the supreme sanction of facts.” 

So strongly is M. Romieu imbued with this doctrine of Force, that he 
says he shall not regret having lived in these gloomy times, if he can only 
once see THE MOB—that filthy and stupid beast which he holds in horror 
—well chastised and fustigated. ‘* Look at it,”’ he exclaims, “ whatever 
may be its costume, blouse or coat—whatever its manners, its education, 
its beliefs; in a saloon, where there is pressure to see or hear better; at 
the door of a theatre, where entrance is coveted; in the theatre itself, 
where there is impatience, and where wit is made to consist in beating 
feet and sticks ; at the bar, singing that ignoble rhythm, which has become 
almost historical, under the name of the ‘ Air des Lampions,’ on the 

blic square, at break of day, when a head is about to fall under the 
[nie of the guillotine. Look at the mob, everywhere and always, and 
you will find it, not only foolish, but imbecile, brutal, and idiotic, @ faire 
vomir. It appears that the moment men are gathered together in masses, 
that a magnetism of stupidity and vulgarity is developed, and suddenly 
changes honest people into idiots or madmen.” 

“ And yet the mob governs; and it is its government that has been 
chosen! It would not be too much in return for such an infliction to ask 
to be-present at the tumbling down of this dirty empire. It is to be 
hoped that we shall see the Saturnalia of the day come to an end. This 
renovation of the human race can only be accomplished by a flood of 
human gore. But the movement will be prompt, however terrible it may 
be. The chief, who is to appease this immense tumult, will soon show 
himself. Who is he? and can he be even guessed at? No; not this 
evening, nor to morrow; but he exists, and we have seen him pass by: 
one of those men before whom all succumb as by instinct.” 

There is no doubt of the fact. France is far too much of a military 
nation to allow itself to be devastated by a mob of predatory Socialists. 
The Rep Spectre will, when on foot, be exorcised by the bayonets, the 
sabres, the cannon of the soldiery of 1852; as the Canailles of La 
Jacquerie in 1358 fell one upon another at the mere sight of knightly 
armour, and were cut down and slaughtered like beasts (we are quoting 
Mézerai) by the gallant Anglo-Gascon Captal de Buch and the Count 
: of Foix. The Times has, with M. Romieu, avowed that the conclusion 
of so perplexing a situation of affairs as is now presented in France can 
only be terminated by superior force. ‘‘ It may,” it said, in a leader of 
April 23d, “ be the force which sometimes changes the form of govern- 
ment in an hour, or the contest which arrays a nation in the camps of 
civil war. But this much is certain, in political as well as natural 
science, that when a stream is dammed up by obstacles it cannot surmount, 
the accumulated waters will force a passage and open a channel.” If it 
must be so, it is just as well to be prepared for the coming struggle; and 
however much we may regret it for the sake of humanity, still it is to be 
hoped that the Red Spectre of 1852, if it does make his appearance, will 
meet with a reception that will be a lesson to all turbulent states. 
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NOTES OF THE OPERA. 


A CERTAIN poet of the olden time declared that the soul itself was 
nothing but harmony; if it be so, and that its well-being depends on 
that harmony remaining undisturbed, how much gratitude do we not 
owe to those who keep our souls in tune, and vary the of 
existence with a continuous stream of sweet sounds, like bees so 
eloquently described by Homer, the prince of melody, as pouring cease- 
lessly out of a hollow rock, in endless companies, and settling on the 
sweet flowers of Spring. 

To Mr. Lumley—the very high priest of music—is the town, there- 
fore, a debtor for the unwearied diligence and untiring zeal he displays in 
catering for the flocks of impatient amateurs who, the moment the happy 
tidings reach them that the Opera season has begun, hasten to his flower- 
wreathed temple, ready to yield themselves up to the delights which they 
know are prepared for them. 

It must, however, be confessed that seldom, at so early a period of the 
musical year as the present, has the treat in store been so richly developed 
as the season of 1851 has itted. Little could the uninitiated expect 
that, while waiting, with what patience they could muster, for the unap- 
proachable beauty of the songs of Sontag—little could they reckon on 
the gratification which awaited them when the magnificent theatre under 
Mr. Lumley’s control threw open its wide portals and let the light within 
stream fo 

It is true that Paris is now incredibly near London, and it is also true 
that the language of our neighbours is as familiar as our ‘ Household 
Words” to most of us, and that we might have known by the Paris 
papers what a star had risen in the musical world in the person of the 
‘wondrous sweet and fair” Caroline Duprez; yet were we taken by 
surprise when she burst upon us in London, and, full of timidity, modesty, 
grace, and youth, told to the listening ear of hundreds that Sontag had 
not absorbed all the melody floating in the enchanted air she breathes. 

When this lovely syren of seventeen appeared as the tender and 
ill-starred bride of Lammermoor, charming and interesting as we found 
her, the tremor of a first introduction to a London audience, which might 
naturally bewilder her, bewildered us altogether; and we were so much 
struck with her beauty, her youth, and the magnitude of the task she 
had undertaken, that a full appreciation of her powers was, perhaps, 
impossible. But since she has made a character her own in the delightful 
opera of “ Gustave”—one of the most stirring and animated of Auber’s 
com positi we seem to know her thoroughly; and having at once 
thrown off all nervousness as to her astonishing powers, we are ready to 
abandon the accomplished artist to her fame, without taking her extreme 
youth into consideration at all. In her charmingly fantastic dress as a 

her animated acting, her spirit and enthusiasm, the pretty Caroline 
so won all hearts, that she established herself a favourite in her first scene, 
and only added to the admiration she excited every time she appears. 

This opera of “Gustave,” to which the indefatigable Scribe has fur- 
nished words, is an important acquisition to the stores of the theatre, 
and, since no less than twenty years have elapsed since the subject was 
introduced as a drama to an English audience on an English stage, it 
may be looked upon as altogether new. The plot is very stirring, and, 
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from the first scene to the last, the interest never flags—a circumstance 
rather rare in Italian brett, where the music alone is usually enough 
to fix the attention. Some of the lighter airs are sufficiently well known 
in ball-rooms, and return upon the ear like well-remembered friends, to 
be welcomed and cherished ; but the music, as a whole, is a combina- 
tion of melody, new and exquisite. 

In the East, scenery, singing, and dancing, are looked upon as neces- 
rety to hie exhibited tagdier ia perfect le is desired; and in the 
operas of Auber, both in “Gustavus” and the “ Muta di Portici,” this 
rule has been strictly attended to: happy for the author and composer 
that the theatre on which these scenes are represented have resources of 
art capable of meeting all requirements. 

As for the “‘ Muta di Portici,” long familiar to the French stage as 
“ Massaniello,” it is even, if possible, more attractive than “Gustave” 
itself, were it not that the charming Caroline Duprez is not in it; for 
here.the beautiful Fiorentini appears to more advantage, to our minds, 
than as the wife of Ankastrom. We do not like her dress in the first 
character; her figure is too fine to be covered up and concealed by a 
heavy fur mantle, however gorgeous; and she remains veiled so much, 
that we have not the delight of looking on her faultless face—a privation 
which even the listening to her seraph tones does not compensate. But . 
in the bride, in the brilliant opera of “ Massaniello,” she shines forth in 
a blaze of beauty ; her costume is perfect, and her looks are 


Able to draw men’s envies upon man. 


The part of Finelle has introduced one of the most accomplished mimes 
to the Italian stage that ever yet astonished, agitated, and enchained an 
audience. Madame Monti’s genius is so surpassing, that while we gaze 
on her expressive gestures in breathless anxiety, we are unable to per- 
suade ourselves that she utters no sound, and that it is not our ears that 
inform us of all the sorrows and indignation of the deserted fair one. 

Numerous débuts have introduced to us many admirable singers, male 
and female; amongst the chief is Signor Pardini, who, in despite of the 
cruel east wind—which, though it comes from a land of musk and roses, 
gathers in its journey to our shores the unkindest breath of icy sharp- 
ness—yet contrived to show that he possesses a tenor voice of extreme 
power, purity, and expression. Alas! after his first night of triumph he 
was obliged to succumb, and when her Majesty, attracted by the fame of 
80 many successes, honoured the theatre with her presence, he was unable 
to continue his part of Massaniello, and to renew the admiration of the 
audience at his exquisite manner of giving the inimitable barcarole, ‘ Il 
piccol legno ascendi,” which never produced a finer sensation than on the 
first night he sung it. Weshall hope to hail his return to health speedily, 
and welcome him with the spring flowers. M. Massol, thanks be to 

! is free, and his glorious talent has resisted even the east wind. 

e thought that in the magnificent scene of the masked ball in “ Gus- 
tave” all the resources of the theatre were exhausted to produce an effect 
so brilliant; we thought the enchanting Carlotta could never appear in a 
scene of more unbounded gorgeousness; that we could never compare 
with the marvellous “galop” any other divertisement. We thought that 
the “Tle des Amours” Ferraris had absorbed all of beauty, grace, 
and spirit that could be produced, but we had not reckoned on the bri 
ballet and the fascinating grouping in the animated tableaux of the Nea- 
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politan fishermen. Scene succeeds to scene, and picture to picture, in this 
most delightful of operas, till the spectator is exhausted with melody, and 
the magic of the visions which fleet before him make him doubt if he is 
really living in a work-a-day world, where there is anything else but 
dance and song, light and perfume. 

The “Guarache,” the “ Bolero,” the “Tarentelle,” the “‘ Neapolitaine !” 
See! what rushing hosts of fairies, sylphs, and spirits of all kinds! See! 
how they bound, and fleet, and fly, embrace and elude each other,—to 
return with fresh wiles and graces. Faust never beheld in his visions of 
whirling worlds anything so wild, so startling, or so “ay The dresses 
of feathery lightness and hue, or of contrasted depth of colour; the casta- 
nets, the tambours, the mandolines; the whirrings as in air of winged 
figures; the dartings, as in water, of glittering forms; the momentary 
crowding, the simultaneous dispersing, to disclose other groups of aérial 
nimbleness; those soon lost again in the enfolding ranks of laughing, 
springing, clasping sisters that whirl away into space! How shall we 
follow them! Suddenly they. become immoveable, hundreds of pretty 
faces, dimpled with smiles of exultation and triumph, are turned on the 
amazed audience, and the curtain falls amidst a shout of applause. 
The highest perfection of ballet is achieved—the force of art in this 
exquisite department of the realm of grace can go no further. 

OF all the great masters of scenic art, there is not one whose pictures 
are so capable of furnishing materials for a ballet as the unique Watteau. 
The brilliant colouring of his dresses, the elegance and refinement of his 
figures, the grace and piquancy of his groups, the stories he tells of lovers, 
their gay quarrels—forgotten as soon as made—their petty reconciliations, 
their rose-coloured jealousies and azure-tinted revenges; the killing with 
a frown, the braining with a fan, the annihilation with a feather, the re- 
vivifying with a smile, the maddening with a glance,—all are depicted 
beneath the fragrant shades, by the embowered fountains in the atmo- 
sphere of loveliness, glowingly represented by the charming painter of 
courtly manners, whose style can be understood by all, and must be 
admired by every lover of the beautiful and the graceful. 

As we look on Watteau’s scenes we have but one desire: that his per- 
sonages should rouse themselves from the immoveability in which they are 
fixed on the all but animated canvas, and, stepping forth from their dream- 
land of flowers and groves, walk, move, play, and dance before us “in 
their habits, as they lived.” 

An enchanter’s wand has at length been found powerful enough to 
awaken these bewitching princesses of Arcadia, with all their attendant 
train of lovers and slaves ; and, with all the added lustre of reality, the 
personages of Watteau have made themselves familiar friends of an 
amazed and delighted audience, who behold them now in all the fascina- 
tion of actual existence. 

The ‘ile des Amours” has realised the painter's idea ; and so original 
and beautiful are the living groups, that it would rather seem that the 
artist had studied from them than that they owed their being to him. 

Amalia Ferraris returns full of fascination, and, surrounded by her 
nymphs, dazzles and enchants us by the splendour of her talent. The 
exquisite Carlotta comes bounding and smiling before us more irresistible 
than ever;—but not these divinities alone charm the eye and the heart. 
Every beautiful figure that whirls past in the little world of golden light 
which forms the stage seems a genius and a fairy, and each individually 
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rms some feat of agility and which make her for the moment 


the favourite amongst the host of favourites that strive for pre-eminence 
to be “‘ fairest where all are fair.” 

The corps de ballet is not now what once it was—merely a beautiful 
whole, attendant on the great effects produced by certain famous dancers. 
From year to year Mr. Lumley has Gee gradually improving, or rather 
changing its character, until it comes forth a new creation, perfect in all 
its parts a poem, every stanza of which is polished to the utmost, every 
word of which is a jewelled link in the chain of harmony. 

These varied attractions were our Lenten entertainments, and, but that 
we’ know how faithfully Mr. Lumley keeps all his promises to the public, 
we should have doubted that the programme for after Easter could have 
been kept. But already we have the evidence on which we can rely. 

The real season opened on the Tuesday in Easter week, with Made- 
moiselle Duprez in a new character, that of Adina, in the “ Elisir 
d’Amore.” It is one that suits her perfectly; and a more charming re- 
presentative of the bewitching little village coquette we never remember 
to have seen. Archness in acting, and sweetness in singing, rendered 
her impersonation of Adina all that could be desired. The ‘‘Elisir” was the 
vehicle also for bringing back the great, the inimitable Lablache—greater, 
if possible,"than of yore—in the famous Dr. Duleamara. The breadth 
of his comedy, and the inexhaustible volume of his voice, kept the house 
in a perpetual state of mirth and amazement. Need we say how warmly 
he was welcomed? It was no slight advantage, moreover, to the opera, 
that Colletti appeared as Belcore. Calzolari’s Nemorino was a care- 
fully finished piece of singing. Carlotta Grisi, in a selection from “ Les 
Metamorphoses,” threw the last charm over that evening’s entertainment. 
On the Thursday following we had the “ Muta di Portici,’’ and all that 
created Our first impression was more than reproduced. 

The last opera we had the opportunity of witnessing was on Saturday 
night, when “ Lucrezia Borgia” was sebbcted for the purpose of intro- 
ducing another new prima donna in the person of Mademoiselle Alaimo, 
who performed the part of the heroine. This lady will prove a great 
acquisition to Mr. Lumley’s numerous and powerful corps, which con- 
tains so many names of first-rate excellence, that the only question will 
be how to afford to all of them adequate means for the exhibition of their 
talent. As a singer, Mdlle. Alaimo will oceupy a distinguished place, and 
as a tragedian, the very first. Her voice is of a fine quality, her style 
highly cultivated, her tones of extreme clearness and purity, and her 
manner effective without effort. The applause which she received was a real 
tribute to her merits; and her success was complete. Gardoni made his 
first appearance for the season as Gennaro, and was most warmly wel- 
comed. He seems, since we last saw him, to have. acquired increased 
physical strength, while his voice has lost nothing of its sweetness. Ida 
Bertrand made an excellent Orsini, and sang the “Brindisi” with a 
brilliancy and gusto that drew forth a rapturous encore. The Alfonso 
of Lablache was majestic, grand, and terrible, as of yore. 

Alory’s new opera of “ Le Tre Nozze” will be brilliantly inaugurated 
this evening, when Madame Sontag makes her first appearance for the 
season as Lwisa—a part in which she has had a supreme success in Paris ; 
and on Saturday the divine cantatrice is announced for Maria, in the 
“ Figlia del Reggimento.” 

This is, tnllobd keeping “the word of promise to the ear.” 
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A NEW CHAPTER IN THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF 
MARTIN AND CALVIN JOHN. 


BY A POOR KINSMAN OF MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS. 


Preamble. Au such as have read the pleasant history of my blood kinsman 
Jonathan, a witty man and a dean, which he wrote concerning Martin 
and Calvin John, will doubtless listen favourably to a short history 
ecclesiastical of that which took place under the sun, before and after 
they settled on the farm, whereon each, it seems, in their generation 
grew strong and lusty. 

Inasmuc too, as in days when Colburn was not, whenever any news, 
pleasant or of interest, Set to be published, a herald or trumpeter would 
stand him forth in the market-place, and summon all men-at-arms, 
feodals, villeins, householders, and the rest, to hear his news withal; so 
let me, or us poor pensmen, for we be many, rouse all tything-men, pew- 
openers, and Puseyites, tractors, and distractors, vicars easy and curates 
poor,—bishops, in that they too do read the Wew Monthly—moreover, 
payers of rates, and grumblers at the same—thee, Parson Poundtext, of 
the Manse; and thee, Uriah Stedfast, of Zion Triumphat Chapelrie ; thee, 
Young Chrysostom of Oriel ; and thee, Medievalist of Camden,—Gar- 
Sl Arnoldites, Bennettites, and all of the “ ites” and “isms” which 
abound ; parish clerks and faithful wardens ; Exeter, Pius, Cumming, 
Wiseman, dons, deans, and deacons—Oyez! listen to these presents— 
for all and several of you the same have an interest in the ed its rise, 
history, and a Fy whereof we speak. 

An apologie to Item—In that it may be descried in ancient limners’ pictures where 

the reader. animals do ir, the artists thereof have written undermost “ Ye 
dogge,” “Ye foxe,” and so forth, guiding the mind of the beholder to a 
mie I of the same, this historie must be premised by the like props 

guileless understandings, and the facile tnigging of eS allegory —we 

ou that the farm of which it is spoken signifieth the Ch-—h of 
var that Gregory is the P—e, that the Scarlet Madam is the bad 
woman of Babylon, and for the rest, rather consider thyself, O reader, 
dense to the uttermost, or that birches shaded not thy academe, if aught 
herein written striketh not thy apprehension. 

A defence. Py scg wes if thou beest astute, thou wilt not fail to see that there be 

les numerous and diverse in these chronicles. Marvel not at this. 

in vain have I, the compiler, besought Mac—y, Alis—n, Camp—ll, 
Sh—t, Mil—r, and others who have aided herein, to preserve a uniform 
method, though to the loss of much fair paper and many stamps—and 
like as gallery ry singers in churches do alter m Handel, as it seemeth 
for the better, so have I, non temnens ignobile vulgus, not scorning the 
vulgar, harmonise to m yself, and for you, sgh these historians their beau- 
ties, and put aside all “eens manifo ia faultinesses which degrade their 


treatises. 
The early his- As all men must needs have once been pi a ga ned to 
fair fam," our John, to whom from early time the farm, Being a lad, he 


was.uncouth of speech, ba: in manner, an scarce a pair of breeches 
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to cover him, but with bare legs and a large appetite, he moved among 
the fields, whereon goodly houses now stand, careless of the morrow, so 
that a dinner was forthcoming for to-day. 

At an early age he united hi to one, a Saxon born, named An- The Anglican 
gelica, or Anglica (whence the Anglicans, of which many still do linger “™* 
about Exeter, Oxford, and other their fastnesses). A plain, homelie dame 
was Anglica; a honest peasant lass with small learning, and by no 
means a wise rich lady, as some writers have feigned. 

Few are the books or ledgers which record the working of the farm in 
these rude days. Some old receipts and vouchers have I found in the 
rood-loft of St. Paul’s, whither antiquaries, dismayed at the huge 

of the sexton, timorously feared to penetrate,—yet on these the 
ink is faded, and the matter scanty to wit.. Nevertheless did I send 
them to a fellow of Oriel, most gluttonous of black letter, of whose wisdom 
I am assured that all was regular, or “ Catholic,” as the deponent W4S The state of the 
pleased to call it. It seems, however, to us, that the the farm was mis- farm in early 
ordered much ; that the overseers were few, the labourers ill-paid, and age, when i 
some store of couch-grass and other weeds all running to aad ou petri 
lowlands ; to which add, that much waste land did lie untouched, and the 
buildings in bad condition. 

Now John had a relation, by name “ Old Gregory,” with a snug and oe ee 
tidy bit of land, right among seven hills, across the water. A tolerable was tsGnaen 
farmer was he, as times went, and though he didn’t stick quite close 
to the covenants of his lease (for it was no special copyhold, whatever he 
may say), yet he bestirred himself to enclose much bog land, and perhaps 
if 4 had possessed a proper “ press” to a down the “ clods,” his 
fields would have been in better order. If there had been better roads 
in these times, too, our John might have, doubtless, got a wrinkle from 
his kinsman, and Anglica made a better housekeeper ; as it was, then, 
they were two stay-at-homes, the soil getting choked with weeds, 
unturned and uncared for, while the labourers either spent their days 
pepanting or fighting, or else lay snoring at home by their peat- 

By-and-by, Old Gregory heard that our John was making a hash of 
it, so thinking, as is aie the case, it was his wife’s fault, Anglica to 
wit, he determined to send her cousin over there, without an invitation, How Gregory 
to see if, by keeping house for him, she mightn’t be able to lick things Spt folook after 
a little into shape—the lady’s name being Madam Scarletina—to look : 
after her boxes, and help our John to get a little into the new system of 
farming (a onefold, or Catholic iiuen, be called it). An active labourer, 
called Augustine, with a score of lads, was sent with the young woman 
also. Off they started on board an oyster dredger, and, without much 
sea-sickness, grounded on the beach near Dover. 

Well, the whole party trudged off to our John’s farm, and tapped at What Madam 
the door. John was rather taken aback at seeing such a posse ; but, aye 
whatever his faults, he was a liberal fellow, so he asked them all in, and farm. 
sending Augustine and his boys down to the servants’ hall, he took 
Madam into the parlour and introduced her to her cousin Anglica, who 
was terribly flustered at receiving such quality folks, and began dusting 
the tables and sweeping up the grate—not before they wanted it. John 
was a blunt fellow ; so, after asking after the governor—meaning Gregory 
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—to which Madam answered, “‘ The governor of the farm is well,” | 


rather marking the “'The”—he added, “Do you make a long stay in 
Madam Scarlet these parts?” to which Madam said she intended to stay just as long as 
hangy wp her "John would let her; to which John ought perhaps to have said, “I hope 
John's house. sala remain a yery long while with us,” &c. &c., but he didn’t, 
Saxon folk not learnt such pretty words—glass beads full 
of nothing, So here we leave them to talk over family secrets ; only, be 
it remembered, that in less than no time Madam Scarlet had whipped 
her trunks into the best bedroom, looked into all the closets, and began 
anning out at least a dozen ways of altering house and household. =~ 
E rae Meanwhile, Augustine and the lads had found their way into the 
a Av. kitehen, where the bailiffs and “ overseers,” or “ episcopes,” were talking 
gustine. round the fire. 

“‘ Morning, gentlemen,” was his courteous greeting. 

“‘ Summum fastiquim Aurore vobis,” cried one of Augustine's lads. 

“ ¢ Fac-fac,’ ‘ Dado,’” cried another. 

* Quomodo est, puerri antiqui,” cried a third hearty fellow. 

Not a man of all our John's overseers moved an inch. 

“ Quinam, in nomine, Nicholz veteris, sunt vos ?"’ was all the welcome. 

** We are servants of the mother ch farm, I mean. Matris alumni 
sumus,” 

“‘ Mater! anne scit te esse ex ?” roared out the head bailiff. And with 
that they all drew their seats round the fire, and took no more notice of 
them than an archdeacon does of a Welsh curate. 

y nat the man Upon this, Augustine and the lads went out in a huff; and after 
thesehe ot the looking out for some outhouses where they might lodge, went to cast his 
farm. eye over the glebe. A pretty mess the farm was in; no pens for the 
eep, or, at best, very small, poor, crazy things ; not a single house for the 

lambs (in fact, the first bailiff John had who did his duty in that line, 

Warneth against Wa8 one Alfred, some time after this); and a lot of rude shepherd boys, 
early farm his- who might have been well enough, but their appearance was certainly 
tories. against their promotion. It made him quite sick ; so although he had 
made up his mind at first to go back as fast as shoe-leather would carry 

him, he thought it just as well to stay a bit, and for Old Gregory’s sake try 

to do a little for the farm. How he fared afterwards you will find in 

DCCC, quarto volume of the “Ancient Fathers,” 717 of whom have copi- 

ously written thereon, borrowing religiously one from the other, each 

adding of his own wit unto the former, which last hath told you just as 

much as the compiler of these veritable annals. Having divers scruples 

touching the like proceeding, and placing small reliance on those authors 

who have recorded much concerning this epoch, it must satisfy you, 

gentle reader, to hear that as to how the farm went on for the next few 

harvests we have nought to say; whence follows, that if thou putiest no 





A jest. questions thou wilt hear from us few leasings; with which merrie jest 
we pick up the first end of the skein, which is sadly reticulated. 
Poor Madam Somehow or other, whether it was that Madam Scarlet took on 


ee ~ too much, or whether John seemed to pay her too much attention, 
more. certain it is poor Anglica, never a very hale woman, fell away, and at 
last took to her room altogether, where, one fine morning in May, she 
was found dead in her bed, and though great attempts were tried after- 
wards to galvanize her—people thinking ’twas only a swoon—the poor 


thing was dead. She had never been what you may call an active 
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woman, but was a good simple soul enough, Googe candour compels us Her epilogue, by 
missed. 


nem. con.) to say she really wasn’t much mi The fact is, Madam th 
sears after her arrival, very soon gave out to the household that she 


“kept the keys,” and deuce a bit would bread or milk be dispensed by 
B+ else. Where John interred his amiable rye I can’t say ; sary a 
but a man, or a book, called Perran-zabulce, says there has been found thereon. 


her tombstone in the sand down in Cornwall ; and for six shillings you 
may see how much may be made by carefully observing four stone walls, 
with a lot of mortar in the middle. 


John was now a widower, and yet not exactly that; one thing he soon ight sore 


found—he had caught a Tartar, Nobody can imagine what airs the plig 
“ housekeeper’’ now gave herself. She wouldn’t let people call her plain 
ma’am. It was, ‘‘ By your pardons, good mother,”—or, “ With your full 
indulgences, ”’"—‘‘ May I be excused for this or that,” —and yet, all the while, 
she would call herself to John “ His servant’s servant,” and other humble 
phrases, such as the detaining creditor useth in refusing nineteen and 
elevenpence threefarthings in the pound to the scamp who hath cheated 
him. How could he be so fatuous as not to see through this?. Poor 
fellow, he saw it must be Madam or nobody! As for setting to work to 
study his book, why, I tell you, he had no book; and, what’s more, he 
couldn’t read it if he had had as many as there are in the Religious Tract 
Society ; and what’s more, if he had wished to do so, and books had been as 
plenty as Bibles are now, Madam wasn’t going to teach him. She knew 
an artifice equivalent to the number of single combinations of two such 

rocesses. ‘There was no doubt but that he was ina fix. Little by little 


e gave in to her—he couldn’t argue; therefore, for peace and quietness, },.+ knuckleth 
he soon gave in. Very soon he got so much under hatches, that, if a gate down to Madam 


wanted mending, or a drain was to be cut, he used to go to her and ask a her 


“if he may do it ;” an odd word, “ may” to use, for a man in his own 
house—at least as much his own as his coat and waistcoat was. Albeit, 
Madam had a very coaxing way with her, just suited to take the fancy of 
arude lubberly youth, uneducated, and a stay-at-home as our John was 


then. Ofa long winter’s evening, so early as the sixth, or seventh, or eighth She telleth huge 
turt. of the glass (for they had no clocks), she would sit down after tea and ‘bs to quell 


John withal 


tell him long stories about martyrs how they burnt, and devils how they touching 


went about, and saints, some of whom wouldn’t wash, and others wouldn’t 


eat, and others who lodged in a tree, and others who aired themselves on martyrs, and 
the top of a pillar, till John’s blood ran cold, and he used to think he felt saints, 


something creeping about his legs, or fancy the door-handle was turning— 
with other whimsies. At other times she would rummage in her pocket 
and pull outa lot of trumpery, a piece of skin, or a white tooth, and hold- 
ing it up to the candle, ask ‘If he could imagine what that was?” He 
wasn’t much of a man for riddles or algebra, or such like, so at a guess 


he would say, “‘ That's a bit of sheep’s skin,” “and that's a bit of white “4 *elc* 


Castile soap.” Upon which she would frown and say, “ Sire, these be relics— 
poly relics. With this—parchment forsooth !—six Oxford and two Cam- 
bridge bachelors paid their debts merely by signing the cross at the bottom. 
Wit this—soap is it, sir ?—1800 Caledosies soldiers of the line cured 
an obstinate itch merely by applying it to their bodies once a day.” And 
so she went on, making the poor man stare again. 





Soon after, she turned the farmhouse upside down, putting bits of red She decorated 
paper in one window, and a yellow pane in another, and scarlet patches the farm, shows 
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whence the in another, made out of her own petticoat, till the good folks in the room 
didvome; seemed, some to have the jaundice, they looked so yellow; and others to 
’ be half tipsy, they looked so flushed ; and others for all the world as if they 
had been sifting brickdust. You'd have thought there must have been a 
tax on bright sunlight, she took such mighty pains to make the 
light “dim and religious’—words she must have got out of a poe 
introduceth book. One morning when John came down to breakfast he found the 
and pic- walls covered with painted pictures; another day the whole place was 
stuck full of little wooden dolls ; and there was Madam curtseying to one 
and bowing to another, and kneeling before a third, just as if—but its no 
use, neither will it edify, to enlarge on the folly thereof. 
dam’scon- § Then there was another thing which bewildered the man mightily ; 
water. Madam would put a tub of water outside the door, by the scraper, and 
another in the parlour, over the which standing a ten minutes, she 
would talk hocus pocus, and various dictionary words: people therefrom 
called the same “conjuring water for the farm.” Now to the purposes 
hereof: if the cat sneezed, or the soot fell down the chimney, or John 
mp ap hey! presto! off was Madam to the tub, bringing therefrom 
a y sponge, wherewith she slopped John in the face, or squeezed it 
down his neck ; he for his part darmg to make neither speech nor utter- 
ance. To see what you and I might come to! 
Conjuring water Now it pleaseth me to add, that I know, of a verity, that the old 
ring ahora butchers in the temples of heathendom had their lustral, or conjuring 
dom. water too, albeit for cleanly ends, of washing their hands, which the 
blood of pigs and goats slain for the priests’ dinner did in due consequence 
defile. The which things surely be now grown old. 
How John went Yet in other unseemly fashion was our John bamboozled. By des- 
on a pilgrimage. canting so oft touching St. Daffy, his elixir; and St. Welsh (a pious 
widow), her pills ; and St. Holloway, and other saints (from whom the doc- 
tor preserve us!), she soon made john believe and swallow many fraudu- 
lent deceits, accomplishing the same, and enlarging his gullet by these 
joleries. She would pull out an illuminated picture-book, and go through 
e a showman: “ Look to the right, pe | you will see Saint Morison, 


ca 

sttesien eit 
Su Daffy and with a box of pills in his hand; there is ‘ All-borough,’ the old Tory 
St. M cripple, running a race with the ‘ American Deer.’ After thirteen years’ 
rheumatic gout, he took a piece of bread from the saint’s hand, and was 
on ‘his legs in a Jiffy. John! don’t breathe on the illuminated pictures. 


Look to the left, and you will see six royal children a-crying of the tooth- 
ache. Queen Victoria has called on Saint Daffy, pe & as brought a 
toothbrush, wherewith he cleans the Prince of Wales's teeth. The royal 
infant is now a-cryig. ‘ Ha, ha!—cured in an instant.’ So great is the 

er of the saints.’ All the which, forasmuch as they were in a book, 
ohn received to the uttermost. Eftsoon, John would himself get the in- 
digestion, and herewith nightmare; upon which, thinking himself’ pos- 
sessed of the Evil One, he would go to Madam for advice. Upon which 

The pilgrimage She, knowing that he through sluggishness had fallen into such disorder, 

ef John tothe yet told him not, bid him go to the shrine, or toll-bar, of St. Dunstan, 

= ew of St ‘and make oblations of coin to the saint, doing penance the while. Where- 
upon, calling the servants, all straightway pulled off shoon and hose, and 
trudged them off to the toll-bar of St. stan, fourteen miles good 
eting, walking tenderly, barefoot, over the flints, and sprightly through 
the thistles, and hoppingly among the nettles, till they came to the toll- 
bar of St. Dunstan. 
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Oh, to see the bowings hither and thither the poor fellows made! 

There they stood in a row, acting in this wise: first, they bowed three 

dozen times towards Mecca; then they would jabber out “ hoeus pocus” 

eight hundred times, all witless as to the meaning of the same; and, 

lastly, each taking the bottom button of his waistcoat, would say, “Tinker, 

tailor, soldier, sailor, rich man, poor man, apothecary, thief!” proceeding 

upwards to each button one dozen times. ‘The like custom, whose mean- 

ing Moskell hath not descried, seemeth to linger yet in the lesser schools 

of this country. But to our pilgrims: these orisons (that’s the name 

for saying words Pe can’t construe)—these orisons over, every man 

dropped a crooked sixpence in the till, and hied them home after the 

same fashion. Be sure Madam was at the window to see how it fared 

with John. There she stood, laughing till the tears ran down her 

cheeks, as she saw John come in all of amuck, scratching his stung 

éalves, and picking out the thistle pricks ; and he, poor fellow, thought a ,, wonderful 
ilgrimage a sore unpleasant thing, though, he must say, his indigestion was cure of 7 

better after his ran—thanks to the glorious St. Dunstan! I wonder if tion by a pil- 

he thought when Madam came out in a new gown the Sunday after, geo a 

that she had sent a man to collar all the sixpences at the toll-bar! Dunstan. 

Good reader, I could tell you many family secrets about other guiles 

ised upon our John’s mind. But they be things too solemn to mix 
up with laughter. It were ill catering for me to speak of aught that 
is sacred in so medley a treatise as this be. 

Wherefore to the history. All this while old Gregory had continue pater ojg Gre- 
ously written to his daughter, seeking what shift she was making—not gory. . 
for herself but the farm to wit. No sooner had he heard that John 
bewrayed himself a soft youth, and open-handed, thinks he I may as Peter's pennies. 
well have a finger in the pie, with such a goose’s head under the crust of 
the same. A cunning old Petersham! Mild enough he drew it at 
first! One Christmas, over came a letter sealed with some keys, so 
om saying, “ Dearest John, lend us a penny. Yours, + Gregory (for Grogory first 

eter).”—‘‘ Here ’tis, and welcome, old boy,” was the answer. Next borrowed; 
Candlemas, over came another from Gregory—“ Dear John, give us a 
ht I’m very hard up. Yours, as before, + Gregory (for Peter).” then asketh as 

chn didn’t so much as grumble, but despatched the brown, and many of * 185 
poe go an Well, next Shrovetide a third letter eye ye Tenet 
.: John, I hope you won’t forget you owe me a penny, and tell the then demand- 
others that I'shall be td if their little bill is settled, as-1 havera great vn 
account to make up. Yours, in haste, + Gregory (for Peter).” John 
scratched his head at this. “I’m sure I don’t owe the fellow anything, . 4 ..noth his 
nor do the men either.” But Madam Scarlet rammaged out some dusty honour “all for 
old books, which she had cooked up herself, and pointed to an entry here, the price of one 
and an entry there, and declared it was all “Catholic” and business-like, °°" 
So John, who was a punctual man in payments, told the men he sup- 
posed there was ena: in it; and thus Gre hagy. vr Pn a : 
men’s money, which they could ill . Perhaps John thought e 1. 
would say be was 4 Puasa lvanian, ype such fellow, if he sig: bask: oe -ha = 
Tam sure, if he only could have examined the books, he would have 
seen what a regular “ Director” was Madam. 

Howebeit, whether in lending or borrowing, as in taking of opinion, 
once begin, and thou wilt vere in the same, yea, in spite of all 
udgment and soberness of reason. As was the case in after-times in 

ohn’s great bailiff’s debt, so with Gregory. ‘Neither a borrower 
G2 
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John excuseth nora lender be” suited not his stomach; so having got in the wedge’s 
himself, point he mightily screwed the masonry. First it was a penny, then a 
shilling ; as at last he put on, John so much, that he sat down to excuse 
himself therefrom, He wasn’t man enough yet to say “No!” so he 
devised what ap a fine subtlety for evading the tax which some- 
how or other stuck to his back like the old man in a fable I wot of. 
Taking a sheet of paper, he indited the following, not without much per- 


plexity in spelling : 


“ Dear G., 
“Wages is riz. Corn is flat. Taxes is high. Markets is dull. So no 
more at present from yours, “ Op JOHN, 


“ P.S.—Compliments to all at Babylon.” 


but findeth he " Just as if Gregory, the old fox, couldn’t see what this sort of thing 
had grasped the meant. He did come out a buster now. Packing up a Budla, as he called 
ear of the Te ; ° 

wrong sow. his letter~and a pretty dullying thing it was, with a seal as big as a soup- 


plate, he indited as follows : 


‘“‘Sweet Broruer, 

A rejoinder from _. “‘ Your gentleman’s gentleman sends this greeting. Touching markets, 
Gregory, show- &¢, Gallus ille non pugnabit—‘that cock won’t fight,’ as Ambrose 
18 al saith. Lx cum pulvere—‘down with the dust,’ as Hierome, in his 
how they be ap- ‘Small Debts Courts.’ Unless a draft to be honoured at sight— 
plied. haustus statim sumendus (after the old Father, Galen)—be sent to the 

Flaminian Gate before or on the festival of the Bag of St. Judas, I will 

dephlogisticate you. “* Anathema! 

“++ GreGory (for Peter).” 


John opened this letter, and it fairly took away his appetite. It was 
the “tallest” talking he had ever heard. So off he went to Madam to 
ask what “dephlogisticate” meant. “ Was it poison, or mathematics, or 
Doctors’ Commons ?” 

Madam had her answer slashed and siccated. 

Wherein John is “* Simply this, John,” was the reply. “ We shall turn you and yours 
oy al -~ out of this our farm, lock the door, and put the key in our pockets 
money. Be’ after selling the chattels hereof.” 

John was done. He first swore a little, and then sat down to argufy 
the case. “ ‘Our farm !’—d——,’tis my farm. ‘ Turn me out !’—‘ dephlo- 
gisticate!’”” This was a stopper. He was sure it was Old Bogy; so, 
with a terrible oath, and working his fist as if he had got Gregory’s head 
in “chancery,” he wrote off a cheque for the money, and for the present 
there was an end of that. In the sweet wordes of the Catholicke 
rhymer, “A very prettie pennie, from this pore pilgrime’s pockete, 
Peter’s pipere pickt.’ ‘ 

An anecdote I do Pclieve an it had not been for one of John’s bailiffes (oh, what a 
ouching d sneakinge caitif he was!), named John of “ Hang-jew,” all this would 
Of Hang jew: never have happened. tte wanted to smooth sii Gregory down the 
backe, to speake up for him with John, and he actually promised to go 
round and make a subscription among the workmans (the overseers don’t 

pay—oh, no! not they) for Old Gregory’s book. 
is John had come into some property in a queer manner. His 
nephew Arthur disappeared, and though John worked the drags, and pre- 
tended to search the chalk-pits in the farm, thinking he might have 
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fallen in, the poor lad didn’t get Christian burial; and when Jokn was 
made, head-bailiff the people shook their heads and said it was very 
strange. One morning, Gregory, finding that Hang-jew had not 
collected the subscription, sent over a big beadle, Pandulph, dressed 

p mighty fine, to serve Hang-jew with a writ for the money, which, 
with the expenses, came up to five shillings. Hang-jew saw Pan- 
dulph swelling along the road, and knew what he was after, so he ran to 
meet him, bowing and scraping to the old pompous coxcomb. ‘ What 
may my fat friend want ?” quoth he. 

“In the name of the Universal Landlord, Grand Compounder of the 
Land in a and out of Tillage, I charge you, John of Hang-jew, to 
out—five shillings.” 

John Hang-jew swore he hadn’t a sixpence in the world. 

“ Capiam coronam—I'll take a crown, then—I’m not perticular,” re- 


joined the beadle. 


John Hang-jew thought he meant to allude to a five-shilling piece he 
had got at poor young Arthur his death, so he began to knock under. 
After some chaufferie, finding that Pan was stubborn, he groped about in 
the money-box, and by begging a fourpence here, and pawning his shirt 
there, he got the money, and handed it over to Pan; whereon, he, a bully 
withal, took Hang-jew such akick in the ribs as sent the shillings flying, 
and all the time the other men of the farm looked on, and never so much 
as wagged a finger, for Hang-jew was an ill-conditioned fellow altogether. 
But when Pan, with his fat paunch and blazing red tights, went about 
on knees, grunting and wheezing, to “pick up the ‘ bits,’” these honest 
men did say that he was the meanest, proudest old turkey-cock that ever 
ruffled his feathers in another man’s yard ; and I, in great measure, lay 
the above troubles of our John to this mean rogue’s door; but they sarved 
him out after, for they made him sign a bill binding him down to good 
behaviour, and preventing him from ever taking on again in such guise. 


But to return to our John and Madam Scarlet. Manifestly, this state The Scarlet Ma- 
re dam becometl: 


more audace. 


of things couldn’t last; every year things got worse and worse, and mo 
than other, Madam’s temper. She waxed out of long sufferance, so fat, 
and proud, and haughty, that there was no living with her. Not a joint 
came to the servants’ table, but what she, or her maids, or men-of-all- 
work, would come and carve them the nicest slice for themselves ; not a 
barrel of beer was brewed in a cottage, but down came Madam’s order 
for a measure therefrom, for the good of the farm, or other false plea. 
Every shilling of wage paid to the servant-boys must be sweated down to 
tenpence—a halfpenny for repairing the nose of St. Barnabas, or a penny 
for the sole of St. Crispin, his shoe; and if they grumbled thereat, she 
would leave off her Latin, as in common talk, and begin to curse in good 
English, being the only times, forsooth, when she cared to speak in a 
tongue understood of the people. And such was merrie England in the 


olden time! 


But better speed, I trow, was coming to our John and the farm,— Ariseth Joun 
strange, too, wrought by a pore labouring man (another John), Wicklif, Wicks. 


or Wicks, as for shortness’ sake. 


A right good painful man was he, honest, and of fair reputation, and so How John Wicks 
cute a scholar withal, that it was said he would have beaten Madam her- W4 8¢t a-think- 


self in reading and quilling. He was put to watch the cows down at the "®' 
Oxenford, and look after the prentice lads; and while they were eating 
their dinners together he used to say, for the life of him he couldn’t 
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out this business of old Gregory, and ‘twas a shame for a grown 
man like his master to let that Dame Scarlet take on with her conjuring 
water, and dolls, and pictures, and other rubbish, 


He wasn’t one of your Chartist folk either, but a right good workman, 
who took honest and said “Thank you therefore.” He did some- 
and saked for * thing more than only talk at dinner-time, as now, for he went up 
“7 to his master, who knew he was a scholar, and if he might be so 
bold to look over the farm lease. 
Our 


Few copies I wot John stared, and didn’t think there was such a thing on the farm; 
om. if he eould find one, he might do what he liked with it, only he'd better 
hold his tongue about it to Madam, for he had heard her say ‘twasn’t 
meant for any but lawyers; just as if you or I would like our lawyers to 
say we must not see what they had been copying, if it was a money-bill, 
or, may be, a marriage-settlement. Off posts Wicks to the farm buildings at 
ord, and, rummaging in the lumber-room, soon alighteth on a Latin 
of the least fairly written, the which tongue be understood right well. 
ou should have seen his face when he had read it. Nota word therein 
about Gregory having a freehold of the farms—no, not his own; not a 
word about pennies, or conjuring waters, or images, or saints, or pictures 
— barring it told honest folk to ware themselves of such follies. 
John Wicks put this and that together, and came to opinionate that Madam 
W. Scarlet was a humbug; and though he wouldn’t for the world say a 
word against his master, he knew now what the W. meant. 

Whenever he went up on Saturday nights to be paid with the rest, and 
heard Madam running on with the men, “ that it was umpossible she 
could be mistaken,”—and telling another “it was no use going to 
master,”—“ she kept the keys, and he had better ax her pardon,’’ and so 
forth, Wicks used to put his tongue in his cheek, which, if Madam saw, 
He fan he would blow his nose, saying, ‘‘ Omnis est oculus meus—it is all my 
at eye, mistress.” John Wicks was put up to this by a manager like of the 

farm, Jack Gaunt, or Caunt, the Lancaster champion, who bore small love 
Madamwards, unless for whom Wicks had been sent a-packing long since. 
- sets towork When Wicks had nothing better on hand at Oxenford, he would bestir 
rout Himself in threshing, and a lusty flail in truth was his. Lots of old 
the old Fa- rieks stood in the yard, which people called Old Fathers’ ricks, put up 
but ever 80 long back. Turning up his cuffs, he would pull them to pieces, 
‘store Minding not a whit the smut and dust, and all manner of mildew 
of corn, therein, and lustily threshing them, would earn a shrewd penny for his 
master by getting what corn there was—not much, but of good sample— 
though in sooth chaff did abound. But, what was far better, many good 
copies made he of the lease, as did others also, though much did Ma- 

dame fume, you may suppose, at serving-men taking such liberty. 
Just afore Wicks was put on the farm, Old Gregory had packed off a 
A tale about the swarm of dirty labourers, whom he would not feed himself, for our John’s 
— maintaining. These were tituled “Fryers,” because, methinks, they 
fried so much fishes on Fridays; some of them in black gowns, and some 
in grey, without an inch of leather to their feet. Well, as they offered 
to work for nothing, our John and his lazy men folk were willing enough 
to let these lusty fellows dig, and plough, and run erranding. At first, 
John offered them so much for the job; but the cunning mumpers said, 
They get rich, as “Oh, no! Master Francis, or Master Dominic told us ‘ No! you work 
do mumpers all. for good man John, and if you’re hungry the good people will give you @ 
bite and a sup for sweet charity's sake.’” So it surprises not if the 
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Iks, seeing them dig lustily, as at first they did, should say, 

urle, a piece of pastie;” or, “ Here, villein, a slice of brawn.” Are fed plenti- 

as the other men lay the whiles snoring under the hedge. lly of kind wo 
got these fryers by simulating such industry. Madam ™” 

ted them with no disfavour, for that they told her all 

eard, and much, I wist, they spoke of leasing. At last, 

too much, and took an ell for an inch, as Solomon has it, but put on 

a bit could women people sit down to meals, but in came a ren ——— 

as a vulture to a battle, keenly winding the same. Small ° 
stood on. It was, “ By your leave, sweet mother, this 

flitch ;” or, * Dear Christian folks, this lump of cheese ;” and no more,  - 

but into the wallet both went straightway. 

Mightily, therefore, Wicks hated, and stoutly withstood, these begging Wicks does the 
men. He would be ever talking to his master to rid him of this ungodly Fryers a shrevd 
fry. To whom our John sorrowly used to answer, that he wished he would ome 
do it for him, for he feared a tom Scarlet. Often, then, Wicks would 
take his flail, and with one or two other stout boys, go round to the good- 
wives’ houses, and where he found a fryer, make him down on his marrow- 
bones, and kick and cuff the lubber man soundly, turning out his pockets 
and emptying his wallet on the floor; so when he lighted on a good 
pound of cheese, or a pasty, down came the flail on poor fryer, the while 
calling, “‘Ah! would you ?” or, * Get out of that ;” or, may be, ** Drop 
it”—good English cries, much heard in these days in London town. 

' Much would it make our dictionary men, that write of the Old Wicks wrangleth 
Fathers, stare, and perchance some good would it have yielded, could sportively touch- 
they have heard Wicks talking, when the day's work was over, down at ‘Vf Gresry and 
Oxenford. Eventimes the men would sit under the trees, talking all 

manner of riddles, and they would try to puzzle Wicks, putting shrewd 

questionings. One would say, “I don’t believe Gregory could make @ The lads set up 
mistake if he tried.” Wicks would answer, “1 saw him come out into a quaint ques- 
the street one day with his hat on the wrong way ; ergo, Gregory is able tag ae satath 
to make a mistake as well as you or I;” whereon, a laugh against Mr. gown. 
Questioner. Another would pretend, “I believe we ang make 

any rule he liked for our John’s labourers ;” whereat Wicks, “If I 

owe you five shillings, and Gregory says, ‘ Wicks, don’t pay,’ I sup- 

pose I stand herein excused?” At which another laugh. Then a 

third, who had some schooling, would say, “ He was sure Gregory's 
great-great-grandfather had the farm among seven hills ;” and he would 

tell up what old Jeremy had said, or what he had heard Gustive say, 

and so forth ; to all which Wicks would answer, ‘“‘ They were before my A great gun is 
time; good, honest, I daresay; but that’s no reason why they should fired. 

know more than I. If you want to know all about these things, I'll 

tell you as true as Gospel.” ‘Thereon he would put out the copy of 
the lease, and put his finger here, and then there, and head it 
for all to see, and ask them how they got out of that? But nobody 

laughed now ; and the lads, who were sulky at being put down in this 

fashion, went off muttering that he was only an old Gospel doctor. 

Poor John Wicks !—*felem cura necavit,” as Phillpotts meekly said. jonn Wicks 
Time and hard work wore him out. He wasn’t more than threescore dieth, and is for- 
years when he laid down to sleep in Lutterworth yard. I’m sure it’s a 8° 
shame that the labourers on the farm have never put a tidy tombstone 
up to mark the spot where a good man sleeps. He copied out the lease 
~it may be, but for him, copies would be scarce with us now. 
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HESTER. SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 
-» BOOK U. 
Cnapter XIII, 


HESTER AMONG THE PICTURE-DEALERS.—THE BROKER OF THE ‘*‘ SEVEN 
DIALS,” THE INGENIOUS “‘ MAKER OF THE OLD MASTERS.” 


Ir was about eleven in the forenoon, when the light figure of Hester 
might have been seen gliding along Fleet-street. Under her arm she 
carried a small portfolio, which contained the produce of a fortnight’s 
artistic labour, consisting of four pieces in water-colours, and the little oil 
landscape of which we have had occasion to speak. She had toiled ex- 
clusively on these drawings, having suspended even her nightly occu- 
pation of netting purses. ‘To equal, therefore, her former gains, and defray 
the expense of canvas, paint, and paper, it was necessary that she should 
receive for her performances about three pounds. 

On Hester tripped, anxious to learn what success might await her new 
speculation. Reaching the entrance of the Temple, where the old doors 
open upon Fleet-street, she turned pale, and trembled. The image of the 
dreaded Hartley within those walls seemed to rise before her. _Mechani- 


cally she crossed to the opposite side, and looked over her shoulder, to see * | 


that he was not actually following her; and this natural gesture of fear 
was continued until the black arch of Temple Bar having been passed, 
that massy relic of by-gone days concealed Fleet-street and the Temple 
from her sight. 

The first shops that Hester entered were those of fancy-dealers, whose 
windows displayed an endless variety of articles of an ornamental nature. 
Some of the ties treated her with neglect, and a few with rude- 
ness. In one place, however, she met with courtesy; the master was an 
elderly man, and, looking kindly at the vendor and her wares, expressed 
an inclination to become a purchaser. With his spectacles on his nose, 
he scrutinised the flower-drawings, smiled, shook his head, but still his 
look was very benevolent. : - 

“Pretty well—may do for screens,” said the fancy-dealer. ‘ Many 
nice touches; must have taken you, miss, some time. Sorry we can give 
so little for these kind of things now; but, the fact is, so many artists in 
the field.” 

“TI do not expect a high price,” said Hester. 

“ Right—sensibly spoken. High price ?—no, indeed. But let me see, 
you shall have their worth—that is, the trade price. Two fruit. pieces ; 
two flower ditto. Ill give you a shilling each.” cw 

Hester’s blank countenance expressed surprise and sorrow. 

“You don’t speak, my girl. Isn't it enough?” 

“The paper alone cost me half the money. If I sell them at the price 
you name, I shall have laboured five days for two shillings,” 

Sorry for that, my dear child, but must learn to paint faster, Quan- 
tity, swiftness, that’s the order of the day—ha, ha, ha! But come,, won't 
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be hard,” added the man, taking out five shillings from his till; “say 
three pence more—fifteen pence apiece—there!” 

Little as this was, Hester, fearful she might be offered even less else- 
where, received the money with an inward sigh, and, returning her quiet 
thanks, stepped out of the shop. 

Her chief hope remained—her oil landscape, representing the Norfolk 
farm, the cattle, and the peasant boy. This might set all right, and 
handsomely remunerate her for her labour. There was no lack of picture- 
marts; the Strand, Pall Mall, Piccadilly, were dotted with them; they 
abounded in every street;) but their showy entrances abashed and 
daunted Hester, and it was some time before she could muster sufficient 
courage to open one of the high glass doors. At length she entered a 
shop in Piceadilly; it displayed bright new paintings, and dingy old ones, 
i, was garnished with great gilded, staring frames. Hester, im nervous 

agitation, approached him who appeared to be the master, but her hand 
trembled to such a degree, that it was with difficulty she could untie her 
portfolio, and produce her painting. 

As the “ great dealer,” the man of Titians, Claudes, and Dominichinos, 
took the landscape into his hard, he just glanced at it, and then politely 
asked the name of the artist. 

“ Oh! yourself,” said the gentleman. “I confess I never heard of 
your name before ;” and a look of surprise overspread his dark and solemn 
face. Hester considered this a good omen; he might be surprised that 
an obscure girl could produce the painting he saw. 

The connoisseur, whose dignity permitted him to utter but few words, 
returned the landscape with one hand, and, with the other, pointed at his 
glass door. ‘Good morning,” he said. 

* Do you not purchase paintings, then?” 

“Certainly we do.” 

“ Will you not kindly offer something for mine?” 

ty look of surprise increased, and the eyes opened to a staring 
width. 

“Tam astonished, young woman, at your asking such a question. 
Don’t you know great firms, like ours, never buy obscure pictures. We 
sell nothing but first-rate names, and therefore, of course, cannot purchase 
any but them.” 

“T don’t say,” observed Hester, rather puzzled by the gentleman’s 
words, “ that mine is a good painting; but this, perhaps, is your meaning 
however good my performance might be, you could not purchase it.” 

“Certainly not.” : 

“Ts that picture,” asked Hester, emboldened, for her spirit was rising 
—‘is that little picture which I see against the wall yonder by a high 
name?” 

It was a small landscape, somewhat resembling her own, except that 
the farmhouse was one daub, the cattle like round red spots of ochre 
dropped at random on the canvas, while the figures resembled ourang- 
outangs rather than human beings. The gentleman, the servile wor- 
shipper of fashion and names, gravely told her the landscape was inyalu- 
able—worth at least five hundred guineas; it was a real Hester 
could not recollect the Dutchman’s hard and barbarous name; she only 
felt assured that were the picture by her haud, the highest sum she should 

dare ask for it would be about as many shillings as the dealer asked 
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hundred guineas. Alas! she had yet to learn a stern lesson, and become 
acquainted with a most melancholy prejudice which prevails'in the world 
of art. Paintings are rarely or never judged by their intrinsic merits, but 
are valued in an exact proportion to the notoriety or fame attached to the 
party by whom they may happen to be drawn. A very memorable in- 
cuaiaslgialidideaeSamedscdiiiosnd Scdepuncebtiee daar committee of 
“enli men,” great critics judges e fine arts, hased 
for our National Gallery, inegilet dan iniebeidenteeuiiasa sin 
ture, said to bea real Holbein. Ina few months this painting was dis- 
covered tobe not areal Holbein. There it hung, its merits, if it 

any, aera eo same as before the discovery, the difference only exist- 
ing in the feelings of the trustees. It was without delay degraded from 
its place, cast forth in scorn, and the picture, for which nearly a thousand 
pounds, we believe, had been given, would not now very probably fetch 
the sum of one guinea. 

The connoisseur of Piccadilly, deigning not to say another word to 
Hester, again stretched his ringed hand towards the door, and the fair 
artist, convinced that any further appeal would be useless, quitted the 
room of renowned names and enlightened criticism with a heavy heart. 

Other picture establishments in the neighbourhood Hester in turn 
visited; but the same answer, varying only in the mode of expression, 
was given her as by the connoisseur of Piccadilly. We do not say her 

inting was a fine one; it was only a passable performance by a young 

and; but had its merit been great, its fate, we believe, would, under 
the circumstances, have been precisely similar. She was advised to 
apply to a small broker, and this, indeed, was the best course the poor 
girl could now pursue. Already exhausted by her long and weary 
journeyings to and fro, we see her passing through sundry narrow and 
dirty streets in the vicinity of Covent Garden. At length she perceives 
the name of a certain street, which, forgetting its previous crookedness, 
runs in a direct line to a point where seven other streets meet, giving to 
the locality the picturesque name of the “ Seven Dials.”’ 

“Ah! this is the place,” said Hester, to herself; “I shall find the 
shop they spoke of here.”’ 

n a few minutes she paused before a house, the front of which, pro- 
truding rather beyond its fellows, formed a shop of a very singular 
description. Old spinets were here mixed up with cane-bottomed chairs ; 
dingy tables and rusty fireirons were relieved by pieces of bright- 
coloured carpet, all warranted nearly new. Monsters, and curiosities, in 
the shape of serpents’ skins, stuffed monkeys, and one real alligator’s 
mail-like case, hung from the ceiling. The display of pictures, too, was 
considerable. Old and new, oil and water-coloured, little and great, 
were piled up, and suspended on the walls in beautiful confusion. Hester 
entered this emporium, and, advancing a few steps, perceived ‘a man 
i the centre of the room on a low stool. His coat was off; his 
legs, for ease and comfort, were hoisted upon a neighbouring chair, and 
he was quietly smoking a pipe. His sallow cheeks, his eagle nose, and 
the but very intellectual expression of the dark eyes, betrayed 
him to be a member of that wondrous family—the people who have pre- 
served their religion and their personal characteristics unchanged, through 
all their troubles, their wanderings, and the persecutions which have 
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assailed them, since the age when Nile saw the mighty Pharaohs 
enthroned on his banks. ats rr a i 

Mr. Methusaleh Moses, aT. Hester enter with her portfolio, 
partly guessed her business. He did not rise from his stool, but merely 
nodded his, head, and continued his smoking, so that the white and 
odorous vapour, issuing at stated periods from one drawn-down corner of 
his mouth, mounted in picturesque wreaths, half veiling his large hook 
nose, and hanging like a crown of glory above his head. 

_# You purchase pictures, I believe ?” began Hester, hesitatingly. 

Purchase? Certainly, my dear; yes, yes, yes,’ answered Mr. Moses, 
with a sharp nasal twang; “ but I would rather sell, any day—rather 
sell; yes, yes.” 

“] have a small oil-painting, representing a landscape in Norfolk———” 

* Well, never mind where the feisoansa is, let’s see it,” said the Jew, 
holding his pipe in his left hand. 

Hester opened her portfolio, and gave the painting to the broker. As 
his sharp eyes scrutinised the piece, he nodded his head briskly, and . 
smoked with quicker and more ferocious puffs. 

“ What d’ye call this ?—oil painting ? What master is it after ?— 
Gainsborough, Moreland, Cuyp, or Teniers ?”’ 

“ T have copied it from no master; it is my own.” 

“So much the worse. Buy? I'd rather sell, I say,—rather sell. 
Young woman,” he added, waving his hand in a dignified manner, “ look 
around you; these are picters.” 

Hester cast a naldadadly glance in the direction intimated. What to 
her were the broker's pictures, good or bad? they would not put bread 
into her mouth, or assist her in her grand design of releasing her father 
from prison. Oh! she felt she was toiling for something dearer, holier 
far than fame. 

“ Real ones, a’n’t they?” said the Jew; “and all done by the right 
masters: yes, yes, yes. That's a Cuyp, that’s a Teniers, and that’s a 
Moreland. Ho! ho! I’ve got them!” 

“ Strange,” thought Hester, as she stood musing for a moment; “ here, 
in this mean shop, 1 find the same spirit actuating the owner as prevails 
in the fashionable marts of St. James’s; the same bowing down to names ; 
the same hero-worship ; man the very slave of prejudice and fashion, and 
wholly unable, or, if able, not daring, to form a judgment for himself.” 

‘Ah! could you come up to that Teniers, now——” The Hebrew 
suddenly checked himself, and rose from his stool. ‘But ‘tis of no use 
talking. You want to sell the picter?” 

“Yes, I do.” | 

“ Well, listen to me,” pursued Mr. Moses, after he had meditated for 
some minutes. You don’t want ability, I think; but this piece, fair 
little landscape as it is, done by a modern, and a painter, too, without a 
name, is just worth nothing at all, or, at most, four shillings.” 

“ Four shillings ?” cried Hester, in a tone of voice betraying too plainly 
the keenness of her disappointment. 

“Stop, young woman, not so fast. I say its present worth is four 
shillings ; but,” exclaimed Mr. Moses, turning up his little cunning eyes, 
and winking significantly, “do you think you could make it into some- 


thing else,—say a Cuyp ?” 
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“ Make it into a Cuyp?. What.do you mean?” | 

“Ah! I see you don't take; not been long in London, I suppose, 
Now, I'll tell you a secret, for you shall. paint for me, and then it 
won't be to your interest to tell tales, My chief business is to collect 
Cuyps, Tenierses, Morelands, and so on. I don’t expect. to sell them 
here; people are too poor in the ‘Dials’ for that; but I supply great 
West-End dealers with these choice picters by the old masters. . 1 em- 
ploy several painters, young hands who job cheap; for cheapness, my 
dear, is everything. ell, I think you'd suit. me; for this landscape, 
with the cows, the fields, and the ragged boy, might be made into a 
bootiful Cuyp, or, at least, into a very respectable Moreland.” 

Hester was still rather perplexed, though her mind was gradually 
becoming enlightened. 

“ Now,” said this collector, or maker of the old masters, “just take 
your landscape home; give it a dingy and a brown hue all over. | 
think if you were to hang it up your chimley for about twenty-four 
hours "twould be as well; that is, if the chimley hasn’t a register- 
stove.” 

** Hang the picture up the chimney *’ 
why?” 

** To smoke it, of course; for then ’twill look old. My artists generally 
find this the best plan; and [ always recommend the chimley-back, 
especially in making the Cuyps and the Tenierses.” 

Hester now perfectly understood the object which the ingenious Mr. 
Moses had in view, yet she was unable to regard such a proceeding in any 
other light than that of base fraud. Only surprised was she that any 
respectable dealers could patronise such a man, or wink at practices so 
thoroughly unprincipled. She marvelled, too, that the public could be 
so duped; but Mr. Methusaleh Moses was better acquainted with the 
world than Hester Somerset, and was profoundly skilled in the philosophy 
which teaches the many to follow the few. 

‘Then you won't take the drawing home, and do as I tell you?” said | 
the broker, observing that Hester hesitated. 

** No, I cannot be guilty of such a deception.” 

“Oh! never mind,” observed the Jew,. resuming his place on his 
stool, and taking his pipe. ‘ Don’t put it up the chimley then; I never 


said Hester, astonished; “ and 


Jorce artists to make money against their will; if they refuse to get their 


fortunes by doing as I tell them, ’tis their own fault. I never push 
sovereigns into their hands. Good day.” 

“ But will you not take the landscape just as it is ?” 

“What! all fresh and fair, and done by somebody living, and, worse 
than all, by somebody nobody knows? Why, such a picter, I say, is 
worthless in the trade; however,” added Mr. Moses, musingly, scratching 
his ear with the tip of his pipe, ‘‘as you seem a good girl, and a young 
hand, I'll encourage you, though ’tis like giving money for nothing; 
you shall have seven shillings for your landscape—there !” 

“Seven shillings? Night and day have | laboured at this piece for 
more than a week.” 

“I can’t help it if you've worked more than a year, young woman. 
That’s my price, and I don’t think you'll get any broker to give more.” 

The head of the Jew, with his fine Rembrandt-like profile, was again 
obseured by wreaths of fragrant smoke. Hester, who thought of the 
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cold treatment she had already experienced at the hands of other picture- 
dealers; felt loth to quit the place. 
1 * Well, will you take the money, or are you going ?” said Mr. Moses 
from out’ of his impenetrable Moud: 
ovHester drew a few steps nearer, and her low sigh might have been 
- The poorest artisan gets double by his labours. Even if I were to 
a corner of a street-———” 
of Now, never mind artisans and the streets; sell the drawing or go!” 
“Say,” exclaimed Hester, with a desperate effort, “say nine shil- 
lings!” 
Not a farthing more. In selling I sometimes "bate, but in buying 
never rise. Here’s the cash.” 
The bony hand was thrust forward beyond the cloud, and seven 
shillings lay in the man’s palm. Hester, with a sad and slow motion, 
took the few coins, and then quitted the residence of Mr. Methusaleh 


Moses, the celebrated “‘ maker of the old masters.” 


Cuarpter XIV. 
MR) PIKE AND HIS SOLITARY DINNER.—THE FAIR ARTIST’S LAST HOPE. 


Waar! she has taken to drawing, has she?” said the attorney of 
St. Mary Axe, as he threw himself into a chair in his kitchen with a 
blaek dissatisfied countenance. The door communicating with his office 
stood ajar, so that he could espy any client, if such an individual should 
happen to enter. Mr. Pike was busily employed in cooking his dinner, 
for, though possessing many imciadll of pounds, he did not commit the 
extravagant enormity of keeping a servant. 

“Drawing! That’s vexatious. Something may be got by that. The 

girl will make money,” pursued the soliloquist. ‘“ Have we laboured, 
then, for nothing ?—caused her to be discharged from Regent-street only 
to throw her on another track? Why, she may even improve her for- 
tunes. What will Hartley say to this?” . 
. Mr. Pike scowled an ominous scowl. He then rose, and turned his 
red:herring on the gridiron. This was his dinner; for the fundholder 
indulged in the luxury of animal food only once a week. He couldn’t 
afford it oftener. ) 

“She'll mdke money. Ah! now I think of money, I’ll just add that 
eight. hundred pounds at once to the sum in consols, for the stocks are 
very favourable for an investment. I’m getting on a little—getting on. 
Well, it’s every man’s duty to provide for his old age. Heaven and 
reason bid him do it. Yes, ‘tis a solemn and religious obligation. Pooh! 
the girl need not think of this yet. She is young, but I am growing old. 
Therefore, if I can get anything by stopping her proceedings, I act but 
fairly, and in accordance with the dictates of justice and reason. Yes, 
= [ am all right; and my conscience, I rejoice to think, is perfectly 
clear.” 

Then the worthy gentleman, becoming more composed and happys 
spread his cloth, and placed his dinner on the table. A frugal meal, in 
trath; it might be, a herring and a potato; but so many sweet and plea- 











his 
pense of coals, Mr. Pike stepped into his office. There he remained 
alone, leaning back in his chair. Yet it was not to enjoy an afternoon 
siesta. 


No; the mind was too active to suffer the ly to indulge 
in sleep, so long as the sun continued above the horizon. He was 

in ineditation. First his law business claimed his thoughts; 
is connexion with Hartley, and the best method of frustrating the 
designs of Hester, put his mind on the stretch. But these themes for 
reflection ultimately gave = to the cherished subject of his heart. He 
mused on his increasing hoard; guinea added to guinea, thousand to 
. thousand. Oh, the dear, delicious, soul-absorbing dream! Say not the 
miser, while he starves his body, and drops by inches, through emaciation 
and feebleness, into the grave—say not he has no reward on earth. Shut 
out from his brain the image of the tomb, and it is the wild, sweet 
intoxication of the opium-eater that he feels. His very frenzy is an 
excess of rapture; and he laughs at the astronomer and his glittering stars 


when he s his heaps, more bright and precious in his eyes than the 
golden orbs of heaven 


And did Hester, after the little encoura she received, relinquish 
her efforts with the pencil and brush? Not yet. She resolved on con- 
centrating her powers, and bestowing a greater length of time on one 
piece. The subject of the intended painting was Brookland Hall and the 
surrounding . Each where her infancy was had so 
mt temtervend on “a4 she experienced no difficulty in drawing 
entirely memory. inting, when completed, was intended to 
be hung for sale in one tia teams Week after week , and still 
Hester toiled at her easel.‘ Meantime she lived on the little which she 
had previously contrived to save. It was for a great stake that she 
threw ; success would be triumph. But, should the performance prove 
a failure, the defeat to her would be calamitous indeed. 

Mr. Somerset was aware of his daughfer’s pursuit, and the subject on 
which her pencil was employed. Hester assured him that her labour 
would be certain this time of gaining a handsome recompense, and the 
old me om hoped and prayed such might be the case. Brookland 
Hali—how dear it was to the memory of the ruined and captive man! 
poe Sete and monn — ancestors still shone on the aeok 

is fancy! a pi ught, even if indifferently execut 
must needs be etl . 4 

And Hester completed her task. As a work of art, independently of 
its associations, the pi was good. In truth, the indefatigable young 
artist had surpassed . And now, at his urgent request, she was to 
take it to her father in the prison ; for Mr. Somerset would delight his 
eyes with it, and congratulate his child previously to its being exposed for 
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sale. With feelings of pride and i Hester consented to his wish. 
As however the painting was of dimensions, she could not 
herself very well transport it to the Fleet Prison; but she hired a boy, 
who, for a small sum, would ae on his shoulder. One thought gave 


herigreat satisfaction; Mr. Hartley’s solicitor, Pike, could not persecute 
yer now, for what should he know of her present movements? Even if 
oe ould her painting in the bazaar, it was not likely, she thought, 
he would remain there = depreciating its merits, so as to prevent 
people from purchasing it. No, she was secure from his machinations 
now. 

Crafty, subtle, sneaking little Pike! peering into corners with untirin 
industry, and gaining intelligence we net know how, thy saan 

, we grieve to say, was not so easily eluded. 

“Take great care,” said Hester to the boy, as he carried the painting 
before her down Fleet-lane in the direction of the prison. ‘“ When we 
reach the door I will knock, and you have only to walk straight through 
the passage into the further yard. Oh! stop one instant ; I have left 
something at my lodgings, and which my father must have.” 

She had. indeed forgotten her purse, the last shilling in which was to 
be given to her father that morning. Lightly Hester tripped back, 
while the remained standing on the pavement, the picture on his 
shoulder. He was an honest youth, and Hester knew him well. 

“ My good lad,” said a man who, wra in a great coat, walked up 
to him immediately that Hester had vanished into the house, “can you 
tell me where Hollybush-alley is ?” 

The boy looked puzzled, for he did not know of such a place. 

“Hollybush-alley, sir? Take care, sir, this is a painting I’ve got 
here; don't knock against it, please.” 

“TI won't hurt it, my dear youth. Here’s twopence for you, if you'll 
just tell me where Hollybush-alley is.” 

One hand of the boy, as he took the money, was necessarily with- 
drawn from the picture-frame; and a very slight knock which the man 

ve, as if by accident in turning round, caused the painting to fall from 

lad’s shoulder upon the pavement. 

“Oh! what will the lady say?” cried the boy, in great consterna- 
tion. 

“Tm , but it is not injured,” said the man; “the “ 
per has cond inj the picture is autidees soiled. Now let me ast it 
on your shoulder.” 

“ Quick, then; for miss will be here in a minute,” exclaimed the 
trembling youth. 

As the stranger lifted the picture, and the boy tarned from him, the 
former might have been observed to draw hastily from his large side- 
pocket a common painter’s brush, smeared with black paint. ‘hat his 
object might be himself only knew; and why he lifted the cloth cover- 
ing, thrusting his arm beneath it at the very moment he was settling the 
picture in the desired position, was equally a mystery. 

“It is all right,” said the man. “I won't trouble you any more 
about Hollybush-alley, for I think I know it now. There, you may 
keep the twopence ;” and the speaker, who in truth had not expected 


this gr a of accomplishing so easily what he meditated, 
kat ea the corner, just as Hester came up, out of breath with . 
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i inci aera yeaa since no 
damage seemed to have been done. They reached prison ; and the 
picture having been carried to the room of Mr. Somerset, the lad went 


he father and daughter stood before the painting, as it leant, con- 
cealed yf eringamtcn ig the wall. Mr. Somerset was anxious to see 
it; but repressed his. ardour, and would not, for a few miuutes, 
permit him to raise the canvas. 

“ Now, you expect too much,” she said. “ Brookland Hall and_ the 
country around, we know, are very beautiful”—the old gentleman sighed 
—* but I have not done justice to the subject, although this piece has 
occupied me exactly six weeks.” 

** Six weeks, my poor child, labouring for me !’’ said Mr. Somerset. 

“ But for myself, too, father,” observed Hester, smiling. 

“‘ Well, I trust you will receive a due reward for your toil. Perse- 
verance is a noble virtue. It will sell—it must sell—yet I shall grieve 
to lose it. Now Hester, gratify me.” 

The girl playfully put back the intruding hand. 

“One instant stop, dear father. Let me open the door, that more 
light may fall upon it. Much of the effect of a picture, you know, de- 
pends upon the light in which it is placed.” 

Hester moved back the door, and drew aside the little curtain which 
hung over the single window. Then, with a girlish pleasure and an 
artist’s pride, she stooped to raise the canvas which covered the fair 
representation of Brookland Hall. Already, in fancy, the late proprietor 
saw his beloved Elizabethan mansion, the smooth velvet park, the fresh 

n trees, the deer, the running brook, the hiils, and rhe distant sea. 

e half-shaded his eyes with his hands, until the delightful vision should 
be realised to his senses. But his daughter suddenly started back, and 
a shriek sprang to her lips. She tottered towards him, unable to articu- 
late words; but her hand was pointed in the direction of the uncovered 


ting. 

Oh, “has piteous, agonising look! It sent a thrill to the father’s 
heart. And there was the performance—not a beautiful landscape now; 
but on the fairy-like colours stood large daubs of black paint. The 
blue, delicate sky, the n fields, the ancient mansion, were crossed 
and recrossed by broad belts and smears of the same obliterating paint. 
The ruin had been done quickly, but done completely. 

The pale face of Hester lay on her father’s shoulder; and tears, re- 
lievin first shock and the agony, were flowing now. Mr. Somerset 
saw all, and understood at once her feelings. None but an enemy could 
have a the infamous act; and who that enemy was he had 
little difficulty in divining. One hand supported his drooping child, 
whose hopes were crushed, and whose labours were all in vain ; the 
other was clenched in rage, and his eyes were full of the fire of indig- 
nation. Another injury was heaped on his head; another stab had been 
instigated by the brother! Will the law give him no redress ? 
Will justice award to the evil no punishment? He was in a prison, 
without resources, without a single pound. Who would engage attor- 
neys ?——who fee counsel for him? He must bear in patience—his des- 
tiny was to suffer. 
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seodfBhe-injuredman turned:slowly,.for be heard © step approach the 


the a 
\ known. The »intruder stood still, with-his arms quietly fol This 
yo wasmot the first time he had made his appearance in a similar manner. 





douks A now darkened the entrance, the figure 


Roland Hartley came to indulge in the luxury of certain feelings, and to 
behold the humiliation of his enemy.. The lds were half raised from his 


- glowing eyes, and the pupils dilated witha singular expression of ma- 
_ hicious enjoyment. 


The two brothers gazed on each other, strange to say, without uttering 


a single word. Their looks seemed to fascinate each other by some 


_ deadly influence, and they did not advance @ step or move alimb, Hester 


only cowered away, sinking gradually from her father’s embrace, until her 
fair form half lay upon the floor, one hand being tremulously extended 
towards him who stood at the entrance, as if she would entreat his for- 


bearance and mercy. 
Cuapter XV. 


THE TWO ENEMIES.-—-THE MAGISTRATE. 


INDIGNATION at his unparalleled injuries bore down at length all those 
feelings of a mild forgiving nature which hitherto had rendered Mr. 
Somerset a patient endurer. Losing command of himself, he now sprang 
towards Hartley, and seized him by the collar. 

“ Miserable man! are you not content with perpetrating your infamous 
deeds, but you must come to add insult to our wrongs, and mock our 
miseries ?”’ 

Hartley, perfectly calm, made no effort to disengage himself. 

Hugh,” he said, in a low, measured voice, “ you enjoyed your good 
things for many years—the time has come be you must receive 
«$e evil. This is the natural course of earthly events—this is the doom 

man !” 

‘Your philosophy is the philosophy of a demon, hypocrite, and liar! 
If I have sinned, Heaven hath not appointed thee to be an avenger.” 

* Perhaps it has,”’ said Hartley, with a sneer. 

“No, Heaven, to execute its purposes, will not have recourse to mean- 
ness and malice. You are instigated only by the Evil One beneath. You 
seek to drive the iron into my soul deeper and ig by afflicting this 
poor child, by blasting her hopes and frustrating her designs. Look 
~— !”-Somerset pointed at the ruined picture—“ Did you not do 

at?’ 

Hartley at first was surprised, but presently, comprehending the truth, 
— if that hideous writhing of the hard features might be called 

ter. 

“I am not guilty, Hugh. I did not besmear that fair picture. I’ 
faith! those black lines and daubs do not much improve the piece.” 

* You employed, then, some villain to do this base act.” 

“If so, brother, mind it is your place to discover the instrument, and 
then prove me to be the employer. The law does not call on me to 


assist you in the matter.” 
‘I need no assistance. Your tool, the diabolical Pike, is the a 
“ . 
ery well, proceed against us; we are ready to a . In the 
Temple, and at Se Mary Axe, you will always find your obbdient servants. 
ay.—VOL. XCII. NO. CCCLXV. H 
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Good ing.” Hartley glanced around him, and added, “Snug 


uarters — stone floor, and clean stone attere Ta in 
summer, exceedingly so; but—winter is coming—good day !” 
Lccad ‘oat Ula hee aed aooueed tea’ pelenebyesd.|: Sle. placed 


Hartley turned 
five shillings in the debtors’ box, and fee’d the turnkeys; for by these 
means, often practised before—means peculiarly efficacious in the Fleet-— 
he had ingratiated himself with the officials and inmates, so that his 
visits were hailed with pleasure, and marked attention was always 
shown him. | 

Hester forthwith questioned the lad who had carried the painting, and 
the incident of the man inquiring for Holly Bush-alley, now first told to 
her, sufficiently explained the truth; the description, too, given by the 
boy of the stranger’s appearance—though his face had been muffled up 
in an old coat—convinced her that the n was Pike. Urged 
by her father, she consulted a magistrate, who, considering the case, 
requested Mr. Pike’s presence at the office. So plausible, however, were 
that gentleman’s statements, so mild his manner, and sound his argu- 
ments, that the magistrate soon became convinced Mr. Pike could not 
have been the man who accosted the lad and destroyed the painting. 

* Alas!”’ said the worthy attorney, “we gentlemen of the law, your 


worship, are frequently placed in a very unenviable position, being con- 
sidered enemies, haa reality, we rf friends. Phis oung + desert 
father has the misfortune to be in prison, having run through all his 

perty by means of unsuccessful speculations. I was employed on 
behalf of one of the creditors, and was compelled, in carrying out the 
law, to be the reluctant instrument of causing his present confinement. 
Hence it is that the good, innocent, and affectionate daughter, mourning 
her father’s condition, regards me as a bitter enemy. Everything that 
goes amiss she ascribes to me. ll the ills she endures are traced to my 
agency, as if I could have any mctive or pleasure in persecuting a poor 
defenceless girl, Alas! I wish I could convince her that I pity both 
a and her father, and would assist them to the utmost of my 
a = 

Me Pike smoothed down the tufts of his red hair, drooped his little 
ra eyes, and looked the picture of candour and benevolence. 

“Wretched, hypocritical man!”’ cried Hester, her cheek flushing with 
honest anger ; “ you well know that all you now assert is a tissue of 
falsehoods. Your malignant, your fiendish nature——” 

“ Hush, girl, if you please!” said the magistrate, frowning; “ these 
hard words must not be used, in my presence, against a: respectable at- 
torney. I make every allowance for the state of your feelings, and can 
well imagine why you consider Mr. Pike an enemy, when, as he justly 
observes, he is no such thing. He is an attorney, miss, and must act 
in conformity with the law, and consult the will of his clients. The 
lad is unable to swear that the man in the great coat, who encountered 
him in Fleet-lane, is this gentleman; no proof, therefore; exists of the 
identity of the two individuals. The case, consequently, must be dis- 
missed. Mr. Pike, I have no further question to ask; you may leave. 
Now, hush, young lady; don’t utter another word; the question is de- 
Ss be! ae will speak !—you brave my anne: do you? 

” sai magistrate, turning to one e functionaries 
ry better lead her out-of the oer J 
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THE SACK OF NAGY ENYED. 
THe rapid sae gr of the north of Transylvania, by General Bem, in 
t wee 


the two las of.the year 1848, produced consternation among the 
40,000 Wallachian landstorm who occupied the extensive valley of the 
Marosh, and who were thus suddenly thrown into imminent danger; for, 
if Bem should move southward, they would be between him and Saxon- 
land, by whatever route he might choose to debouch, and they had every 
reason to apprehend that he would ree them in the dust. General 
Gedeon, who commanded them, had his head-quarters at Marosh Vasar- 
hely, a town of the Szeklers, in the upper valley; and a large force occu- 
ied the insulated Szekler canton of Araunyos, between Thorda and Nagy 
This distribution of troops had not only been made with a view 

to holding the Szeklers in check, but also with that of opposing strong 
barriers to the victorious Bem. The principal roads from the: norte con- 
verge at those places, and there, consequently, the Hungarians were most 
likely to come down. The fertility of the valley enables the inhabitants 
to lay up large stores for the cold season; and the Wallachians might 
have enjoyed very comfortable winter quarters, but for that ugly Polish 
general and his band of young dare-devils. Their fears co-operating 
with their imagination, they ascribed a thousand plans to him which he 
never entertained. 

Among these Wallachians the intelligence of a total rout of their 
—. in the north roused the worst of passions. But instead of 
manfully calling their conquerors to account on the battle-field, they 
wreaked their vengeance upon the peaceful citizens of a town held 
in particular veneration among the Protestant population of Transyl- 
vania. 

Nagy Enyed,* a small but flourishing town on the River Marosh, was, 
until the 13th of January, 1849, renowned for a Protestant college, where 
between 1400 and 1500 students received instruction in every branch of 
science and learning. The sons of the Protestant nobility and gentry were 
mostly educated at this college, which was so richly endowed that many 
hundreds of the poorer students were lodged, boarded, and instructed at 
the sole expense of the institution. A considerable portion of its moneyed 
property was at that time vested in the English funds. The library was 

stocked. The collections of objects of natural- history and antiqui- 
ties, among which the rare Daco-Roman occupied a prominent place, 
attracted the learned and the curious from distant countries. But political 
enlightenment was no less fostered at Nagy Enyed than classics and 
divinity, as, indeed, the Protestants of Transylvania and all Hun 
have ever been the champions of national liberty and p and the 
leaders of the people in their nt political struggles with the house of 
Austria. The horror with which those votaries of ignorance and 
stition, the Greek popes of the Wallachians, looked up to the college at 
Nagy Enyed, and the jealousy with which it was watched by the Austrian 
| ent, may be easily conceived. , 
_ Around this quiet seat of the Muses the Wallachian hordes hovered, 
brooding revenge. Their popes, with frantic appeals to national hatred 

© Germanics—Strasburg. 
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religious prejudice, urged them on to destroy this temple of heresy, 
dderalaste the children of Satan. 1h or reserve, but y a 
i were encouraged b ir tem chiefs, and they 
ted’ of havi resaived atdess: from. igh, quasters_not to 
on the other:in thas den-of rebels, and infidels. The 
N ed, suspecting an ap ing storm, gent 
H _ Ce Sin T with the urgent request 
them ; although the distance between the two places is 
ty miles, no succour arrived, in spite of Lieutenant-Colonel 
’s positive promise to come to their assistance without delay. They 
thus left to the mercy of events. nt 
General Wardener passed through Nagy Enyed, on his precipitate 
retreat from Klauserburg, where General Bem made his entrance on 
, 1848. Czecz pursued the Austrians as far as Thorda, 
and stripped them of their baggage, but did not venture beyond. War- 
dener, consequently, reached Nagy Enyed with comparative ease, but, 
nevertheless, stayed there no longer than was necessary for making some 
general orders, and seizing upon nineteen of the most respectable inhabi- 
tants, whom he carried with him, as hostages, to Karlsburg and Her- 
mannstadt. This, he declared, was a necessary measure of precaution ; 
but he at the same time pl his word that no harm should be done 
to’ the town, and that the Wallachian landstorm should not be allowed to 
enter it. He then withdrew, leaving the command of the garrison, which 
consisted of regular Wallachian troops, to one Prodan, a Wallachian 
tribune, or military chief, who, until recently, had been pope at Mutina, 
a small village in the neighbourhood of Nagy Enyed. Prodan repeated 
the promise of his superior, especially with regard to the non-admittance 
of the irregular Wallachian hordes. As a further proof of his sincerity, 
he tenderly embraced the president, or mayor of the town, and finished 
the re gg say a kiss on his bearded cheeks. It was indeed the 
kiss of J For a couple of weeks he kept his word, but only to hold 
his victims together by an appearance of security. 
On the 18th of January a band of Wallachians, commanded by one 
xinte, suddenly appeared at the gates, rushed into the town, and, com- 
mitting outrages of every description, set fire to it in several places. 
Alarmed and enraged at this breach of faith, the mayor hastened to 
Prodan, and implored him to stop the disorders and remove the land- 
stormers. answered him with a contemptuous smile; and as the 
mayor repeated his supplications, a Wallachian soldier step behind 
him, and - “es goetiey of his musket felled him bleeding to, the 
ground. It was the signal for a general onslaught on Nagy Enyed and 
its doomed inhabitants. Swarms of Welebine onion ers the 
gates, dispersed themselves in the streets, brandishing knives and sabres, 
and carrying blazing torches, which they threw into the houses. The 
Tn nr eng ani pga an in the aot of wa savages, 
plored them at least their lives, if they were determined 
to burn their houses. But all was in vain.” 
And now a scene of devastation and murder ensued, which, for atro- 
cious inhumanity, surpassed even the destruction of Abrud Banya.* The 


these same Wallachians, in the preceding month of November. Nagy 
also was visited by them in that month; several ic build- 
i a. ; — houses and public 
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whole town was levelled to the ground, the barbarians throwing down by 
main force, or blowing up-with gunpowder, what fire alone was unable to 
. The town-house, the college, the churches, the mansions of the 
ility and gentry along with the humble dwellings of the poor—male- 
diction was pronounced over them all, and they all crumbled into one 
common heap of smoking ruins. Their own Greek churches the Walla- 
chians sacrificed to their fury with the same Satanic exultation as those of 
the Catholics and Protestants; for whatever existed within the walls of 
Nagy Enyed, divine or profane, clean or unclean, animate or inanimate, 
was in their bloodthirsty eyes indiscriminately polluted by the breath of 
rebellion and heresy, and doomed to perish as the sanctuary, the abode, 
or the dearest object of affection of . mee a pence ee fear and 
respect, now persecuted, and always hated. e college li » which 
during so mney sanguinary wane bad remained en tor the 
Turks and Tartars had respected, which even Caraffa had not dared 
\, to touch, was now stripped of its rich contents, and the books trodden 
down in the melting snow, or thrown wholesale into the burning 
houses. It was during the sack of the museum that atrocity, 
assuming fantastic forms, exhibited scenes approaching the visions of 
Breughel, when he peopled his hells with demons. As the stuffed animals 
were hurled through the windows to the crowd below, oo eagerly 
caught them with outstretched arms. The larger beasts—such as lions, 
tigers, crocodiles, and others, they paraded about with shouts of triumph. 
Smaller ones, tropical birds, monkeys, fish, huge lobsters and crabs, alan 
coiled round their prey with mouths open to devour it, they transformed 
into fantastic ensigns, by piercing them with spears, and holding them up 
over the heads of the multitude. Each of these strange ensign-bearers 
was surrounded by a swarm of dancing demons, armed with war-clubs, 
halberds, battle-axes, cross-bows, and the like weapons of past ages and 
distant countries, of which they had stripped the armoury. In this state 
they began the work of murder. 

Four thousand inhabitants, of every age, sex, and condition, were 
mercilessly killed. Where they had flocked together for protection, in 
churches, court-yards, and inclosed places, they were exterminated whole- 
sale by charges with bayonet, or volleys of muskets. A Catholic 
priest, in whose church hundreds of fugitives had taken refuge, endea- 
voured, but in vain, to overawe the miscreants by holding up to their 
eyes the holy symbols of religion. He was cut down, and his flock mas- 
sacred on the altars of God. Those who tried to escape were pursued 
with the lance, the knife, and the bayonet, or shot, to quicken the work. 
Less impatient cannibals had their victims pinioned and brought to them, 
when, placing them sheep-like on tables and boards, they cut their 
throats with the professional attention of real butchers. Tearing unborn 
infants from their mothers’ side, transfixing babies with lances, carrying 
them about laughing and yelling, and roasting them subsequently, hung 
up by their feet like lambs, were mere pastimes to these devils in human 
form. Many persons, especially women, would die by their own hands 
rather than suffer the infamies they were chosen to wor ; and whole 
families were burnt in their houses, preferring a common death to having 
their throats cut one by one. Outraged girls were contemptuously thrown 
into the flames, or left insensible to perish on the snow. All the cruelties 
that are practised in the dark forests of North America were on. those 
days perpetrated at Nagy Enyed, by slaves who had broken their here- 
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ditary chains. These horrors lasted several days. The words of the 
poet,” 


Vor dem Sklaven, wenn er die Kette zerbricht, 
Vor dem freien Menschen zittere nicht, 


had become a reality. 

About 2000 people succeeded in wee “whey tele hellhounds, 
and hiding themselves in the adjacent forests. T the nights 
huddled together in ravines and covered places, which ed them some 
shelter against a cold of 20 degrees Réaumur. During the day they cauti- 
ously roamed about in search of berries, soft bark, and decayed leaves. Un- 
provided with victuals, they swallowed this unnatural food with avidity, to 
still their craving hunger, and they sucked the frozen snow to quench their 
thirst. Tender children and delicate ladies fared alike with men accus- 
tomed to the hardships of a rustic life; and such was the effect of these 
deadly bivouacs upon the frames of even the strongest, that they all would 
have perished had not a preserver been near. 

It seems incredible that the Austrians did nothing to stop or prevent 
the massacres. Their forces at Tévis, Karlsburg, and Blasendorf, were 
more than sufficient for the purpose, and the last and most distant of 
those places was not above five hours’ march from the scene of devastation. 
Had their commanders been instructed to tolerate such enormities ? Can 
it be that orders, direct or indirect, public or secret, had been issued to 
sweep Nagy Enyed and its people off from the surface of the empire? 
Had the stlashione been purposely chosen for the office of executioners, 
as the most degraded and sanguinary race within the limits of Austria? 
The mere thought revolts our feelings; but what are we compelled to 
believe, if men like Prodan and Axinte, in fact the very promoters of 
the massacres, were afterwards decorated with orders of knighthood ! 

The report of the sack of Nagy Enyed soon spread to Thorda. _Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Czecz was still there with his 3000 Hungarians. But the 
same cause which had made it impossible to him to succour the unfortu- 
nate town previous to its destruction, still nailed him to his post. Bound 
to obey the orders of a _— civil authority, which did not allow him 
tod he was compelled to remain inactive, when his zeal and patriotism 
chars a on to protect the persecuted and punish their persecutors. If, 
therefore, he was ever accused of tardiness or pusillanimity, he was judged 
— Besides, if Czecz had been guilty of but the slightest fault, Bem 
would not have continued his confidence in him—would not have made him 
a full colonel and a general only a few months later ; and, it may be relied 

n, the Hungarians would have hanged him as a traitor. But just at 

e moment when his mind was tortured by the thought that vanity or 
weakness should exercise such fatal effect upon the energetic conduct of 
mili affairs, and that a man—humane himself—should, for want of 
resolution, prevent him from assisting the cause of humanity—precisely 
at that sad moment a noble heart, a strong arm, and an illustrious name, 
came in aid of the wretched remains of the people of Nagy Enyed. 

It was Baron Wolfgang Kemenyi, the Obergespann, or Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of the comitat of Thorda, a lineal descendant of one of the sove- 
reign princes of Transylvania in the seventeenth century. His brother 
or cousin Dionys had rendered his name pre-eminent in the parliamen- 
tary history of the country many years previous to the outbreak of the 


* Schiller, 
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jast revolution. In 1848 Baron Wolfgang, formerly an officer of hussars, 
joined the patriots, and took a conspicuous part in the conquest of the 
north of sylvania by General Bem, whose right arm he so fully 
deserved to be called. the decisive victories of the Hungarians 
over the Wallachians, at Bistritz and Tihuza, and their miserable 
rout in the defiles of Borgo, he pursued the robber-chief Urban 
beyond the Carpathians into the Bukowina, at the head of 400 Vien- 
nese volunteers, who only had left sufficient strength to follow him on 
that desperate chase. Thence he marched with Bem upon Marosh 
Vasarhely, the Szekler town, whence they expelled General Gedeon, and 
after that success Baron Kemenyi hastened to Thorda. 

His heart smote him when he heard of the fate of Nagy Enyed, its 

, and its college, where he also had once been a student. Treating 
with withering contempt the objections of fainter hearts than his own, he 
aallied out at the head of a small force, determined to save such of the 
fugitives as might be found still alive in the forests. His troop con- 
sisted of 60 men of Kress Light-horse, and some Honveds and National 
Guards—together about 400 men. Count Louis Toldi, Barons Francis 
Wesselenyi and Nicholas Sulvasi, Pereczi, the captain of Kress horse, and 
John Paget, an English gentleman of noble lineage, who, having married 
a Baroness Wesselenyi, a niece of Kemenyi, had become naturalised in 
Transylvania, volunteered with him on this expedition. Their first 
encounter was with a band of Wallachians marching towards Toroczko, 
with the intention of massacreing its Magyaric population. They were 
easily dispersed, and sent back the way they came from. Some of the 
runaways announced to Prodan and Axinte the approach of a Hungarian 
force. They hurriedly evacuated the place where Nagy Enyed had been, 
and when the Hungarians arrived there no Wallachian was to be seen. 
Once a busy town of the living, Nagy Enyed now was a silent necro- 
polis; thousands of dead bodies—among which those of 700 women and 
children—lay scattered among the smouldering ruins. But to discover all 
those who lay hidden under piles of rubbish was impossible. In spite of 
the most diligent search no survivors were to be found. Crows, ravens, 
and dogs, feasting upon human carcases, were the only living things in 
that awful solitude. 

To describe the rage, the despair, the frantic ejaculations of the Hun- 
garians, would be a task beyond human power. Exploring pag were 
now despatched in search of the fugitives, and no a travels so swiftly 
from rock to rock as the report that Baron Kemenyi was near, spread 
through the snowy glens where the survivors of the catastrophe were 
giving themselves up to despair. The mere sound of his revered name 
instilled fresh hopes into the minds of those hapless victims. Out of 
2000 inhabitants who had escaped, about 1500 were collected; but, as 
may be conjectured, in a deplorable state. They crept forth from their 
hiding-places like skeletons, exhausted by hunger and benumbed with 
cold; many were unable to walk, or even to crawl, the cruel frost having 
deprived them for ever of the use of their limbs; and while some were 
lying on the ground apparently senseless, and visibly freezing to mummies, 
others, maddened by what they had suffered, and were still, suffering, 
filled the wintry solitude with heartrending cries. Hundreds were brought 
in on stretchers, rudely constructed of young fir-trees. Paget and Pereczi 
gave the most touching proofs of their humanity; but no one in the 
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whole troop was behind in the work of charity. The seeds thrown out 
into the world by the good Samaritan, were growing on a field of 
snow and ice. | 

As the country was still swarming with Wallachians, who might be 


to return, it became urgent to remove those unfortunate beings 
delay, Seventy waggons and carts were pressed in the nearest 
to accommodate the women, the children, and the most feeble 
the men. The others were obliged to proceed on foot, the sol- 
supporting those whose strength was least adequate to the fatigues 
The cavalry at the head, the convoy of the rescued in 
iddle, and the infantry in the rear, Baron Kemenyi thus retraced 
is steps back to Thorda. Of the dead who remained behind, some had 
been buried where the accidental softness of the ground allowed a grave, 
however shallow, to be dug; others were collected and deposited in appro- 
iate places, the snow soon hiding them from the eyes of men and 
of prey. When the Hungarians gree 7 returned to the 
ruins of Nagy Enyed, they were surprised by the sight of hundreds of 
white hillocks dispersed over the frozen ground. They indicated the 
resting-places of those who had died in the fields, and whom winter had 
enshrouded in his winding-sheet of snow. Count Ségur relates that 
similar hillocks rose ‘each night around the bivouacs of the French army 
retreating from Moscow. 

At Fel-Wintz, Baron Kemenyi observed a body of border-riflemen and 
a dense crowd of Wallachians drawn up across the road to —— his 
passage. They came from Marosh-Ujvar;—the borderers in obedience 
to strict orders to exterminate the last of the survivors, and the Wal- 
lachians attracted by the number of carts, and the prospect of dying 
their knives in the blood of the sick and the wounded. The commander 
of a detachment of the Austrian regiment Siwkowicz, a Polish troop, 
was invited to accompany them, but he rejected the infamous proposal 
with indignation and horror. The defeat which this overwhelming force 
suffered at the hands of its outraged enemy was as disgraceful to them 
as the object of their sally from Marosh-Ujvar was inhuman and dis- 
honourable. After receiving a few volleys, and on being menaced with 
an attack with the bayonet, the borderers wheeled round, and retreated 
in disorder, the Wallachians instinctively following their example. 
Pereezi and his horsemen, Kemenyi and his gallant companions—in fact, 
whosoever had a horse under him—now fiercely dashed into the wavering 
mass. Here (says the noble leader of the expedition) “ young Paget 
gained his letters of naturalisation at the point of his sabre ; and, blend- 
ing his native intrepidity with the fierceness of the Magyar, showed him- 
self worthy of his own country and that of his wife.” 

The cry, Fuge la padure !*—the Wallachian sauve qui peut ! —rose on 
all sides, and, after partial and vain efforts to rally, this vast compound 
of soldiers and banditti dispersed, and took refuge in the forests. Baron 
Kemenyi continued his march unmolested by any enemy, and safely 
conducted the survivors of Nagy Enyed to Thorda. But many of 
them died subsequently, or became cripples for the rest of their lives. 


© Fugite ad pastura—“ Fly to the bush!”—the word ate (pastura) designa- 
ting the forests and high pasture-grounds whither the Wallachians migrate with 
their cattle in the spring, to return in the autumn to their fixed dwellings. 
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THE GREAT EXHIBITION OF 1851. 


Trae Great Exuisition or ALi Nations will be opened to the 
world on the same day that these pages appear. We ur, then, 
under some disadvantages; for although it is pretty well known what 
will be there—how Manchester, Bolton, Glasgow, and Carlisle will shine 
in cottons and in printed fabrics; Coleraine, Belfast, Dunfermline, and 
Leeds, in linens and damasks; Dublin and Norwich in poplins; the 
West Riding and Paisley in carpets and shawls; the West of England in 
woollen ae Galasheils in tartans; Witney and Rochdale in blankets; 
Chipping Norton and Kendal in —o and rugs; Birmingham 
and Sheflield in hardware; Nottingham and Leicester in hosiery; Co- 
ventry in ribands; and London in furs, shoes, jewellery, tailoring, hair- 
dressing, and other fashionable and aristocratic arts—still it is not 
aaa bew many novelties these will contain in the modes of production, 
or how far the display will be rich and effective, and adequate to the 
rivalry which has been invited with foreigners. 

We know that the contributions from abroad, as well as those from 
home, are almost as rich in raw as in manufactured materials ;—that 
Prussia sends minerals and chemical preparations; that Nassau and Hesse 
also contribute most from their mineral wealth; that Sardinia sends 
mineral productions in great variety ; Greece, marbles from Hymettus, 
Pentelicon, and Tripolitza; Asia Minor, emery, pozzolana, lithographic 
stones, meerschaum, and soapstone; that Switzerland, Saxony, Ham- 
burgh, and other countries line most in textile fabrics ; while others 
are best illustrated by their specialities—as Frankfort, by its glass; Ber- 
lin, by high class works in bronze; Meissen, by its porcelain; Wurtem- 
burg, by its clocks and musical instruments; Darmstadt and Offenbach, 
by their gold and silver work; Bavaria and Hanover, by carving in wood 
and ivory; and so on with many other towns—as Genoa, Lubeck, and 
other cities of the continental states, which, among equally various and 
select contributions, still have generally one or two articles in the pro- 
duce or manufacture of which they take an especial pride. 

But we do not know yet what new treasures these displays of the 
mineral, the vegetable, and the animal world have brought to the lap of 
industry and art. We do not know what new discoveries in science, or 
what new and ingenious mechanical inventions, have come to the aid 
and development of arts and manufactures; above all, we do not yet 
know what really effective and positive contribution to High Art will result 
from this great comparison of the works of all nations. That some such 
results will accrue to the arts of civilisation, we have not the least doubt ; 
but their discussion must belong to an after period, when the results of 
the Exhibition are before us, as well as the world at large; but, in the 
mean time, we have felt that the great purposes of the Exhibition, its 
real objects and intent, have been in many instances greatly misunder- 
stood ; in other cases totally misapprehended; and that a few words upon 
the subject would not be misapplied. 

_A frequent objection, we have heard stated, has been made to the exhi- 
bition of raw materials; as if not only manufactured goods did not depend 
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solely upon raw materials for their produce, and not a little for their 
quality; and as if, after all, the raw material was not the first source of 
national wealth and prosperity, and art and manufactures the second. Thus, 
for example, Great Britain is more of a manufacturing than an agricul- 
tural country; the interests of the latter are almost swamped in those 
of the former; yet, without her coal mines, Great Britain would sink to 
the rank 6's Skth-class nation in a year’s time. 

Objections, of a still more wholesale character, come from persons of 
apathetic constitutions and dull unimpressionable senses, who can see no 
benefit whatsoever to be derived from an Exposition of the produce, the 
art, and industry, of all nations—persons who go about asking the 
question, “ What good will come from it ?” as if the answer lay in 
a monosyllable. Such a state of mind arises from want of informa- 
tion upon many questions of a most elementary character—such as the 
part that simp e substances, chemical preparations, and wy! little re- 
garded materials, play in the arts and manufactures, and of how much 

is to be obtained from a comparison of these elementary substances 
ween countries and even neighbouring manufactories. ‘Then, again, 
such persons, happy and indolent in the enjoyment of the good things 
around them; satisfied with all the multiplied conveniences, comforts, 
and luxuries of a high-toned civilisation, never give a thought to 
the debt of gratitude which they originally owe to foreigners for 
the greater of these comforts and conveniences; still less do they 
think of the brief time—in some cases the almost ridiculously brief time 
—that their now civilised countrymen have been in the enjoyment of 
these very comforts and conveniences; and equally little do they think 
of that which results from this, the still greater, almost infinitely greater 
perfection, to which, for the like reason, the same comforts and con- 
veniences may be brought. Persons like these have no sympathy for 
the arts; they are still more especially dead to all sense of High Art. 
Would that we could arouse them by a sketch of the state of science, 
art, and invention, and of the prospeets of the Great Exhibition, to a 
better comprehension of its purposes, and a more genial sympathy with 
its objects. We shall then have made a good and useful introduction to 
what may follow—the discussion as to how far and how successfully these 
purposes and objects have been carried out. 
© begin, then, as a starting-point, with the mineral kingdom, let us 
take the precious metals as an example. Some of the “ pepites,” or larger 
lumps of gold, having, by the natural course of events (by which manu- 
factures and commerce, being the real upholders of wealth, they neces- 
sarily bring all that is rich and rare within their grasp), found their way 
to this country, such will no doubt be met with in the Exhibition ; but it 
is in the application of gold and silver to the arts, and to ornamental and 
decorative purposes, that we must look for the most intéresting subjects. 

The great modern improvements in the art of coining were not in- 
trodu till the year 1788, by Boulton and Watt, and more especially 
M4 the creation of the present costly machinery at the Mint, London. 

et how far are we from having attained the high perfection in art 
which is so peculiarly desirable in works of this description? A series of 
the different silver and _ coins of Great Britain, more especially as 
compared with some of the best examples of numismatic art, both of 
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modern times and of antiquity, would be a very appropriate addition to 
Pith ipooelne of gold and silver, their ind 

e li ies ilver, their indestructibility, their 
ductility, their Priltianey, the polish of which they are mosighllie and 
the lustre they confer even on the most fragile stuffs, have always given 
them the first rank among the materials destined to gratify the taste, both 
for convenience, utility, and splendour. In the latter respect, the Exhibi- 
tion should be another Field of Cloth of Gold; and in the former, although 
silver plate and vessels were not known in this country till the time of 
Wilfred—a lofty and ambitious prelate, and the Wolsey of his time (a.p. 
709)—and silver knives, spoons, and cups were great luxuries in 1300; 
still so much perfection has been attained in modern times, and various 
circumstances of awakened taste, among which are deserving of notice 
the numerous racing cups and donation plates, have done so much to- 
wards improving, modelling, and designing, that there is little doubt that 
England will be able to rival in this point its more artistic neighbours. 
As Rundell and Bridges had their Flaxman, so the Messrs. Garrard have, 
at the present moment, the aid of a modeller, Mr. Cotterell, who is quali- 
fied, in certain respects, to be placed in the same rank as Benevenuto 
Cellini.* 

The most useful of metals, iron, from its abundance,f from the cir- 
cumstance of its being found frequently in connexion with coal and lime- 
stone, the mineral substances necessary to smelt it, and the skill and in- 
dustry thrown into its manufacture, has been one of the chief sources of 
our national wealth and prosperity. . 

We cannot exhibit our Carron iron-works, which occupy above 100 
acres of land, and employ about 1600 men, nor the wonders of the Staf- 
fordshire iron mines; we cannot exhibit our immense machines for blow- 
ing hot air—cylinders equal to the supply of forty forge-fires at the same 
time—nor can we exhibit our iron tunnels, crossing from mainland to 
island; nor our steam-boats, nor railroads, nor suspension-bridges, nor our 
cast-iron houses, lighthouses, and other constructions—of which, however, 
the iron portion of the Crystal Palace itself is no mean specimen—but we 
can exhibit our cutlery, equal to that of any part of the world, and we 
can exhibit our ironmongery, in which we have little to fear from com- 
parison. The applications of iron are, indeed, in this country, more 
numerous and more varied than elsewhere, and greater taste in design is 





* An example might be borrowed from the life of the great Florentine, of the 
advantage to be derived from studying and comparing the arts of different coun- 
_ tries. It was from accidentally seeing some little Turkish daggers, with handles 
and scabbards of iron, with foliages beautifully filled up with gold, that Be- 
nevenuto was led to imitate and excel in the same art. It was from the disco- 
very of iron rings, inlaid with gold, in antique urns filled with ashes, that he 
made rings of well-tempered steel, cut and inlaid with gold, which brought bim in 
such substantial profit. 

Tt It is a curious fact, that iron is one of the most widely diffused, as well as the 
most useful, of metals. There is iron enough in the blood of forty-two men to 
make a ploughshare weighing twenty-four pounds. Upon which a clever Scotch 
writer observes, that such a fact is not wonderful, when it is considered that there 
is as much flint in the hearts of some men as would serve the firelocks of forty- 
two soldiers! The produce of iron in Great Britain may be estimated now as ex- 
ceeding 2,000,000 of tons. The exports of iron were, in 1846, hardware and cutlery, 
392,314 cwts.; iron and steel, wrought and unwrought, 433,325 tons. The de- 
clared value of these exports was above 6,000,000/, 
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being daily made manifest—the railing round the Crystal Palace will 
serve as an example—not, however, a peculiarly gratifying one. " 

Copper, of which there are upwards of fifty mines in Cornwall, is not 
only used in the domestic arts and very largely in coin, but also in 

plate printing, first attempted in Germany about 1450, and in 
various other applications in the arts. Messrs. Perkins, of Philadelphia, 
invented, in 1819, a mode of engraving on soft steel, which, when 
hardened, will multiply copper-plates and fine impressions indefinitely. 
The rolling-presses for working the plates were invented in 1545, and 
many improvements followed. Francis Mazzouli, or Parmagiano, is the 
reputed inventor of the art of etching on copper, about a.p. 1532. 
Attention has for some years been directed to the commercial advantage 
of smelting copper ore by electric agency. The French were the dis- 
coverers of the process, but several Englishmen at present hold patents 
for working the proposed objects. France has got many extensive copper- 
works, the ucts of which were much admired at the late Paris 
expositions. ‘* Nous pouvons,’’ says Brard, “au moins placer nos manu- 
factures sur la méme ligne que celles que nos voisins se glorifient de 

er. 

The compounds of copper are not only very numerous, but they are 
also of great importance in the arts. Among the alloys are bronze, bell- 
metal, ——e tombac, Dutch gold, similor, Prince Rupert's 
metal, pinchbeck, and Manheim gold. Packfong, or the white copper of 
China, is an alloy of copper, nickel, and zinc, now extensively employed in 
this country under the name of German silver. Among the salts of 
— are the arsenite or Scheele’s green—a valuable pigment, the 

erent verditers or carbonates, vitriols, and copperas. 

Bronze, which is a compound of copper and tin, is harder and more 
fusible than copper. Bronze works of art are of great antiquity, having 
been found in Egypt and India. In the time of Homer, arms, offensive 
and defensive, are mostly described as being made of bronze. Bronze- 
casting seems to have reached its perfection in Greece about the time of 
Alexander the Great. The Romans never attained any great eminence 
in the arts of design. Their earliest statues were executed for them by 
Etruscan artists. Rome, however, was afterwards filled with a prodigious 
number of works of the best schools of Greece; and artists of that 
country, unable to meet with employment at home, settled there. Zeno- 
dorus executed some magnificent works in the time of Nero. The 
practice of gilding bronze statues does not seem to have prevailed till 
taste had much deteriorated. At the taking of Constantinople, some of 
the finest works of the ancient masters were destroyed for the mere value 
of the metal. Among the few works saved, are the celebrated bronze 
9 which now decorate the exterior of the church of St. Mark at 

enice. 

Passing over the intermediate age of barbarism, we arrive at the epoch 
of the revival of art in Italy, under the Pisani and others, air des 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. ‘The celebrated bronze gates of the Bap- 
tistery at Florence, by Ghiberti, which Michael Angelo said were fit to be 
the of P aradise, are among the more remarkable works of the time. 
In the succeeding century we find Guglielmo della Porta practising the 
art with success; and he is distinguished by Vasari for adopting a mode 
of casting that was considered quite original, in executing his colossal 
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statue of Paul III. Benevenuto Cellini also holds a distinguished rank 
among the artists celebrated for their skill in bronze casting. The 
modern practice of the French, Italian, German, and English artists does 
not differ materially in its principle from that of the earlier Italians. 
The equestrian statue of Louis XIV., demolished August 10, 1792, 
contained 60,000 lbs. weight of bronze. Our public statues are curio- 
sities in their way, and reflect little credit upon the art or taste of the 
country. We have said so much on the subject of bronze, as such 
works will, in an Exposition like that of 1851, constitute a very promi- 
nent feature—more especially French and German bronzes, in which 
branch of art Paris alone contains 800 to 900 workshops, employing about 
6000 workmen. 

Brass, an alloy of copper and zinc, has, like bronze, been extensively 
employed from the remotest antiquity to useful and ornamental purposes. 
The days of brazen bulls are happily gone by, but in this country brass 
is still much used in certain articles of domestic use and ornament. The 
system. generally practised for obtaining this alloy, is after a patent 
obtained by James Emerson, in 1781. | 

The French look upon brass, gun-metal, bell-metal, and other alloys, 
as merely varieties of bronze, and this was evidently the view entertained 
by antiquity. A collection of monumental brasses, although the art of 
making them was brought from Flanders or France, would, as repre- 
senting effigies, surrounded by elegant ornaments and heraldic devices, 
or surmounted by Gothic canopies, form a not inappropriate collection in 
an exhibition of art. They constitute a very interesting portion of the 
monumental remains of this country, and present many curious illustra- 
tions of costume, and also in their quaint inscriptions, which are usually 
in Latin, and in the best specimens, in an elegant Gothic letter, of the 
peculiar character of the piety of our ancestors. 

Bells were used in churches by order of Pope John IX., as a defence, 
by ringing them, against thunder and lightning, about 900. They 
were first cast in England by Turkeytel, Chancellor of England, under 
Edmund I. His successor improved the invention, and caused the first 
tuneable set to be put up at Croyland Abbey, 960. The ringing of bells 
in changes, or regular peals, is peculiar to England and Belgium; and 
the English boast of having brought the practice toan art. The greatest 
bell in England, Great Tom of Oxford, weighs 17,000 Ibs., whereas St. 
Ivan’s bell, at Moscow, weighs 127,836 lbs., and the great unsuspended 
bell of the Kremlin, 443,772 lbs. Its metal alone is valued, at a very 
low calculation, at 66,565/. It is not a little amusing that the French, 

nerally so much behind us in the arts of metallurgy, boast of having 

t practised the art of separating the metals in bell alloy, 116 bells 
having been abstracted from churches and convents during the great 
wars to be converted into guns! 

Cannon, “the last argument of kings,” as Louis XIV. called them, 
were invented by Schwartz, the same monkish well-wisher to mankind 
who first introduced gunpowder to their notice. In times of flourishing 
peace-societies and amicable intercommunication, to be: still further 
cemented by the Great Exhibition, such ominous-looking works of art 
as guns, muskets, swords, and weapons of all description—except such as 
come from semi-barbarous nations—would, it would be imagined, be 
carefully excluded; but this is not to be the case, arms being all pecu- 
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liarly of foreign origin—muskets first used by the Spaniards at the 
siege of Arras in 1414, bayonets of French origin, swords of remote 

iquity, will be illustrated alike by home and continental manufacturers. 
Aeplontlid collection of arms is, it is said, expected from France; and 

ord-blades, in circular sheaths, will, it is said, bear out the old 
repute of Toledo, and rival in temper the steel of Damascus and Tunis! 

Let it not be forgotten we but “CT 

regiment complaining that the English swords could not compete wi 
those of the Sikhs. 

Lead is most extensively used in the form of sheets, and pipes, and 
tubes, as reservoirs, or for the passage of liquids. It was used for the 
same purposes by the Romans. This metal will therefore play a very 
inferior part in the Exhibition. Its alloys, pewter, type metal, and 
plumber’s solder; the first two, especially, are of more interest. Many 
of the salts of lead will also be, no doubt, exhibited, as of much import- 
ance in the arts. Such are the carbonates, the chromates, and the chlo- 
rides extensively used as pigments, and the acetate very largely employed 
for various purposes. England produces more lead than any other 
country, and the manufactories of salts of lead have served as models 
for those on the Continent. The art of making small shot on a large 
seale was also carried by Mr. Akerman, an Englishman, to France. 

Tin possesses pre-eminent interest in the eyes of Englishmen. The 
Phoenicians traded with England for this article for more than 1000 
years before the Christian era; and the English tin mines were the only 
ones in Europe till a.p. 1240. Tin plate making is not, however, of 
English origin; and notwithstanding that we export at present, on an 
average, 1500 tons of unwrought tin, besides manufactured tin, and tin 
plates of the value of about 400,000/., and the heirs apparent to the 
crown of England—if eldest sons—enjoy the title of Dukes of Cornwall, 
objects of this description may possibly be esteemed too vulgar to find a 
place in the Exhibition. Not so, however, candlesticks, teapots, spoons, 
and other objects in Britannia metal, which is an alloy of tin, antimony. 
- r, and brass; nor the ornaments of mosaic gold, which is a bi- 

phuret of tin. Many of the salts of tin, or stannates, are used in the 
arts. The protochloride is used as a mordant in calico printing. Orna- 
mental articles are also produced by embossing or stamping tin; but as 
this art is only applied to the production of cheap coffin plates, it cer- 
tainly cannot be called a very attractive one. The French Exhibitions 
contained, however, pins and domestic utensils, manufactured from [etain 
nationel ; so perhaps we may also have some objects in a metal so truly 
valuable to the poorer classes. After having served for a number of 
years, tin plate preserves its value almost like silver plate. Tin will also 
appear furtively as an alloy behind many mirrors; and we must not omit 
7 mention that the white colour of enamels is produced by the oxide 
of tin. 

Zine had formerly few useful applications ; it was chiefly used to form 
those brilliant alloys used for imitation jewellery, known as pinchbeck, 
similor, gold of Manheim, &c. ; but lately it has come much more exten- 
sively into use, and no doubt many interesting objects will be exhibited 
manufactured from this long-neglected metal. Not the least interesting 

of these will, we understand, be statuary work in zinc, well calculated for 
out-door exposure. The art of working zinc as is now done, is attributed 
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to two French manufacturers established at Liege, in Belgium. Not 
having the same dangerous properties as lead and copper, zine will no 
doubt ultimately supersede those two metals in many applications. It 
was even proposed to roof houses with it, but as in burning it gives off 
an infinite number of incandescent little pellicles, which float about like 
bubbles, it was deemed to be dangerous. The alloy of zinc and copper, 
called laiton by the French, is extensively used in the manufacture of 
watches, philosophical instruments, pins, and all the other innumerable 
to which brass wire is put.* 

Mercury or quicksilver is chiefly used in refining gold and silver. In 
the arts it is used in barometers, thermometers, and in gilding and silver- 
ing. Its oxides and salts are of much importance in the arts and in 
medicine, and they will, no doubt, find their representatives in the Exhi- 
bition. Neither barometers nor thermometers are of English origin; 
as to mirrors, as constructed in modern times, they are of Venetian 
origin, and they were not made in England till 1673. The French ex- 

ed in this manufacture in the last awry 4 but the English have 
brought their factories to great perfection of late years, and now make 
looking-glasses to cover, in a single plate, the walls of large rooms. It 
is to be hoped that the opportunity now presented of exhibiting such 
triumphs of skill will not be lost. 

Platinum is the most precious of all metals, but the great difficulty 
experienced in smelting and working it, have caused it to be as yet but 
little used, except for forming vessels for chemical and manufacturing 
purposes. It is at once hard and unalterable. It never changes, no 
matter how long it is buried in the earth, or submerged in water; 
changes of temperature have no effect upon it; hence it alone ought to be 
used where correct measurements are wanted. Its brilliancy is never 
affected ; hence it is used for the mirrors of telescopes and other astro- 
nomical instruments. It is the most infusible of metals; hence the points 
of lightning-conductors and the chemist’s tongs and spoons are made of 
this most refractory of minerals. It does not oxidate like gold and 
silver, and should alone be used in dental surgery——a point to which 
much attention has been directed of late. If platinum could be more 
easily wrought, its consumption would be enormous. It would then be 
at once the most precious and the most useful of metals. It has been 
used for medals, and is coined in Russia. It has been made to impart a 
steel-like brilliancy to porcelain ; and so well does it resist fire, that 
spongy platinum has been used to procure a light by a py 
renewed state of incandescence. Here is a great field for national rivalry 
and exhibitions of real importance ! 

Antimony, when mixed with lead, forms types for printing. In medicine 
its uses are so various that it was once thought that alone, or in company 
with one or two associates, it was sufficient to answer all purposes. There 
are some other metals used in the arts, examples of which will, no doubt, 


* Notwithstanding the celebrity of English pins on the Continent, those made 
brass wire were brought from France in 1540, and were first used in England, it 
is said, by Catherine Howard, queen of Henry VIII. Before the invention of pins, 
both sexes used ribands, loopholes, laces with points and tags, clasps, hooks and 
eyes, and skewers of brass, silver, and gold. e term pin-money took its origin 
from certain presents made by the ancient pin-makers of Paris to the wife or 


children of the person with whom large bargains were concluded. 
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also appear, but which are not worth a lengthened notice.. -Such are bis- 
muth, used to give lustre and firmness in tinning. Arsenic, used in the 
arts, in medicine, and to poison human beings. . noc yaa PI sucha 
subject has, by the example of Frange, where arsenic is only upon a 
permit given by a mayor, proved useless. .. Packets are mislaid, forgotten, 
or misused, Suaabenen one\of, which has been adopted, alone present 
themselves: let rats be poisoned by the red or yellow sulphuret only ; or 
let white arsenic be, sold..only when jcoloured... Cobalt, invaluable as a 
colouring principle, manganese, and chromium, ,.Out of twenty-seven 
known metals, there still remain twelve that have not been applied to any 
practical, uses in the arts; but this. will probably not be long the case, 
more especially in the instance of nickel, tellurium, molybdenum, and a 
few. others. Nassau, we see, sends to the Exhibition articles manu- 
factured in nickel. 

There will be, no doubt, a great display of gems pa pc rvee stones. 
Diamonds, ires, beryls, rubies, emeralds, topazes, will glitter by the 
side of more humble agates, jaspers, amethysts, quartzes, obsidians, and 
other earthy materials. The Queen of Spain’s diamonds will be there, and 
her Majesty having graciously consented to allow the world to see the far- 
famed ‘‘ Mountain of Light,’’ that valuable gem is to occupy a promi- 
nent. place in the nave of the building—under good security. Tlie 
value of such gems, as represented by gold, is sometimes enormous, 
but very variable. The Portugal diamond has been valued at from 
224,000,000/. down to 400,0007. The Kuh-i-nur, the largest cué dia- 
mond in the world, has been valued by Tavernier at 468,931/., but by 
the 7imes, stated to be worth, if ee by the scale employed in the 
trade, 2,000,000/. sterling. Kuli Khan possessed a sapphire valued at 
800,000/. 

Gems are thus of great value to the possessor, although that value, like 
that of a work of art, is dormant or unproductive. Gems are indeed of 
little real use to the human species; and the term “ precious stones” is 2 
designation which is, in reality, far more correctly applicable to coal, to 
salt, and to building-stones. It is to the great coal deposits of Britain 
that we are mainly indebted for our great wealth and prosperity. With- 
out coal our mines, our foundries, our manufactories, our steam-engines, 
on rail or at sea, could not be worked. Yet coals were not in common 
use till the reign of Charles I., 1652! As late as in 1273, sea-coal, as 
it was called, was prohibited from being used in and near London, 
as being prejudicial to human health. There are now nigh 3,000,000 of 
tons consumed annually in London alone. It is supposed that 25,000,000 
of tons are consumed annually in Great Britain. Several colossal 
specimens of Britain’s different kinds of “black diamonds” will appear 
at the Exhibition; but, after all, there would be more real progress in the 
exposition of locomotive power independent of steam. 

Salt, the symbol of hospitality and of incorruption, whether derived 
from the ocean or from mines, is a most precious mineral. Our Saviour 
called his disciples “the salt of the earth.” No poetic license has ever 
yet likened any one to a diamond or an emerald! The salt exported in . 
1847 amounted to 16,271,927 bushels. The mineral resources of Great 
Britain would not be perfectly represented without a good specimen of 
rock salt ; and one weighing two tons has, it is said, been despatched from 
Northwich. Alum is also extensively used in the arts, and we would 
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rather see @ specimen at the Exhibition than in our bread. Maenufac- 
tures from asbestos have been totally neglected of late; yet napkins were 
made of = rennancrs mearbac ore in the —— of Pliny, a.p. 74, and 
the spinnin it was practised at Venice about a.p. 1500. Light 
ments of aicivs weal be useful on various accounts; cloth, enevdiad 
to Herodotus, was made of it by the tians. Jet ornaments, the 
cheap resource of mourners, will no doubt be plentifully illustrated. In 
the way of building-stones, Great Britain boasts of as great and valuable 
a variety as any other country. From primeval granitic cromlechs, 
down to vases and lamps of softest alabaster, we have all the intervening 
varieties of stone. It were only to be wished that we knew how to turn 
these gifts of Providence to ter purpose. But if we have not many 
modern works distinguished by taste and elegance, we have many of a 
humble description in which we may take a just pride—many public edi- 
fices that can claim the admiration of the most fastidious, and many 
works which, for extent and magnificence, are objects of wonder. ‘“ The 
English cottage,” Richardson said, now some time back, “ is perhaps the 
ao grt dwelling on the earth, and its clean hearth and general aspect 
and economy indicate the social order of its inmates. ‘Even though 
homely, it is full of comforts, and the abode of contentment.” 

The New York Weekly Herald, speaking of the St. Lawrence, which 
brought over the contributions of the United States, said: “The frigate 
and her officers and her crew are, in our opinion, by far the proudest 

imens of American manufacture that will be in the Fair.” We are 
quite satisfied that the English cottages will also be among the most 
pleasing and gratifying things that England has to exhibit. Concerning 
= buildings, it would be invidious to speak. If some have been great 
ilures—as more especially the one of which Sir Robert Peel said that it 
spoiled the best site in oe atts have others, again, in which we may 
take a just pride. Our arcades and bazaars are not precisely what might 
be expected of the metropolis of the world; but the number, extent, and 
magnificence of our charitable institutions counterbalance many defects, 
and show that want of taste is, at least, made up for by many practical 
virtues. In a sketch, full of poetic beauty, published in the fith volume 
of Ainsworth’s Magazine, Laman Blanchard says: 

“St. George’s Fields” may not, at first, sound very auspiciously. And yet, if 
desirous of impressing a foreigner with a sense of the pre-eminent dignity and 
grandeur of London—though the Tower, and the Abbey, and the other sights, are 
marvellous fine things—perhaps it might not be so injudicious to carry him into 
the uncelebrated (this was in 1844) vicinity of the new Catholic church. 

In that region, acre after acre of ground is covered with buildings—some magni- 
ficent, others simple, but befitting their object—erected for p of benevo- 
lence, dedicated to the noblest uses, maintained with unsparing liberality. Dis- 
tinguished above all is Bethlehem Hospital, with its additional wings and well- 
kept grounds. At a distance, about equal to the space which the splendid 
hospital occupies, stands the Asylum for Female Orphans. Adjoining the grounds 
of Bethlehem is the Refuge for the Houseless; opposite stands the excellent Phi- 
lanthropic Institution; at the corner, stretching from one road to another, along 
a frontage of considerable extent, is the beautiful new School for the Indigent 
Blind. Facing one wing of that elegant structure is an unassuming but useful 
Dispensary. At a small distance from the other wing rises the noble pile of 
buildings recently completed by the British and Foreign School Society ; and, close - 
by, humbler in their pretension, are St. George’s School, and the Southwark Lite- 
rary Institution. Within a stone’s throw we reach the Magdalen Hospital; and 
the same space—not more—separates us from another benevolent establishment— 
the Freemasons’ Orphan Institution. 

May—vou. xcil. NO. CCCLXV. I 
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This is indeed something to show; and, even in reference to the pre- 
sont condition of the streets of London, it may not ‘be inappropriate to 
mention, that as late as in 1598 London was for the greater part, built of 
wood; while, in 1820, the number of bricks which paid duty in Eng- 
land was 949,000,000. In 1830 the number exceeded 1, 100,000,000 ; 


have elapsed im rendering London what it i idering the vast pro- 

in handsome houses made in Belgravia, Brompton, Westbourne, 
Keosington, almost direction around London—considering, 
ne wealth displayed in our shops (and where is so much 


one continuous line as from Cumberland to White- 

i was yi have more than enough to be satisfied with. 
es the erection of Blackfriars-bridge, commenced in 1760, 
arches in the form of an ellipsis were substituted for semicireles; yet 
what facility is given to carriage traffic by Blackfriars, Waterloo, and 
Lier le de erected with semicireular arches ? 
with its three immense arches of.cast-iron, and Vaux- 
bales, ih its nine metallic arches, are noble works of art. Ham- 
and Hungerford-bridge, with its central 
span of 676 feet, are Papesde works of great interest. The Menai-bridge has 

only 560 560 feet between the points of suspension. 

docks are the most extensive and finest constructions of the kind 
in the world. Our railroads and viaducts are among the recent wonders 
of the “eel With a population of 27,019,558, and an extent of 


ae 


to 121,050 square miles, we have an extent of railway 

open eq by last returns, 6621 miles; with a population of 
35,400,486, and an area of 204,708 square miles, France has not 3000 
miles open. The United States did not exceed us lately in more than 

6565 miles open; but, as Dr. Lardner justly remarked, such a line of 
communication as that which connects, or lately connected, Portsmouth 
Seay with Weldon (North Carolina), and that which connects 
and Birmingham, both receive the common name of railway, 
nearly in the same manner as a log cabin of a Missouri settler and the 
of Blenheim receive the common denomination of ‘dwelling- 
a arin t gee tment ened ame ae open. Our 

us aqueduct is that of the Ellesmere Canal, 1007 feet in 

length, and 126 feet high. We have our tunnels : that beneath the 
Thames, in which the French take a just pride, and the Britannia 
pr a a extending over two centre spans of 460 feet each, and 
smaller spans of 230 feet each. Even out at sea we have our break- 

cael not to the one at Cherbourg) and our light-houses ; among 
which ystone and the Bell Rock, the latter 115 feet high, enjo 

justly an European utation, as being the finest structures of the kin 

Our slates, of which even billiard-tables are made, occupy, we have 
=< to ee, a ease place in the Exhibition. lag-stones, 

hthographic-stones, mill-stones, grinding-stones, ° 
piney of no oe sm than more 
tines. Great 

sarong bem native sped 2a x stones gt es been much 

: such are the magnificent red and green serpentines of Forfar- 
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shire; the rose and white-coloured marbles of Tiree ; the variously and 
beautifully coloured marbles of Galway; the white statuary marbles, and 
the red.and white marbles of Scotland; the blueish-black marble of 
Kilkenny, and the Purbeck, Dorset, and Derbyshire stones. Let us 
that our resources in this line will be for once properly and adeq 


° ed.* 
‘ a tae dag We Reena ainite deingtons trent 
but feel surprised at how short is the lapse of time since we have been in 
the enjoyment of many of the most common, the most useful, and the 
most e forms ef vegetative life. Facts of this kind are pregnant with 
promises to the future; and what an answer do they present to those nar- 
row-minded patriots who expect nothing from™expositions of all nations 
How surprised must such persons be to be told that the mere act of 
dening was scarcely known in this country three centuries and a half, or 
the interval of four lives, ago! Yet so it was; and up to 1503 the most 
common culinary vegetables were imported from Brabant. The modern 
mode of gardening was not, indeed, introduced till about 1700. Cab- 
bages were introduced from Holland in 1510, Sir A. Ashley, of Dorset, 
having first planted them. Carrots were not introduced till 1540. 
Cauliflowers, the queen of vegetables, were first introduced from. Cyprus 
in 1663, but they were not raised in sufficient abundance to be sold in 
market until the reign of Charles II., about 1670. Celery was first 
introduced to the tables of the English by the French marshal, Count 
Tallard, during his avae, in England in 1704. A salad was a rare 
treat m King Henry the Eighth’s reign. When Queen Catherine wished 
for a salad, she despatched a messenger for lettuce to Holland and Flan- 
ders. Potatoes tobacco were introduced nearly at the same time by 
Hawkins, Drake, and Raleigh. Fifty other instances might be given. 
We have hardly a vegetable, a fruit, or flower of our own. 

Had there been great national Exhibitions centuries ago, bluff Harry’s 
consort would not have had to send across the seas for a salad, or the 
Queen of Portugal to send, not sixty years ago, to England for a cauli- 
flower! Even parsley comes from Egypt, peas from Spain, beans from 
Greece. The beer drinker little thinks that hops were not known in this 
country till 1520, when they were brought from Artois. As it was with 
vegetables, so also with fruits. Gooseberries were introduced in 1540; 
nectarines and peaches in 1562; plums in 1522; raspberries in 1700; 
strawberries in 1530. So also the most delightful and fragrant among 
the ornaments of our gardens are of foreign production. ‘The modern 
taste for flowers came, it is said, from Persia to Constantinople, and -was 
imported thence to Europe. Our present common flowers—roses, carna- 
tions, auriculas, lilies, mignonette, and pinks—were for the most part in- 
troduced in the reigns of Henry VIII. and of Queen Elizabeth. “ With 
what goodness,” says Sturm, “does God provide for our happiness and 
enjoyments, by making even the most remote countries contribute towards 


_* The Americans are understood to have contributed largely to the mineralo- 
“em department of the Exhibition. The New Jersey Exploring and Mining 





mpany have transmitted an immense block of zinc ore, weighing eight tons. 
Philadelphia has transmitted specimens of native iron, Asnafen pany sw 
chalk. Ohio has also contributed geological specimens. gold and other 
ores. Maryland, iron ore, and pig-iron and scap-stone. New York, plumbago. 
Alabama, various minerals. Missouri, iron ore. New Jersey, zinc, iron, and 
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them! Ought we not also to feel that we owe, then, a heavy debt of 
itude?”’ ; 
or The Orientals have a pretty legend concerning the geranium. They 
relate that Muhammad having one day washed his garment, he threw it 
upon a plant of the mallow for the p of drying; and when the gar- 
ment was taken away, the mallow was found to have been transform by 
contact with so sacred an object into a magnificent geranium—a plant 
which had never previously existed. The modern science of floriculture 
has effected changes quite as miraculous. ; 
The timber trees of Great Britain are a just source of national pride: 


Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 

The weeping amber and the balmy tree, 

While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And wb Ae commanded which those trees adorn. 


The oak, by all poets from the days of Lucan, is useful even to its 
galls or ‘aves bey, awe cups and “ees once received an extraordi- 
value from the hand of the carver. Beech is the wood of cabinet- 
ers and turners. Chestnut makes the best tubs. Elm is used for 
mill-wheels, axle-trees, and carved and ornamental works. The ash, 
which delights in ruins, is the “ husbandman’s tree,” being used to make 
loughs, harrows, carts, and other agricultural machines and implements. 
he maple is our most ornamental wood. Few of our trees, including 
the fir, the pine, the walnut, the lime, the poplar, the birch, alder, willow, 
holly, box, and others, but are of use. The extension of agriculture and 
increase of population have alone rendered the timber produce of the 
country no longer equal to the demand. It requires no less than 3000 
loads, or 2000 tons, of oak trees, the produce of fifty-seven acres in a 
century, to build one frigate. No wonder, then, that we import annually 
about 800,000 loads of timber, exclusively of masts, yards, staves, lath- 
wood, together with 8,000,000 of deals and deal ends. 

Our groceries are almost without an exception from abroad—mostl 
colonial products; and, with very few exceptions, the substances of vege- 
table origin that are used in medicine, and that have any really active 
virtues, are also brought from foreign countries. So great is the progress 
made in this country in the arts of civilisation, that our agricultural, hor- 
ticultural, and botanical societies seem to have made it sy ot to plants 
of every country; and while we may refer with just pride to Kew, and 
other public establishments, to which it is to be hoped facilities of access 
will be given to foreigners during the season of the Exhibition, in no 
country can you see in every little suburban garden so many trees, and 
shrubs, and flowering plants of foreign growth, acclimatised under the 
same not always brilliant canopy of pi 





* The ce of extending the cultivation of flax and hemp in this country 
has a deal of attention lately, and will, it is to be hoped, lead to 
favourable results. In Ireland, many thousand acres have long been used in grow- 
ing flax; and Salpsod. mills, one in the north of Messrs, Quitzow, Schles- 
singer, and Co., Messrs. Dargan’s, near Cork, will require 5000 acres for 
weaving like cotton fabric. The value of the flax fibre imported for manufac- 
pens yap ory s~ sail-cloths, rick-covers, sacking, and other materials, 

uy annually. there is no doubt, judging from the rapid 
gress of our manufactures, that if the supply of the raw material could be 
more readily obtained at home, the consumption would be increased to a still 
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Tn the animal kingdom, a sturdy race of men, horses almost unrivalled 

¢ourage and speed, cattle and sheep of most perfect breed, will be ex- 

hibieed i ‘Windsor Park during the time of the Ex ition. Foreigners 

will send us their furs, their wool, their silk, their cochineal, their 

ins, their oil, and even, we understand, their cheeses and comes: 

.. M. Soyer, as chef de cuisine in Britain, will also cook our pro- 

ps in an establishment in the same neighbourhood. An interchange 

iy choetenes like these are truly delightful to contemplate, We 

only regret that the opportunity of comparing the less known wines of 

different countries was not feasible. The foreigner will also, it is to be 

hoped, reap the full benefit, during his sojourn, of our fisheries; nor must 

he neglect the unrivalled collections of the British Museum, and of the 
gardens of the Zoological Society. 

Passing, then, from the vast field of the mineral, the vegetable, and 
the animal kingdoms, the sources from whence all things are produced, to 
the producers, to the arts of civilisation, to the progress of invention and 
science, and to the things produced, most of which will find their repre- 
sentatives at the Great Exhibition of all Nations, we cannot but stop a 
moment at the threshold to retord, as a suggestive comparison of the 
eee with the present, and of the prospects held out to the future, that as 

as in 1736 (by the Act of 9 George II.) artificers and manufacturers 
were formally prohibited from leaving England, and those abroad were 
outlawed if they did not return within six months after the notice given 
them, and a fine of 100/., together with imprisonment for three months, 
made the penalties for seducing them from these realms. What a contrast 
does this present to the existing age of railroads and steam-boats? And 
what would have been the result to Britain had other nations abused 
humanity and progress by similarly absurd prohibitive enactments ? 

The art of spinning is of the most remote antiquity, but it was then 
confined to a few. Augustus Cesar, for example, usually wore no gar- 
ments but such as were made by his wife, sister, or daughter. Whittaker 
tells us that the British females, after the introduction of spinning, so 
constantly employed in the gentle labours of the distaff the many hours 
of leisure which the want of literary amusements must have left particu- 
larly vacant to the sex in all ages, that the spindle became the symbol of 
the sex; and an estate devolving to the female line was formally said by 





greater extent. The progress of the linen trade, in consequence of the great im- 
prveeene which have been made in machinery, has, within the last twenty years, 
n almost unparalleled. The exports of linen have increased since that time 
from 50,000,000 to 105,000,000 of yards, and its declared value from 1,700,0001. to 
upwards of 3,000,000/. No attempt whatever has been made on the part of our 
agriculturists to meet this enormous and rapid increase in the demand for the raw 
material; and, as a consequence, the foreign producer has been reaping a golden 
harvest from the monopoly which he has possessed. The imports of foreign flax 
have increased from 936,000 cwts. in 1831, to 1,800,000 cwts. in 1842; the value 
in the increased imports being not less than two millions and a half. We also 
import large quantities of hemp, which might, like flax, be easily and peorsg 
grown at home. The value of the hemp annually imported is about 1,500, 
We have thus a demand existing for flax and hemp, and for the supply of which 
we are dependent upon foreign countries, shown in round numbers by the follow- 
ing figures:—Flax fibre, 5,000,000; seed for crushing, 1,800,0001.; seed for sowing, 
2 ange seed for oil cake, 600,000/.; seed for hemp, 1,500,000, Making a total 
9,100, 
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the law to descend to the distaff. ‘Till 1767, the spinning of eotton was 


performed by the hand spinning-wheel, v when Hargrave, an ingenious 
mechanic, ih corinne wan fate a spinning-jenny with sight spindles. 


: also erected the first ine with eylinders. Ark- 
machine for se was an extension of the principle 
of ve's; but he also ete scare cto 
At by horses; but, in 1771, he 

built a mill on ote at vnddlliie che , Derren, at Comfort ete, 
motive power is, as in everything else, steam rompton inven e 
mule, which ie a further and wonderful improvement, m 1779, and 
various. other improvements have been since made. So intense is the 
competition, that the secret working of an almost imperceptible device, 
and which effects but a small saving of time, will, i in a few years, make 
the discoverer’s fortune. It is not only, then, in the li light of the wealth 
derived to the nation by our great cotton factories—and it is calculated 
that they have yielded more than one thousand — sterling to Great 
Britain—nor is it solely for the fineness, strength, pore sh and — ness 
of the material that such portions of nd Exhibition as reke er to 
this great of British industry must be admired. In looking at 
such objects, while men con themselves at the advantages 
— to humanity, ladies fee congratulate themselves upon the 
change in their own position, as compared 

“un that of Lucretia and her mai spinning when Collatinus visited 
them from the camp; or that of Tarquin’s wife making a garment for 
Servius Tullius; or that of the wife and daughter of Augustus Cesar ; 

or even of their own British matronly ancestors. 

Pies was manufactured in this country at the time of the Romans ; but 
of our now unrivalled manufacture dates from 1331, when 

ueed by John Kempe and other artisans, from Flanders. Blan- 

bets cael pottf in England about a.p. 1340. Theart of dying woollens 
was also brought from the Low Countries in 1608. Before that, the English 
were sent white to Holland, and returned to England for 

sale. Two dyers of Exeter were flogged in 1628 for teaching their art 
in the north of England. The Dutch loom was brought into use in 
1676. There are now about 250,000 hand-looms in Great Britain, and 
75,000 power-looms, each being equal to three hand-looms, making 
pa ahaa ards a day. The progress of this great branch of national 

a ee an Leiooled of exports, Hetsieen 1820 and 1840, of 
pieces against 1,022,838 pieces; but the increased quantity 
ee eased teen attended by an equal goodness of materiai, or 
prices have fallen abroad ; for we find the declared value of 1,741,983 
exported in 1825, to have been 6,194,926/., and of 2, 143, 769 
pieces exported in 1840, to have been only 5,921, 1162! ! It is manifest, 
ei most of our manufactures, that there is an increase of produce, 

ea) 4, great increase of cheaper and inferior materials produced. 
be hoped that the example of foreign competition exhibited in the | 


leat 


ail 


po ee 
of woollen manufacture baize was brought into 
rsome Flemish emigrants, who settled ut Colchester in the 


IT., about ‘ie your 1666. Worsted is one of the few 
mipbicedic that are of home invention, having been first spun at 


Worsted, in Norfolk. ‘ Worsted-stocking knave” was a term of re- 
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or contempt used The — of is 
ea epee 
by figure blocks. shat: from Celien a cliien inoue tes 
brought in 1771; pe from Nankin, in China; muslin, from 
Mosul ; damasks, trom: Dussavous. That esteemed menheahae called 
eambric—“ a fabrie of fine linen, used for ruffles,” as Shakspeare defines 
it—takes its name from the town of Cambrai. Linen is also a fabrie of 
very remote antiquity. Pharaoh arrayed in vestures of fine linen. 
It was first monies in England by Flemish weavers, under the 
protection of Henry III, 1265. Before that period woollen shirts were 

". uy Boel A , neither i ut itself nor a“ i PO has 
aught n origin. An im tem was brought over by the 
Duteh in 1768 ; but’ for the dated Ho the walle sedated to 
Berthollet, who discovered it im 1790; The srt of starching linen was 
also brought into England by Mrs. Dinghein, a Flemish woman, 1 Mary, 
1553. 

Silk was first manufactured in England in 1604, and broad silk wove 
from raw silk in 1620. The manufacture was brought to greater 
tion by the French refugees, who settled in Spitalfields in 1688. The 
art of weaving tapestry was borrowed from the Saracens; and Turkish 
carpets, like Cashmere shawls, Arab kerchiefs, Fez cloth caps, and many 

other wove stuffs, still surpass in excellence of material, and in durability 

and colour, anything of the kind produced in Europe. The invention of 
tapestry hangings belongs to the Netherlands, introduced into France 
under Henry IV. by artists invited from Flanders. The art acquired an 
European celebrity, enhanced by the scarlet dyes of the Sieur Gobelin, 
and the clever designs of Le Brun. The most interesting piece of 
embroidered tapestry was the work of Matilda, of England, is a well- 
known remarkable historical document. The first rum of tapestry 
in England was established at Mortlake, by Sir F. Crane, in 1619. 

Such is the wear and tear of woven tissues among the numerous popu- 
lation of modern times—such the ever- g fashions and demands of 
the day—and such the competition na to so vast and so various a 
demand, that the specimens of an art, the origin of which is assigned by 
poets to the spider, but which the Egyptians ascribed to Isis, the ¢ Greeks 
to Minerva, and the Peruvians to the wife of Mango Capac, may be fully 
expected numerically to surpass all the other classes put together. The 
first contribution made to the Exhibition was, indeed, reported to have 
been a lady’s cap ; it would be highly appropriate that the last should be 


‘—-. 
were used to ex ideas: before writing, and and 
parchment were, it is well oni invented before paper; but it is less 
frequently borne in mind that paper for writing and printing was not 
manufactured in England till 1690 ; before as “ae we paid for those 
articles, to France ie Holland, 100;000/. annually. Paper-making by 
a machine was first suggested by Louis Robert, Xs sold it to the we 
known Didot, the great printer. The latter brought it to England, and. 
here, conjointly with M. Fourdrinier, he perfected the though fingland This 
was not till 1807, or only forty-four years ago. Yet, al 

did so little in the mea of the art, it: has been so y aid 
in this country, that our paper now takes precedence over that of 

other country. So it is also with printing, which may be considered ‘the 
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first. and greatest of all arts. A host of cities boast of the invention, but 
Ments, Strasburg, and Haerlem have the best) claims. The first press 
setup in England was that of William Caxton,in 1471. In 1642, 
there existed one newspaper—the London Gazette,—and such has been 
the gigantic progress of the art, that we have now about 490 registered 
, in the United Kingdom; :and the stamps issued to British 
newspapers, which in 1753:amounted to 7,411,757/, at the last return 
published amounted to 56,443,977. Most of the improvements in this 
art. have been of English origin. nye printing was introduced in 
1735; the Stanhope in 1806 ; machine-printing in 1811; steam 
machinery and the Columbian press in 1814 ; the roller in 1816; Apple- 
garth’s rollers in 1817; and the Albion press in 1819. The press, with 
all modern improvements, excepting Mr. Charles Whiting’s additions of 
Se in colours, may be seen at work daily at the Polytechnic Institution, 
and will no doubt be made at once an object for use and example at the 
Great Exhibition. When the spectator stops for a moment and contemplates 
what an invention that does not itself date more than three-and-a-half 
centuries back—but the real and practical working of which, as applied to 

does not date more forty years—and he considers what 
has been done in that time, it may also suggest itself to him what may 
be expected from the same art, when the progress of the arts and sciences 
are fostered by such exhibitions as that of 1851 ? 

Engraving on gems, an art of remote antiquity, engraving on wood, 
engraving on copper and etching on copper, lithographic engraving, 
engraving on glass, mezzotinto, aquatinto, chiaro-oscura, and zinco- 
graphy, all modern inventions, had their origin in Germany, Italy, and 

rance. 
We have before noticed the beautiful modern department of manufac- 
ture by which articles in gold, silver, and other metals are made chiefly 
by galvanic agency, or what is now called electro-metallurgy; we may 
now also notice, in connexion with engraving, the copying of coins, 
medals, seals, and plaster casts, as electrotypes. The process is now 
called voltagraphy or electrography, and it is also applied to printing 
calico, to copying engravings, and to gold and silver plating. The 
terms of electrotint and glyphography have also been applied to two me- 
thods of etching by galvanism, which have as yet been only partially 
brought into use. Daguerreotype pictures have also been copied in 
ae and the voltagraphic process has been suggested not only as 
adapted to etching in general, but also for making the copper plate itself 
on which an monning is to be executed. These are the great fields of 
— |: ange gg a we shall look with a curious and a 
eye to rogress e in so promising a field at the great 
Exhibition of all Nations, < : Ft 

‘The important, although humble, branch of art called pottery, must 
not be passed over. The art, itself of remote antiquity, was first rendered 
in this country @ very important branch of commerce by the skill and 
— of sane i, ae will afford a favour- 
able op ty for comparing our ery with the fayence, or faenza, 
of the tinent, and our china, and its po sna sh cr As mm 
with real china, Dresden china, and Sévres porcelain, so called because 
it was. that the materials were matured under ground pour cent 
années... The resources of this country in the shape of hiolins, decom- 
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ing feldspars, albites, and other true china earths, or pozzolanos, have 
eee much neglected. Hey 
\ ‘The manufacture of glass has been much impeded by the long-standing 
duty both on glass itself and on windows. Notwithstanding this draw- 
-the manufacture of glass, and in modern times of plate-glass, has 
assumed an important development. | Glass-painting, and the two very 
old and beautiful arts of enamelling and encaustic painting, have also 
been revived, and received a marked impulse in recent times. 

The application of gas to the purposes of illumination is peculiarly of 
English origin. Gas-lights were introduced in London exactly forty-four 
years ago; the gas-pipes in and round London extend now upwards: of 
1100 miles. Thg stranger can satisfy himself occularly of the various 
improvements that have been effected in the quality of the gas, the supply, 

the construction of the burners. 

The abominable treatment which an unprotected foreigner met with 
at one of our largest breweries, may prevent such visiting in future 
these great marts of industry. There are, however, in London about 
one hundred wholesale brewers, and all may not be alike, still immersed 
in barbarism as deep as their own vats. It is remarkable, however, that 
this business has been drawn of late into the hands chiefly of eight or ten 
houses of gigantic capitals. In 1840, Barclay, Perkins, and Co., brewed 
361,321 barrels of porter; Truman, Hanbury, and Co., 263,235; Whit- 
bread and Co., 218,828. Thus, while that great convivial monument of 
ancient hospitality, the Heidelberg tun, lies mouldering in a damp vault, 
quite empty, at the house of Whitbread and Co. may be seen a porter- 
cask sixty-five fedt in diameter, twenty-five feet high, with fifty-six 
hoops, weighing from, one to three tons each—the contents 20,000 
barrels. At Meux’s brewhouse two large vats suddenly burst, deluging 
and destroying many neighbouring houses, and drowning many persons 
—a miniature flood! 

Scientific and mechanical inventions are so intimately allied, and these 
again are so closely connected with the progress of science itself, that for 
practical purposes they do not require separation. ‘True that there are 

ct sciences, as mathematics, various branches of natural epee a 
electric and magnetic science, geology, and others, the pursuit of which is, 
in this country, confined to professional men, teachers, or the wealthy 
dilettante or amateur. Abstract science, whether past natural his- 
tory, astronomy, natural philosophy, geology, or geograp y, cannot be 
pursued in this country without wealth, for the existence of a predilection 
for such pursuits, or successful investigations, meet with no national ac- 
knowledgment. Yet the progress of art, manufacture, navigation and 
commerce, depend upon scientific discoveries and perfectionings; and not~ 
withstanding the neglect shown to the parent, the offspring are of such 
great practical value, that, although we may not be precisely upon a par 
with continental. nations, either in the steady and successful pursuit of 
science, in its wide diffusion, or in the support granted to it, yet we have 
no reason to be ashamed of the part taken in giving impetus to: all 
branches of science in this country, and the upraising of many both in 
rank and dignity. 

Thus, for example, in astronomy, if Britons did not discover the spherical 
form of.the earth, the cause of eclipses, the precession of the equinoxes, or 
the laws of the motions of the planetary bodies, still the publication of 
“ Newton’s Principia” in 1687, formed an era in the science, and Bradley's 
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explanation of the aberration of the stars, the diseoveries of Flamstead, 
Herschell, and Harding, and the researches of many illustrious living 
men, us nearly upon a par with nations where the pursuit of science 
is > 


of national 
i are of British origin, and we need not appeal to what has 
been im reeent. times the illustration of electro-galvanic and 


wi bedietiand fie cqupin, by ox enormous screw propeller of the 


While the ical properties of the re ve beou:- 20 reek 
studied by our countrymen as by the philosophers of any other nation, 


wet en ein ressure of the air was deter- 
e barometer discovered, by Torricelli in 1645 (whence, 
» so many Italian manufacturers of rude weather-glasses); the 
was invented by Guter of Nuremberg in 1656; the air-pump by 
at Madeburg, in 1650; the air-pipe alone was invented 
Englishman, a Mr. Sulton, a brewer of London, about 1756. To 
Baeon, the prophet of art, as Walpole calls him, has been attri- 
the first suggestion of the true theory of aeronautics; but balloons 
were first introduced from abroad in 1784. And whoean tell what may 
yet be effected in the application of these aerial conveyances? The 
progress of every analogous branch science speaks inf favour of ultimate 
success. Atmospheric railways appear to be of British origin, and 
although many have failed, one is in actual and successful operation be- 
tween and Killiney, in the vicinity of Dublin. 

Burning-glasses and concave mirrors were known to the ancients, but 
i » much improved upon by Settala, Tchirnhausen, and Buffon, 
have rendered wonderful by Parker and others more recently. 

The camera-obseura was invented, it is believed, by the celebrated 
Roger Bacon, in 1797; it was improved by Baptista Porta, the writer on 
natural magie, about 1500. SirIsaac Newton remodelled it. The camera- 
lucida was invented by Dr. Hooke, about 1674. By the recent invention 
of Daguerre, the pictures of the camera are rendered permanent; this 


last was produced in 1839, and now we have voltagraphy presenting to 
us @ means of copying daguerreotype pictures by a kind of etching by 


In most of the practical applications of the mechanical arts we stand 
unrivalled ; our chronometers are the best in the world; so also are our 
locks. Loeks have been made at Wolverhampton in suits of eight, ten, 
or more, of exquisite workmanship, all with different keys, so that none 
of them can open any but its own lock, yet a master-key will open 
all, one serve were invented by Menzies, of Edinburgh, in 
1732; and has been the progress made in improving agricultural 
implements, that there is now scarcely a thing to be done on the farm 


: beaut 
i : 


i 


that cannot be accomplished by machinery, and that often aided by 
steam. There wil probably be few things that will serve more to en- 
lighten our visitors the agricultural machines that will be exhibited 
in the Palace. great hydraulic press, weighing, exclusive of 


A 
the woodwork and timber which it rests upon, upwards of sixty tons, will 
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illustrate the practical application of a principle discovered by Archimedes 
upwards: of 2000 years ago! In everything, machinery, as applied to 
the arts, attests alike the skill and ogg, of a nation aroused by 
competition to almost superhuman exertions. In some of our dockyards, 
SUNMIEITGe tesa. dheente Randinalidete ostlaas our ships of war are 
now an almost instantaneous process from rough pieces of 
oak—an invention of Mr. Brunel. x 
In our tools, our machinery, wherever indeed art is not required, we 
are pre-emiment; wherever art is required, we have been inferior. The 
watchmakers of Clerkenwell can speak as to their powers of making 
better watches than the French and the people of Geneva; but they are 
unable to compete with them in taste. The manufacturers of fancy 
glass articles will tell you that they can compete with the Bohemians as 
to quality, but not as to colour or decorative beauty. The toy trade can 
boast of their strong work as superior to that of Germany, but that the 
German toys are more attractive than ours. The lace trade feel their 
inferiority to that of Belgium. We cannot cast fancy ironwork like the 
French, or produce it so beautiful as that of Berlin. It is but just to say 
that certain contemporary publications, as the Art ered and the 
Journal of Design, have been doing everything in their power to give 
an impulse to an improvement so ardently sought for by his Royal High- 
ness Prince Albert, as the only chance by which we can hold our places 
» socom teas competition that railways and steam-boats have brought 
It is undoubtedly in the manifold, numerous, and gigantic applications 
of steam, that we see the greatest triumphs of human skill. There are 
those who dispute with us the discovery of the greatest of all inventions 
—the steam-engine. We are satisfied that the Marquis of Worcester 
ted the “ way to drive up water by fire” in 1663. Denis Papin, 
who came to England, made many attempts to bring the steam-engine to 
aren, but it is certain that the first idea of steam navigation was set 
in a patent obtained by Hulls in 1736. Watt’s patent was obtained 
in 1765. Mr. Symington plied the first steam-boat in 1802. Blenkinsop 
first used steam power on a railway in 1811. Steam was applied to 
printing the Times in 1814. Locomotive steam carriages were first 
used at Liverpool in 1829; and the first railway was opened in 1830. 
There are now upwards of 6000 miles of railway opened, and more than 
2000 steam-vessels belonging to the British Empire are afloat. The 
steam-engines in Great Britain represent a power greater than that of 
1,000,000 horses, equal to that of nearly 6,000,000 of men; and being, 
in faet, managed by little more than 200,000 men, they add, conse- 
quently, to the power of our population 5,800,000 men. ch has been 
wondrous p s made by this discovery in less than half a century. 
The effect of this great eng upon commerce and navigation has 
been as remarkable as in inland and international communication, and in 
the arts and manufactures. In 1700 the value of the exports from Great 
Britain to all of the world amounted to only 6,097,1202.; in 1800, 
to $8,120,120/.; in 1846, to 134,599,1162. The total exports, including: © 


* Few things show the all-importance of the arts of design in. manufacture 
than furniture. It is a common thing to say “what can high art do against solid 
working?” Now we formerly had a large export trade of furniture, more es 

to America. It has dwindled down, France having superseded us. e 
furniture tlhe more solid, France the more tasteful. 
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foreign ‘and colonial uce were, in’ 1846, 150,879,9867. As in 
the same year the we of imports into the United Kingdom was 
85,281,9581., the balance of trade in favour of Great Britain was 
65,598,028, But even this great balance has been exceeded in recent 
years, having amounted to upwards of 70,000,000/. In 1849 the seer’. 
gate value of British produce and manufactures exported to the British 
colonies and dependencies alone, was equal in value to 16,594,0871,; 
more than the'total value of the exports to all parts of the world in 1775. 
Unfortunately the expenses of collecting taxes, the demands of the civil 
list, and the’ charges of government, have always increased in the 
same, if not in an increasing ratio, to the rier power. Thus the 
public revenue, which suddenly increased under the Commonwealth, from 
a few hundred thousand pounds to 1,517,247/., never afterwards decreased, 
but steadily augmenting till it has reached an average in Queen 
Vi ’s time of upwards of 50,000,000/. sterling. 
» In matters of taxation, however, before we connive at the destruction 
of the revenue (by taking off taxes), we ought always carefully to attend 
to the solution of the teens, “whether it be more advantageous " ” 
le to considerably and to gain in proportion, or to gain little 
ay ard ae be disburdened if nutibalion 2” There has, unfor- 
tunately, eprung up a school of speculative pe economists in this 
country w aod sacrifice everything—colonies, protection of com- 
merce and industry, and even means of defence—and would cast national 
security and prosperity upon the die of a theoretical state of international 
free-trade, ame self-government; the results of which would be 
idleness and anarchy, or war, rapine, and ruin. 

As well might the luxuries of life, improved lodging and clothing, 
multiplied conveniences and comforts, literature and the fine arts, and all 
that is tasteful and improving, be given up to suit the views of the vege- 
tarians, as the power of Great Britain be abandoned to the political fan- 
tasies of such a school of political economists. No country has ever 
yet produced a great and civilised race, nor does man ever seem to make 
any progress when feeding solely on grains, farinaceous roots, and fruits. 
The potato has been the bane of Ireland. Wherever food is plentiful, 
capital and manufactured commodities are proportionally scarce. The 
reason is, that if a labourer can obtain support for himself and family by 
two or three days’ labour, and if, to furnish himself with conveniences 
and comforts, he must work three or four days more, he will in general 
think the sacrifice too great compared with the objects to be obtained, 
which are not strictly necessary, and prefer the luxury of idleness to the 
luxury of improved lodging and clothing; but if, on the other hand, 
the main part of the labourer’s time be occupied in procuring food, habits 
of industry are generated, and the remaining time, which is inconsiderable 
compared with the commodities it will purchase, is seldom grudged. 

Luxuries, in the sense here spoken of, and not in the more general 
and accepted sense of superfluitiesp—for what is a luxury to one is some- 
times’not at all so to another—will, no doubt, abound in the Great Ex- 
hibition, of which, indeed, they may be expected to constitute the major 
part. Increased comforts and conveniences, and an improved taste, are 

the real test of civilisation. People are not generally aware 
how great the changes dictated by caprice and fashion, as well as by an 
improved taste, have been within a very brief time. A chapter on the 
progress of luxuries would be the most amusing pendant to the Ex- 
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hibition that could be readily suggested. Straw, for example, was used 
tc make the beds in the ry chambers of England so late as the close of 
the fifteenth century. The floor was, at the same epoch, strewn with 
rushes and heather. Woollen shirts were worn until about the 38th of 
Henry III., 1253.. Shoes were formerly worn with the points so long 
dhat they had to be tied up tothe knees, ‘Henry VIII. wore ordinaril 
cloth hose, except there came from Spain, by great chance, a pair of sil 
stockings ; for Spain very early abounded in silk.” In 1560, Queen 
Elizabeth was x proeented with a pair of black knit silk stockings by her 
silk-woman, . Montague, and she never wore cloth ones any more, 
Handkerchiefs, wrought and edged with gold, used to be worn in Eng- 
land by gentlemen in their hats, as favours from young ladies, 

Among the Greeks a certain garment indicated slavery. In the reign 
of Honorius, about a.p. 394, the dbraccari, or breeches-makers, were ex- 
pelled from Rome. A cap was also once a mark of infamy. In Italy 
the Jews were distinguished by a yellow cap; and in France, those who 
had been bankrupts were for ever after obliged to wear a green cap (a 
very wise precaution too). The cap is now a symbol of anarchy, under 
the sacred name of liberty. The hat took the place of the chaperon, or 
hood, at the entry of Charles VII. into Rouen. A Jaw was enacted in 
1571 that every person above seven years of should wear, on Sun- 
days and holidays, a cap of wool, knit, made, "Dhickened, and dressed in 
England by some of the trade of cappers, under the forfeiture of three 
farthiogs for every day’s neglect. It were much to be wished that a law 
should be enacted, declaring the modern chimney-pot hat a nuisance, 
Charles VIT.’s hat was a handsome head-covering, lined with red velvet, 
and surmounted with a rich plume of feathers. A stamp duty was laid 
upon hats in 1784, and again in 1796; something might be done in that 
way in the present day to discountenance such an abomination; or they 
might be at once prohibited, as was done in the case of cloth buttons, 
8 Géorge I., 1721, to encourage the manufacture of metal buttons, 
Blue coats and gilt metal buttons would, by-the-by, be much more 
lively than our present sombre garments. Silk was at first of the same 
value with gold, weight for weight, and was thought to grow in the 
same manner as cotton on trees. Silk mantles were first worn by some 
ladies at a-ball at Kenilworth Castle, in 1286. Costumes have varied 
with every age. The most original, and that whence, indeed, the word 
itself may have been derived, was that of the women of Cos, who, ac- 
cording to Ovid, wore garments of so beautiful and delicate a texture, 
that their bodies could be seen through them. This must have been the 
lace of the time—an exquisite invention, only half veiling the beauties it 
is Scarce meant to conceal, and well worth the price it has often fetched 
—ten times that of standard gold, or forty pounds an ounce. Fans, 
according to Pardon, were used by females to hide their faces at church. 
Stowe is very severe upon fans, muffs, and false hair. As he also says of 
cosmetics, that rouge ie always been in disrepute among the virtuous 
and well ordered women of England. LEar-rings have been a mark of 
servitude among some nations, of nobility among others. Most nations 
were clothed with skins and furs long before cloths were invented, yet 
Edward III. enacted that all such persons as could not spend, J00/ 
@ year; should be prohibited such finery. No such a trade as 4 

rfumer was known in canny Scotland in 1763. | Lilly, the per- 
fumer mentioned in the “ Spectator,” lived at the corner of Beaufort, 
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silk umbrella, which he brought from Spain, but he could not get any 
comfort to himself to use it, the people calling out, ‘Frenchman! why 
don’t you get.acoach?’”’ This man’s sister was compelled to quit his 
arm 


So it is with ing new. Coffee-houses were, at first, voted nui- 

sances—as in the case of the Rainbow, near Temple Bar—and they were 

suppressed Py proclamation, 26 Charles II., 1657. We have now tem- 

perance Our coffee-houses are, however, a disgrace to the metro- 

is. We have hailed with pleasure a sprinkling of French coffee- 
and restaurants taking root here and there. 

Carriages in the time of Queen Elizabeth were called whirlicotes. 
The first person who set up a coach in France was Jean de Laval de 
Bois Dauphin. He could not travel otherwise on account of his enor- 
mous bulk. <A bill was brought into parliament (43 Elizabeth, 1601) to 

the effeminacy of men riding in coaches. Hackney-coaches, 
cabriolets, and omnibuses, are of French origin. The aristocratic taste 
of the — improved the cab by obliging the driver to be seated 
outside, and in some cases even behind, the vehicle. It is to hoped that 
peneees will insist upon reforming the abuses of omnibuses ; the 
has already touched the middle seat at the head, and omnibuses are 
being run which give to each person a separate seat. There can be no 
doubt as to their being the te okey dima that an enter- 

m. 


prising y would introduce 
One tt gh Ma we conclude, upon the Fine Arts—the most promising 
and most interesting feature of the. Exhibition. It is to the originator 
of this great and noble idga of an Exposition of all Nations, an antici- 
pation of the inevitable result of railroads and steam-packets, to force 
nations to one common level, and bring them, sooner or later, to one 
common market. It is to his Royal Highness Prince Albert that we are 
schoclof High Arti » upon a surer basis than heretofore existed, a 
in this country—an art as necessary in a manufacturiv 

like ours as coal itself. - 

The institution of Schools of Design sufficiently attested that there 
was a something connected with our manufactures which was felt by 
all to be wanted. The people and the manufacturers of England felt that, 
with our natural advantages for cheap productions, and with our wonder- 
ful facilities of transit, we ought not only to be carriers, but the work- 
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rally felt to be the absence of the taste, skill, and ius of design by 
which Raffael ML y, and Flaxman to 


The first great step me, mewe je Highness was the institution 
oh,“ uses of 


: parliament, by throwing 
—— competition, and colaleedioas ami Soltaddeaae cit 


the country. The sshesquennen-ahiitdadnad enklidtions ab ™Fanadentin 
Hall was the calling into instant celebrity men who, however promising, 
ee a sdanchananenaen Satmediontede ancunamte 
not had an opportunity of ers to the greatest possi 
The association by Pe hie’ Royal of the present Presi- 
Ee de hepel Aachen vith ingle abou of the com 
mission materially assisted the great objects in view. A minor, but 

not an Gaiefineatid, a was taken in decorating a en seep 4 


HI 


English artists, under tendence of Mr Griiner. 
has been a generally i “Borate appetite and taste for pret og Owen 
Jones, with all his treasures from odibeiiieen has been brought into 


cial and well-merited prominence. Wondrous Pugin has been cal ed 

to add vigour to activity. Houses and even a oe te begin to 
0 the psec mee where going on. Even on the walls of the 
Academy, portraits have to give to pictures of great promise 
from the very men whom the peo Westminster first inteoduand 
to notice. 

That the decorative state of art must be useful to the manufacturer, 
no one can for a moment dis pute; and that it is to his Royal Highness 
Prince Albert—brought up in the school of Cornelius and Oberbeck, 
artists who bring us back nearest to the great days of Italy, when Leo- 
nardi de Vinci, Lucca della Robia, Benevenuto Cellini, Raffael, and their 
pupils, lent their aid to the manufacturers—and to him alone, that we 

are indebted for its introduction into this country, must be now generally 
adutitted. 

Free trade has anticipated a result which railroads and steam -boate 
must inevitably have brought about sooner or later—competition with 
the foreigner upon more equal terms. Nothing could have been devised 
which should show more forethought and a more apt and well-timed 

jus as to how to are ourselves for this great result, than the 
inging together, at enalee , all the articles with their raw materials; 

to eis before our eyes, at one niow all that industry or art or ingenuity 
and to lace these side by side, in order to ascertain in what we are 

or in what deficient; to ‘bien the wants of others, their strength, 
ilities ; to see, at a bird's-eye view, how by an united and 

bys an — ing process, we may add strength and development to 


me fen feel compelled, looking at it in this point of view, to admit 
that the author of a scheme in which there is at once something so 
grand and so patriotic, has shown himself in every respect worthy of 
the magnificent epoch of railroads and electric and in every’ 
way worthy to greide over the destinies of a mighty empire. It is in 
this point of view, as a school of useful and intellectual art, that the 
Great Exhibition of 185i will be an event as marked in the annals of 
English history as the Olympics were to those of Greece, The extent to 
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which it will benefit mankind, the wonderful results it will open to all, is 
calculation. Who can foretel how many new ideas, new ap- 

of forms and inventions, may not suggest themselves— 

grins employment to thousands, and bringing millions into commercial 
: : ho can calculate tall Am ee or am 
imperfectly held may not our knowing how 
Jf iN’ to theirs, how to fabricate to a sninnte extent 

what they more require, or by suiting our prices to their means? How 


many dies, and ores, and icals, are only known to those imme- 
diately employed them? and yet, when seen by others, may be found 
to be the exact thing wanted to complete the texture of a metal for 


ee , or the exact requisite to finish an invention which shall 
not only sahootie us to hott Sendai, but throw us into their com- 
merce. Who can foresee what wonderful improvements may not be 
pe when all our machinery is seen classed together ?—some 
ifling suggestion which shall prove as important to us and to universal 
iness as Watts’s steam-engine. 
the Exhibition of 1851 answered no other purpose than that of 
affording knowledge—that one thing would be sufficient. What is the 
press?—what the marvels of Printing-house-square ?—but its types con- 
veying knowledge—the truest, most practical accurate knowledge, in the 
smallest in the quickest time. And what will be the Great Exhi- 
bition of 1851 but the Great Printing-house-square of all Nations, con- 
veying universal palpable truths in the most efficient way, in the smallest 
given time? How many factories—how many voyages—how many trea- 
tises on this subject or on that, must a man read through before he could 
hope to obtain the same amount of practical information that this one 
great assemblage will afford him ? : 
- Whether the Great Exhibition of 1851 will fulfil all the great things 
it is calculated to do, is not in the power of human mortal to foresee; 
whether it will alleviate distress or sooth party animosity; whether it will 
sow wheat where thistles grow—are grave and important questions. 
Whether this country, which is so peculiarly situated at the present hour, 
and which, to use the strong language of Cobbett, “has been crucified 
between Whig and Tory,” will adjust herself—would be impossible even 
for a Peel to predict. But if there is one thing more calculated to 
produce wonderful results—results the best adapted to teach the bless- 
ings of and the advancement and progress of civilisation—it is the 
existing Exhibition of all Nations. Whether it is supported in a manner 
commensurate to the vastness of the idea, we shall see hereafter; but 
whether it proves a comparative failure or a national triumph, its attempt 
will earn a ~ yemmen so great for the illustrious prince who originated 
it, as to build a monument so lasting as to defy the hand of all-de- 
stroying Time ; and when, in after ages, we shall be as the city of Nimrod, 
and other people shall discover works of art in our tombs, the periods 
of our modern hi will be by them divided into two distinct epochs— 
that preceding the Great Exhibition of 1851, and that when our manu- 
factures show the visible improvements introduced by the exertions of 
the most enlightened und generous philanthropist of our age and our 
country. 











